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KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 


By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon." 


—_——_@—___—__ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
ROSCOE BELLINGHAM. 
My hair is grey, but not with years— 

it whito 


In a single night, 
As men's have grown from sudden fears. 
7, are bowed, though not with toil, 
ut rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dun "s spoil ; 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 


Are bann’d and barr'd. 
The Prisoner of Chillon. 


As Arthur stood in an attitude of expectation, with 
ear to the rusty keyhole of the door which gave 
mission to the ice-house, a sepulchral voice, which 
horribly dismal, exclaimed : 

Tama prisoner, release me! If you are a Chris- 
i, and have any charity, release me! for I have 
en confined here by one who: has the heart of a 
md, until I have iost all account of time. My 
on totters to its fall. I know not what I say. [ 
a one prayer, one watchword, one cry. It is 
ny! Give me liberty—let me see the light of 
ws once more!” 

— trembled from head to foot as these weird, 
; fen, fell upon’ his ears. He knew not 
o —— of them. Was he conversing with 
~§. niac, purposely confined in that lone 


be proceeded further in the matter, he was 
ih a na? Put certain questions to the prisoner, 
5. View of elucidating the facts of so extra- 
'the ee mare 
we ebtive was a lunatic, and he released him, it 
— the bounds of probability that he might, 
lon, destroy his deliverer. 
0 placed you where you are?” he said, 


Mr. Montague Capel,” 
Why did be -* apel,” was he reply 








[ARTHUR LIBERATING ROSCOE BELLINGIIAM. | 


* Becauso he was unjustly suspicious.” 

“Shall I go to Mr. Capel, and inform him of your 
wish to be set at liberty?” 

“Fool!” hissed the imprisoned man, between bis 
tecth. “ Have I not told you that he, and he alone, is 
the cause of my misery. How then can you expect 
that he will be a consenting party to my release? ” 

“T do not know that I ought to interfere,” said 
Arthur. 

“Not interfere!” almost shrieked the prisoner. 
* Oh! man, whoever you are, do not say that. Do 
not consign me to the very abyss of despair. I have 
been prevented from dashing my brains out against 
the wall by the wild hope that some day I should be 
Iree. From the sound of your voice you should be 
young.” 

“T am young.” 

“Then you cannot be hard-hearted or bad.” 

“T am neither one nor the other.” 

“ For the love of God, then, take compassion upon 
me. I am well off. Do you want money? You 
shall have it. Are you ambitious? I am well con- 
nected, and have interest. You shall be promoted. 
Let me conjure you to release me. Run, my friend, 
run and procure an axe with which you may,break 
this horrid door in pieces, and give me that liberty for 
which I am pining.” 

So impassioned was this appeal, that Arthur could 
not resist it. 

“ Wait a quarter of an hour,” he replied, “and I 
will come back with some weapon with which I will 

to release you.” 

He did not stay to hear the thanks of the prisoner, 
but hurried off as fast as his legs would carry him to 
the stableyard, in one corner of which was a wood- 
house, in which axes, mallets, wedges, and other 
instruments for chopping, breaking, and splitting 
wood were kept. 

He put a couple of wedges in his pocket, and slung 
an axe over his shoulder. 

On leaving the yard, he met Mr. Capel, who ox- 
claimed, with a kind smile of greeting : 

“ Whither away, my little man?” 

Arthur blushed, and was at a loss for a reply, 
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“No, sir?’ 

“ What is it, then?” 

“T made a bet witl Sinclair that T could split up a 
log better than he could,” said Arthur, thinking that. 
deception in the interests of the poor prisoner was 
excusable, 

“Ah! I perceive,” replied Mr. Capel. “You aro 
desirous of showing them the Australian method, I 
suppose, in the same spirit as that which made you 
display your rough riding, to the imminent danger of 
your neck. Run along, or you will keep your com- 
panions waiting.” 

Mr. Capel little guessed that in dismissing the lad 
in this careless and jooular manner he was signing 
the warrant for his ruin; but so it was. 

Arthur was just as far from thinking that by 
liberating the captive he was doing his benefactor an 
irreparable injury, and depriving himself of a good 
home and a kind friend. 

When he reached the ice-house again, the samo 
sopulchral voice said: 

“Ts it you?” 

“ It ig.” 

‘“* How are you armed? ” 

“T have an axe and some wedges.” 

“ Are you strong?” 

“ As strong as most lads of my age.” 

“Good!” replied the prisoner. 

“ Where shall I strike the door?” 

“Just above the keyhole. Hit with might and 
main, so that your work may be over quickly, and no 
one interrupt you.” 

Arthur raised the axe, which was not very pon- 
derous, and administered a blow to the door which 
made it rattle again. 

Another aud another were delivered in quick sxc-. 
cession, but it was evident that the task would be a 
lengthy one. hie 

For full half an hour Arthur continued at his. 
work. 

The perspiration ran down Lis faco in gyreams, ang 
he felt faint and tired. ; ’ - 

The prisoner encouraged him with his voice, and 


“Ts your expedition a secret?” 
’ 
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savage man in a state of nnwonted excitement. 

Suddenly the woodwork. gave Way, and asother 
vigorous blow sent it flying into the ice-house. 

A long, black, dirt-begrimed hand, with nails at 
the end of the fingers hke the talons‘or elaws of a 
Lird, was protruded through the aperture. 

This was the hand of the captive. 

The door swung back on its rusty hinges, and the 
imprisoned man came forth, He staggered along in a 
drunken manner ; for he was delirious with joy. 

All at once he closed his eyes, for the unwonted 
light blinded him. Then he groped his way like 
one visited heavily by heaven and deprived of 
sight. 

Artlur was able to observe him narrowly, and he 
did so. ‘ 

The few clothes he had upon his back were 
and tattered; his dark hair was as long as a woman's, 
and had become coarse and bristly; his features were 
pointed and angular, and there was an expression of 
ferocious despair on his face, which, when he again 
opened his eyes, gave way to one of frenzied de- 
light. 

His first act on recovering his sight was to look up 
at the sky and fold his hands together, as if he were 
giving thanks to providence: for its mercy. When 
lris brief but fervent orisons were over, he threw him- 
self upon the ground, and Kissed the grass with his 
lips.as if he J- ved it. 

Arthur stood still, leaning upon his axe, awaiting 


the time when it would suit this singular being 
epeak. : 
“Come here, my friend,” Yersaid, at length. “Tet 
me shake you by the lim. ed ever it is in my. I 
to do you a sérvice, may command me, ike 


been miserably unf ate; but I hope my troubles 
are now over. Wat nionth and what year is it?” 

Arthur told lift 

“God help me!” exclaimed the poor fellow, after 
making a short’ arithmetical calculation. “P@fnearly 
ten years have I been an inmate of that dreadfal hole. 
Nearly ten years! Do I look wild? Am Inot savage 
iu my appeatance? ” 

Arthur was obliged, in candotit}'to conféss that he 
was wild. 

“T thought so. Whatelée covldif expect? “Is the 


Lady Elma alive? ” 
His voice tremblédiae he put thi 
“The Lady Eins ea 

head as if he had never heardth , 

it once, but where and when he couki'n 

“Yon do not Know her? Dam & 
Nontague Capel's wife.” 

“* He has no wife.” 

“Then my fears are confirmed. She must be dead, 
or”—his face clouded over—“ her fate has been simi- 
lar to my own.” 

“Who are you?” asked Arthur, burning with 
curiosity. 

“ An unfortunate man.” 






. | ® Bingle word.about ber whereabouts, and leave lier 


uttered wild-cries, such. as might précced from a! torney, who wag no other than Mr. Sockton Sark, 


| who managed the affairs of most people residing in 
| that particular county. 

He had not as yet discovered the escape of his pri- 
soner; for he never went in the direction of the ice- 
house’unless he wished to give the-unhappy Mr. Bel- 
lingham some provisions. ; 

- re the letter in an unconcerned manner, he 
read : 


“Dear Sir, —I am-instructed by my client, Mr. 
Roscoe Bellingham——” 

_ " Roseoe Bellingham! ” ejaculated Mr. Capel, turn- 
ing as pale as death. “He is dead—dead at least to 
the world. I—I cannot believe it,” 

Before he read another line of the letter he put on 
his hat and left the house; running across. the park 
tothe ice-pit ; the open ‘and shattered door convinced 
him that his prisoner had indeed! made his 6, and 
with a deep groan he sat’ down upon a and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“Fool that I was,” he said, “to stop half-way. I have 
made myself; amenable to the law, and Lam liable to 
ar a convicted; that toa man of my habits 
and in my» position ig infinitely worse than death, 
Pool! that I was not to murder him at onee, and put 
him out. of my path. Your half-and-half villains 


always come M9 the ground.” 
Feeling se it was no time for regrets or indulging 
a retrospect hie took the letter fram his pocket and 
read it*tarefally from oginning to end. 
Sockten Sark continued : 
; pte you: thefollowing offer. If you 
|oonsent talelease the Lady Elma, and sufférd 
MTeave: roof unmolested, and act of her own 
will) my mt will undertake to withdraw from a 
prosetution which has been already commencod}the 
condtict offwhich rests with me. This gene 
is well watthy. your consideration, for I need 
so élirewd’a man as yourself what the certain con 
qubénee of a prosecution would be. Liberty or p 
servitude— your choice.—Yours, &c., So 
; . “Sockton: SARE. 
“P.S.—The Lady Elma must reach my offite, in 
Liticoln’s:Inn Fields, to-morrow evening before 
or you will be arrested’ on a criminal porns wh 
as lie 


r. 'sface brighten read’ 
this letter. It séemed to iim that Roscoe ‘ngitim 
imagined that: Mis: cousin was held in dtifance vile, 
and:that both If and, his lawyer were afraid to 


an arres# until she» was liberated, lest Mir. Capel 
jaitould, if hefdund himself hard pressed, refuse to say, 


to starve to death, 
Pulling his bat over his brows, he rose from the 
mossy bank upon which he had been sitting, and 
strode rapidly towards the house. Te was in a most 
difficult dilemma, and he hardly knew the way out of 
it. Several ways suggested themselves, but it was not 
easy to choose the best. 
He went at once to the Dome, and, taking the key 
from his pocket, unlocked the doer. 





“ Your name?” 

“Roscoe Bellingham. You will heat my history 
before long; for it shall be blazoned far and wide 
throughout the country. I cannot stop to tell you 
now. The very air is pregnant with danger. I must 
away.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Bellingham grasped the boy's 
hand and wrung it affectionately. The next moment 
he was running with the fleetness of a deer across the 
park, in the direction of the nearest town. 

In this strange way did the sequel to Lady Elma’s 
story commence. Arthur was the humble instrument, 
in the hands of a higher power, for the unravelling of 
a terrible mystery and a detestable crime. 

Mr. Montague Capel, although a courageous man, 
was not sufficiently hardened to be able to embrue his 
hands in the blood of a fellow-creature. He had pro- 
cured the skeleton with which he had terrified his 
poor wife from a museum, and he had led her to be- 
lieve that it was the skeleton of her cousin. This 
was infamous enough; but he had added to his in- 
famy by shutting up the unfortunate man in the de- 
serted, lonely, disused ice-house, which he provisioned 
every two months with a small cask of ship's biscuits, 
a small box of salt junk, and a butt of water, although 
there was little lack of that liquid, as it fell through 
the bricks, and formed into little puddles on the 


As Mr. Capel’s visits to his captive were always 
made at night, he stood little chance of being detected ; 
and even if any one had noti¢ed him going to the ice- 
house, they would never have guessed what his mo- 
tive for going there was. 

Arthur returned to the hall with his mind ina 
whirl. Mr. Pope, for the first time since they had 
been acquainted, found him inattentive and pre- 
occupied. 

Two or three days passed without Arthur saying a 
word about what had occurred. On the morning of 

4tbe third day Mr, Capel reocived a letter from an at- 





for the skeleton had fallen forward, and was a mass of 


swoon; but when he grasped her wrist, he found it 
cold and pulseless. 


tate a piece of swansdown. 


almost instantly, with a terrible cry ; for there was not 
the smallest particle of a doubt-that the wretched Jady 
was dead. 


most reasonable supposition was that she had been’ 
oppressed with a mighty fear, owing to the falling of 
the skeleton, and that her heart, so cruelly tortured 
for so many years, had burst at last. 


upon that marble’ forehead. He stood for some time 
floor. as if entranced. The events of the last ten years 

floated mistily before him, and he saw that if he 
valued his own safety, England was no longer@ place 
for him. The problem of his life was still unsolved. He 
could not say whether or no he had punished his wife 
wrongfully, atthough had he but known it, her fair 
spirit was even then winging its way towards ‘the 
abode of the guiltless. 


his nephews, or to Arthur, he walked slowly down 
the avenue, and went to London, en route for the Con- 
tinent. 





His intention was to offer the Lady Elma her 
liberty, and see if he could not regain the love which 
he had lost and forfeited by his brutality and ill-treat- 


ment. 
‘As he entered the room, he started back in affright, 


shapeless broken bones upon the floor. By its side 
was stretched the Lady Elma, 
Mr. Capel advanced to her, thinking she was in a 


No breath issued from her lips, not enough to agi- 


He fell on his knees beside her, but he rose up again 


Dead! 
No one witnessed her last moments. 
It was impossible to.say how she had died, but the 


Mr. Montague Capel'did not impress a single kiss 


Without saying one word to any.of his dependents, to 







sufficiently classical te enable him to thin! 
and Leander, and remember how the latter swan 


intense than it oe me 
the savage and murderous mann , 
He felt that life without ber would be worth re 
and that if she were to contract the marriag® ° be 
he had in a most remarkable mamser been ap| 

would have nothing left to live for. 


born and country bred, he knew little or noting 
the world, and his heart was lange and gees aa 


CHAPTER xxy, 
MARY GOODALL THINKS SHE BEES 4 Gyog, 
Yes, love indeed is light f, ‘ 
A spark of that one aumat 
With angels shared—by Alla given 
To lift from earth our low desire, 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love, 


The Caowr, 
Tom was almost frantic with exeit mt 
himself had encircled him with rr sonal Herel 
—— have struggled for the mastery. — 
winging himself round, he got one of i 
free, and: seized tho porter by the throat, br 
compressed with all lvis force. ’ 
he man grew biack in the f 
indicative of speedy teflbaiiin talon ne i 
than two minutes’ time the man fell back upon the bard 
flags with which the floor was paved, insensible 
his was Tom Harvey's hour of triumph ; but he 
was wise in his generation, and did not loses moment, 
_ His hand was s y inserted ir the man’s pocket 
in search of the key of the prison door, or more 
correctly the keys; for thete were’ no less than tims 
locKiswwhich were all made vbe'of at night. 
uad them. 
ting stealthily to the door, so that the noi 
shis footsteps should not be heard, he unlocked 
p k after another, and found himself outside the vals 
Ei oul object in escaping was to let Good- 
“katow lived; and thus sheet ee 
which Mr. Lister imagined ‘he ws 
contimet with the daughter of the keeper ¢i 


the , : 
; “only reach the keeper's ani 
liglf-a-dezeu words to Molly, he would on 


|. Walking ic through the town, he made hi 
Wy the oma. Witen he reached tho open, he ot 
“eames and ran as: ose yom 

al part of the : 
and! he: bad ho dict in. finding his “Te 
distance Seaugheas ” however, ‘was? considersbie, 
iedthe: tly fatigued after two hours’ ru. 


ning, .. {a 

It igfmot the habit 6f gaot officials to. feed ove- 
much Ordo highly those who are committed to tiiir 
charge, and Tom Harvey lacked the strength to make 


Pa. journey. 
:: = tinued to crawlon-antil he reached a sm) 
public-house. 


It was a fine moonlight night, and he took the 
liberty of opening a windew and effecting an er- 
trance. He was fullyaware that he was committing s 
burglary; but he felt that if he did not have some beer, 
or something of that description to put new life ino 
him, he must drop on the road. 

When he had made his way into the bar le lil 
hold of one of the beer engines and drew himself s 
foaming tankard of’porter ; that was net good enough 
for him, so he emptied that into the sink, tried another 
handle and procured a quart of the best treble X a 
This satisfied him, for he drank it to the dregs. 
He felt much obliged to the landlord for leaving his 
window unfastened, but he thought it woud b 
sagrotent to wake him up for the express purpose ¢ 
making him aware of his gratitude. 

So he took his departure and » bottle of brandy 
the same time, and continued his journey. 

When he reached the arm.of the sea, which he wis 
desirous of crossing; he came to a standstill. Itws 
too dark to allow of the signal being available. it 
was afraid that if he waited for morning the police 
might foliow him and earry him back to prison. 
Anything was preferable to such a contingency: 
There was no boat within miles of him; he 8 


literally in-a state ef despair. His ~~ be 


THE porter held Tom Harvey in a tight 











across the a feat subsequently periorme 


H . 
by Lord Byron, but the idea of swimming —_ 


“Wash ” occurred to him nevertheless; and 


than fall into the clutches of the poliee, be 
back to gaol, and so aHow the dreaded and —_ 
marriage between Mary Goodall and the ste oe 
take place, he determined to risk his life upon 
fickle: waves. 


is love mor 
Separation from Mary had only made his lve “ 
attacked him® 

befere Mr. Lister “ 


cated man. Country 


He was a young and 





For many years he gave no sign. 





loved Molly as all pure hearts love t 
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Ma aly died at her feet to save her from pain. 
If sho had 


I feel . 4 
elinquished his claim to 
-_ ee sort cost him a broken heart. 


her 


horizon of . new ry; 
ificent lig 

en himself the happy, 
Goodall ; 
tle, affe 

the dewy zephyr of her 
in passionate acce 
After 
faded away, 
went down, he was 1 
daily life; he was again 
hunted man; 
up his voice and 


@ time, 


wept. 


‘¢ concession to natural weakness did him good. 
5h ateaiod and chastened, as if he had gone 
and come out of the terrible ordeal 


through the fire, 
ideuphent and unscathed. 


fore plunging into the water, he drank a large 
nie atthe e ntents of the bottle of brandy he had 


appropriated at the public-house which he had entered 

moniously. 
rhe night was chilly, and the water cold. Had he 
not been half mad with apprehension, he would not 
have attempted the perilous feat of swimming so 
great a distance ; but the knowledge that Mary Good- 
all was to be sacrificed the next morning, caused him 
to become rash and reckless, and he cared not what 
the tide was running out, so that he had to swim 
against the stream to avoid the danger of being carried 
out to sea. 

Wading into the water, up to his waist, he struck 
out for the opposite shore, and commended himself to 
heaven. 

It was a long and tedious swim, and he more than 
once repented his rashness in undertaking it; but 
taving commenced it, it would have been worse than 
folly to have gone back. 

Steadily he persevered on his way, as only a brave 
lover knows how. 

Day broke when he was about three-quarters of the 
way actoss. It was not a grand and glorious sunrise. 
The horizon was darkened with patches of grey, 
flashed in the east with a few yellow rays. The 
signs of the heavens did not seem auspicious. A sea- 
gull uttered its lugubrious note, and gyrated in 
eccentric circles over his head, 

His strokes became feeble and sluggish. He made 
his slow way through the water with difficulty, and 
be looked longingly at the shore. 

The tide had swept him some distance below the 
cottage of the keeper of the ferry. 

He threw his remaining strength into a few pro- 
digious efforts, and then succumbed ; his eyes fell down, 
and with a mournful cry he gave up the struggle. 

“Good-bye, dear Mary,” he murmured, in a fond 
tone, “Good-bye for ever. Ihave done my best; 
but fate is against me. May you be happy. God 
less you, Molly.” 

A few briny drops fell from his eyes, and mingled 
with the water of the salt sea. 

Despair took possession of his face. 

‘He was firmly convinced that his last hour had 
come; but salvation was at hand, though he knew it 
not. As his feet fell down powerlussly through the 
waves, he touched the bottom. 

Oh, eck of that moment! the inexpressible de- 
light w pervaded his frame gave him fresh 
strength, and he was enabled, as by a miracle, to push 
up the shelving bank.and seramble to the land. All 
he could do, however, was to drag himself from a 
Watery Grave, 
ae dry land, he fell on his back, senseless and 


wet & strange chance, the spot which received him 
a one close to the place where Mr. Lister had 
R —_ him, and where the kind-hearted smugglers 
be picked him up when he was bleeding to death 
tom the severe wounds which the remorseless steward 
“ inflicted upon him. 

al here he lay, breathing heavily, and in need of 


lay Goodall had made it her practice to rise early 
je Puts for the purpose of makimg a pilgrim- 
wait tine House and its neighbourhood, with a 
would usive hope that she might find her lover. She 
them if th to the groom and stblemen, and ask 
and they had heard apy tidings of ‘om Harvey, 
that y would reply in the negative. ‘They, knew 
mind was disordered, owing to her excessive 


jonately attached to her that he would 


stid to him, I wish to mmnery Sncthes, 
I can never be happy with you, he 
~~ hand, 


urs of the past floated before him in 
There was a sort of sunset in the 
which bathed all in a flood of 


accepted suitor of Mary 
he heard her whisper words of love, felt the 
ctionate pressure of her hand, and caught 
breath as it was borne towards 
him, fragrant as frankincense, when she addressed him 


nts. 

all these deHghtful reminiscences 
and there was a blank; the golden sun 
recalled to the stern realities of 
the outcast, the prisoner, the 
his nature was overwrought ; he lifted 


kempt, a picture of sorrow and of misery. 


as slie passed them. 
perfect stranger, and say, in plaintive accents: 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“Seen who?” would be the reply. 

“Tom Harvey.” 

“T know no one of that name.” 

“Oh! how sad. I loved him so. He must have 
gone to heaven; will you tcll me the way there? I 
wish to join him. I loved him so, and he was all in 
all to me.” 

The stranger would pass on with a glance of com- 
miseratioz, and Molly would sink down by the read- 
side, and press her hand to her forehead, saying in 
an agonized voiee: ‘Oh! my head, my poor head, 
how it throbs and beats. My brain will burst or—or 
I shall go mad. Mad! I wish God iu his mercy 
would deprive me of my senses, for then J should 
for: et.” 

Poor girl! It would have been happiness indeed 
for her if she could have forgotten all and everything. 

On the morning which saw Tom Harvey lying in 

an insensible condition on the shingles of the beach at 
Fenny Drayton, Mary took her morning walk as 
usual, and bent her steps in the direction of Petrel 
House. Her head drooped, and her eyes were filled 
with tears. She did net look much like a bride on her 
wedding morning, and yet her parents had arranged 
that she should be married to the steward of Baskerdale 
that very day,and that worthy was congratulating 
himself upon the success of his plans, and thinking that 
vice was triumphant over virtue, and that therefore 
he had hit upon the best policy after all, which in 
spite: of the copy books, was not honesty. He was 
already holding the joy cup to his lips, and poising it 
steadily in mid-air so as to drink deeply of its contents ; 
but he forgot the old adage which says that “there 
is many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip,” and in 
forgetting so wholesome a maxim, he was committing 
the act of a foolish man. 
Tom Harvey’s body lay directly in Mary’s path, so 
that she could not avoid seeing it. Suddenly she 
stopped abruptly, for her eyes fell upon those well- 
known features, whose loss she bad mourned so truly. 
With a wild maniacal stare she gazed upon them; 
gazed till her eyes filled with tears, and her mouth 
twiched convulsively, for she thought that some 
spiritual illusion was mocking her. 
Thesituation forcibly recalled Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline:” Gabriel penetrated the heart of the forest and 
passed within a few yards of her he loved better than 
life itself, and yet neither was conscious of the 
proximity of the other. 
If Tom Harvey could but have waked from his 
torpor; if—but suppositions are useless. He lay likea 
rock, as senseless and as stupid ; and uttering a picrcing 
shriek which rang through the air like a clarion, and 
roused the curlews from their holes in the rocks, 
Molly ran from the spot, exclaiming in terror-laden 
accents, “ A ghest,a ghost! Oh, God! a ghost!” 





CHAPTER XXVL 
THE RED LETTER MANUSCRIPT. 

The night is past, and shines the sun 

As if that morn were a jocund one; 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The morning from his mantle grey. 

Siege of Corinth. 
Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many content 
themselves with a succession of visionary schemes, and wear 
out their allotted time in the calm amusement of contriving 
what they never attempt or hope to execute.—Jovinson, 
A coupe of nights’ rest did Spanish Joe’s foot so 
much good that he was able to walk, much to his 
gratification and delight; but tle pleasure arising 
from his recovery was very much damped by the 
strange faet of Gosh’s Laving, as it were, disappeared. 
Tuffian though he was, his attachment to his 

friend was sincere, and he could only come to the con- 
clusion that he had made some blunder, met with some 
ill-luck, and fallen into the hands of those Philistines, 
the police, who who were tie natural enemies of his 
race, just as the hawk is the enemy and sworn foe of 
a sparrow. 
Spanish Joe had a certain sort of contempt for a 
county gaol, and the county constabulary. 
He thought that a professional burglar, accustomed 
to the sharp practice of the London detective, ought 
at any time to be more thana match for those -whom 
he contemptuously termed country bumplins. 
When, as nearly as he could guess, it was nine 
o'clock, and Gosh had not made his appearanee, he 
felt certain that something had happened. 
He thought that he should not be doing his duty if 
he did not attempt to find out where he was, and try 
to render him some assistance. 


She went about with ber hair dishevelled and un- 
Already 
the ceuntry people had given her the name of the 
ferryman’s mad daughter, and they sighed pityingly 
The poor girl would go up toa 


charcoal burners, Shadrach and Bendigo, giving each 
of them a couple of sovereigns for their hospitality and 
kindness, 

“‘Geod-bye,” said-Shadrach ; “ I hope you'll give us 
a look when you're by this way again.” 

“You may take your davy,” replied Joe with em- 
phasis, “ that I never will be this way again, if I know 
it. Not if I know it! oh, no! not for me, thank you! 
It may be a fine country, and its woods may supply 
wood which make very fine charcoal; but l’ve scen 
enough of it to enable me to write a handbook about 
it! but not for me! never no more!” 

“You'll pleas# yourself, of course!” said Bendigo: 
“but we shall at ail times be glad to have a friendly 
glass with you.” 

. “Thank you kindly for that same, mate,” answered 
oe. 

Shadrach had disappeared in the hut, from which ho 
emerged, holding a stone Lottle in his hand. 

_ We must drink together afore we parts,” he 
said. 

“I’m agreeable,” replied Spanish Joe. 

The men drank deep draughts of whiskey out of a tin 
mug, wished one another success and prosperity, and 
Joe took his leave. 

The charcoal burners directed him to the nearest 
town, the shortest and most direet cut to which was 
alongside the railroad, which Joe struck after an 
hour's brisk walking. As there was no train in sight, he 
walked along the six-foot way, immersed in - his 
thoughts, which were not of the pleasantest des- 
cription. 

“Get off there—you’re trespassing,” said a rough 
voice at his elbow. 

He looked up, and saw three men, two of whom 
were carrying a trunk—a headless body—upon a gate, 
which had been hastily torn from its hinges. 

Joe had no difficulty im recognising his friend and 
companion Gosh. 

The sudden shock of so terrible a meeting, turned 
the man sick ; he staggered, and nearly fell down tho 
embankment. : 

“Tt ain’t a nice sight!” exclaimed one of the man; 
“it pretty nigh upset me at first—I don’t wonder 
at you feeling queer, master!” 

“ Wh—where did you find him? ho—how did this 
happen?” asked Joo in a breathless manner. 

* Found him hard by,” replied the man ; “ we'ré on 
the signals together, and in going up the line we 
come’d across him. I suppose he was tired of his life, 
and went and laid his neck over one of the rails, and 
had it cut off by a luggage ttain. There'll be an 
inquest, I ’spects, but they can’t do much more than 
bring it in ‘ suicide while in an unsound state of mind ;’ 
that'll be about the size of the ticket, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“ Horrible! horrible!” ejaculated Joe, covering his 
face with his hands, as if he was desirous of shutting 
out the dreadful spectacle. 

“Perhaps you knew him, master,” said the signal 
man. 

But Joe gave them no answer. He threw himself 
down by theside of the line, upon the grass, which was 
rank and luxuriant, and exclaimed in heart-rending 
tones: 

“TI wish it had been me, I do. 
spite of his getting drunk. I shall never have such a 
pal agin, never—never. It’s a awful sight. It’s 
enough to make a chap leave off thieving, and take 
to getting an honest living.” 

The men passed on and left him to mourn his 
departed comrade. For hours he lay on the green 
grass. Trains up and down swept by with their whirl- 
wind rush, but he took no heed of them. Night fell, 
and he still lay on the grass, lamentirg his friend. It 
was dark when he rose and made his way to the town. 
When he arrived there he was an altered man. 

It was a remarkable fact that Hindon on reaching 
Baskerdale was able to snatch a few hours’ sleep. An 
ordinary man would have been too much prostrated by 
the horiible events of the night to close his eyes, but 
he was hardened and callous to all but detection. He 
could have lived on for years with sin clinging around 
his soul, as did Eugene Aram, and no one about him 
would have suspected the awful truth. 

In the morning he, as usual, waited upon Sir 
Thomas, bringing him his shaving water and the 
local newspaper, which the baronet was accustomed 
to read in bed, and gossip over its contents with his 
factotum before rising. 

He opened the damp sheet, and cast his eyes over 
its contents. 

“Hullo, HintJon!” he exclaimed. 

“What is it?” replied Hindon. 

“Why, bless me, this is news, if you like. What 
do you think? ’Pon my word, it’s great news. It 
is indeed. You will never guess, so I’d better tell 
you. The member for the county’s dead—died last 
night, of apoplexy. There’s a chance for me, Hiudon, 
eh? Whatdo you say to my coming forward in the 


He was a good ’un, 








tief; and though th 
Ler ton derly, ey were rough fellows, they 


With this object in view, he took leave of the two 


Liberal interest ? ” 
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“TIT think,” replied Hindon, biuntly, “that the 
Liberal interest is a mistake.” 

“A mistake, my good fellow? What d’ye mean? 
Isn't it the cause of the people, and all that ?” 

“Of course it is; but what's the use of fighting the 
battle of the people? Are the people represented ? 
have they votes?” 

“Some of ’em have,” replied the baronet, looking 
crestfallen. 

“Some! yes, but they are comparatively few in 
number; and in a Conservative county like this, they 
cannot vote as they like—they must vote as their 
landlords tell them, or they will find out their mis- 
take on quarter-day. They will have their rents 
raised, or receive notice to quit, or something equally 
oppressive and unpleasant.” 

“By Jove! you're right, Hindon,” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas. “There is no doubt about your head being 
well set on your shoulders. Go down-stairs, and look 
in the library for some history of thecounty. I dare- 
say you will find a book of that sort. I should like 
to see whether it has been a Liberal or Conservative 
constituency.” 

Hindon did as he was told, and went into the library, 
which was a fantastic apartment filled with solemn 
looking tomes reposing upon oakex shelves. There 
were drawers filled with discoloured volumes, yellow 
with age, which would have transported a bibliopole 
to the seventh heaven. Hindon began ransacking these 
in a careless manner, and came upon a drawer full of 
manuscripts. He turned them over one by one, 
scarcely knowing why he took up a particular manu- 
script which was written in red ink. 

It was partially moth-eaten. 

On the cover was printed in large straggling letters, 
which seemed to have been made by the trembling 
hand of an old man, the following singular words :— 

“ ANENT THE TREASURE.” 

The word treasure had a wonderful attraction for 
Hindon ; he had always hoped to find a treasure some- 
where or other. From his youth upwards he had been 
of @ sanguine turn of mind as treasures. He 
often kept his eyes, when walking, fixed upon the 
pavement or the road, in the hope that he might find 
a pocket-book full of bank notes which some unwary 
person had dropped, or else that he might stumble 
upon a diamond ring, or a nugget, or some equally 
valuable article. He had more than once asked Sir 
‘Thomas to bore for coal, which he said he felt assured 
would be found somewhere on the estate. 

Anxiously he turned over the leaf, and began to read 
the contents of the red letter manuscript. 

To his surprise, the memorandum, for it was nothing 
else, ran in this wise : 

“The year 1660 being one of great trouble for this 
our country of England, it did seem fitting unto 
me,; Guy Hurston Wicherley, seventeenth baronet 
of that name, to conceal a certain treasure, lest 
it should fall into evil hands and I should be 
deprived of my substance. To do this effectually I 
did go to some expense, for it was a matter to be done 
with secrecy; and I did have to pay largely for the 
same. A trusty bricklayer, he did build me a crypt or 
vault, wherein I did place my treasure; and this me- 
morandum is for the better enabling of me to recover 
the same when these troublous times shall have passed. 
The treasure has been valued at twenty thousand 
guineas, which is a large sum in these days of depre- 
ciated currency; and the jewels, Iam persuaded, were 
well worth double the sum at which the valuer ap- 
praised them. Now, the following is for my guidance 
and for that of my heirs, if aught parlous should hap 
unto me: ‘Go ye to the ruins of the old chapel, which 
is in the Home close, and, placing your foot against the 
wall which yet stands, taking care to have the heel in 
the centre, under the oriel window, measure twelve 
good paces. Having done this, turn ye to the right, 
and take half the former number of paces: this shall 
lead you to the spot in which tle treasure is deposited. 
Dig ye with shovel and with pick, and ye shall come 
to a stone coffin, in which lie bones. Remove this. 
Go down deeper, aud ye shall come upon a slab: this 
take up, and, behold, the crypt shall be revealed.’ ” 

Just there the moths had done great damage, and 
only a few words could be distinguished, among which 
“ Beware—secret spring—loud noise—close—press 
centre,” were the most prominent. 

To these disconnected words Hindon could attach 
no meaning. 

All he knew or cared was, that he had come upon a 
red letter manuscript, which told him where to find a 
treasure; and he resolved that few Lours should elapse 
before he had it in his possession. 

(To be continued) 





Lost anp Founp.—Early in September, a man 
named Coleman shipped at Callao, on board the ship 
Brothers’ Pride. Two days after the vessel left port 
the man disappeared, and was supposed to have been 





drowned. On the vessel arriving at Queenstown, 
while preparations were being made to cast anchor, a 
human face, to the consternation of the sailors, ap- 
peared ebove the held, then the entire body, and the 
apparition advanced towards the men, and said, “I 
may ag well give you a pull, boys.” As soon as the 
sailors recovered from their momentary alarm, they 
recognized in the apparition their long-lost comrade, 
a | very dirty, no doubt, but not otherwise the 
worse for his Jong incarceration. He had been eighty 
days concealed in the hold of the vessel among bags 
of guano. How he managed to subsist, or on what 
he did subsist, is a matter of mystery, rendered greater 
by the fact that the crew were rather short of provi- 
sions for part ofthe voyage. He was taken into cus- 


tedy. 











I KNEW A LITTLE MAIDEN. 


I knew a little maiden once, 
With eyes so deeply blue, 
‘Whose smiles were sought by every one, 
¥et only gained by few. 
Yet she'd a kindly word for all, 
_ So well and truly spoken, 
It often soothed the aching breast, 
Or healed the heart nigh broken. 


Her teeth were like a string of pearls, 
Her brow so suowy white, 

And such a smile she ever wore, 
Scarce seen, and yet how bright. 

It spoke of joy to every one, 
And joy and gladness only ; 

Its light dispelled the darksome shade 
From many a heart once lone'y. 


Can I forget that winsome maid, 
Or pass her ness by ? 

Alas! for all that’s left to me, 
Is her dear memory. 

The sweetest flowers on earth are for 
The shortest seasons given ; 

They blossom here a little time, 


And bloom afresh in heaven. 8. E. C. 





MEZAR THE MISER. 


a 
CHAPTER XIIL 
I hear 

He has made good the promise of his youth, 
And the ripe villain now is finished in him. 
Schiller. 
Orprna was fortunate enough to find Willis Linton 
in the office. 

“You here again!” he said,as he welcomed her 
with a pleasant smile. “What has happened now?” 

“Several strange things,” replied Orpha, seating 
herself in the chair he proffered her. “ In the first 
place, I have found my husband.” 

“ Indeed! ” returned Linton, a slight cloud gather- 
ing over his face as if the information did not alto- 
gether please him. 

“Tn the next, I have discovered Mr. Lathrop Money- 
ment.” 

“ That is the best news of the two.” 

“ And I have come to place the certificate of deposit 
in your hands, with full authority to recover the money 
if possible.” 

“ Better still. I have this week been admitted to 
practice at the bar, and am now a full-fledged lawyer. 
That shall be my first case, and I am sanguine of suc- 
cess.’ 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, for I am greatly in 
need of money.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“To obtain a divorce from my husband.” 

“That shall be my second case,” returned Linton, 
brightening up; ‘‘and, I assure you, there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining that. You have a very strong 
plea. Can you favour me with particulars ?” 

“Not altogether; but I will do so at the expiration 
of three days. Suffice it to say my husband's name is 
Wilner Carsten.” 

“Indeed! I have heard of him—and not very 
favourably either. He bears the character of a wild, 
dissolute spendthrift, cut off from a very handsome 
fortune by his incensed father, who strove in vain to 
wean him from his evil courses. His brother, Percy, 
I see by the papers, has just returned from India. A 
very promising young man, as different from his 
brother Wilner as day is from night.” 

“Percy has not returned; it is Wilner, who has 
assumed that name, and, in conjunction with Lathrop 
Moneyment, is engaged im some nefarious design 
which I consider it a duty to frustrate.” 

“You astonish me—pray in,” 

Orpha had intended to have kept a portion of her 
discovery in reserve; but considering that Willis 
could not aid her to the extent of his ability unless 





he possessed @ full knowledge Of the facts in the case, 














had transpired. - 

“A strange affair,” observed Li, : 
when she had finished. “Bvideutiy mons musingly, 
obtain Percy’s fortuue and thedowry of Samuelia 1 
am not greatly mistaken, we shall find, Upon ex, iil 
tion, that old Mezar Pinkerton has a finger in — 
though, of course, he is too cunning to appear © pie, 
openly. A splendid case, Orpha, take it altog rs it 
which I shall take great delight in investigating «"y 
which, if carried to a fortunate conclusion vill 
dound greatly to my credit. But leave me the walla. 
cate, and call again at the expiration of threo da : 
If I am not wrong in my surmises, I shal) aye some 
progress to report.” - 

Much inspirited by his cheering words, Orpha 
pant the certificate (she had always carried it - a 

er person) in his hands, and took her departure, * 

She found Samuella anxious for some one with 
whom she could discuss the merits of Carsten and 
Thurston Folansbee, 

“What do you think of Percy?” she exclaimed 
with animation, as soon as Orpha entered the room, — 

Orpha answered evasively, but Samuella did aot 
heed her; she was too anxious to express lier own 
opinion. 

“T don’t like him a bit,” she rattled on. “A mean 
little, insignificant man, and frightfully awkward! 
Why, he used to be quite handsome, asa boy. I am 
sure I don’t want to marry him, if I can help it. 
Fin Follansbee is much the handsomest of the 

wo! 

“A mean, little, insignificant man!” Orpha sighed 
as a retrospection of the past flashed through lier 
mind. Could these epithets apply to the man she had 
once looked upon as the perfection of his sex? Yes 
it was even so—and more. ' 

Samuella’s tongue wagged on the same topic until 
bedtime, and then Orpha had a respite, for which she 
was thankful; but she slept very little that night, 
The events of the day had so agitated her mind, that 
she found it impossible to banish the thoughts that 
came teeming into her head, filling her brain with all 
sorts of projects and devices. 

Nor was she the onby one who felt uneasiness from 
the incidents of the day. 

The conspirators, having finished their dinner, sat 
over their wine, in earnest and perplexed deliberation. 
Old Mezar, got up with great care in a suit of black 
and a white cravat, looked not unlike a missionary 
who had been among the heathen and met with poor 
success. He was the only one of the trio who seomed 
at ease. He cracked his almonds and smacked his 
withered lips over Widow Cliquot’s champagne with 
great gusto. 

‘“*A bad case!” he kept saying, nodding his grey 
locks, sagely. ‘“‘A bad case! ‘Lat girl always 
makes trouble for me, akways—always. I have always 
thought it a great pity that Calvin did not let her 
drown at the time of the flood. It’s a great pity—a 
very great pity!” 

“Why did not Calvin inform us that she was there? 
and then this encounter might have been avoided!” 
cried Thurston, “though I don't know about that, 
either. The girl is there as a companion, and pro- 
bably sees all visitors.” 

“ T don’t think Calvin is to b!ame,” returned Meza, 
reflectively. “ Perhaps he didn’t know it.” 

“It was his business to find out. I seldom find 
fault with your ings, Mezar, but I do think 
your interest in that country booby is a mistake. Ho 
has robbed you once, and my word for it, he will serve 
you some other slippery trick. ‘It is the nature of 
the beast.’ When the detective brought him to you 
and made him disgorge what was left of the eight 
hundred pounds, he had contrived to get rid of two 
hundred of it. Why did you not let him go? Why 
recommend him to Mr. Goldschmidt as a coachman? 
“TI did not want to see the lad starve,” whined 
Mezar, deprecatingly ; “so I put him in the way % 
get an honest living.” é 
“ How benevolent! ” sneered Thurston. “ You can't 
humbug me. I know you too well; and I know tliat 
you are too deep an old file to do anything without « 
motive. Now, I think your motive, in introducing 
Calvin into the house of Jacob Goldschmidt, wa _ 
he might keep a watch u ilner and mysell. 

“ How om you think 50? ” replied Mezar, with an 
injured look. 4 2 h 

But Thurstomdid think’so, a ; thoug! 
he said nothing more upon the subjec i 

“This is - wales, tgsinersl ” Thurston cried, 
changing the subject abruptly; “and I don't a 
well see hew we are to get over it. The girl per 
of Wilner’s identity, and will spoil the game 
we can find some way to stop her mouth. : 

“That she will,” retnrned Wilner, moodily, spk 
ing for the first time after a long silence; © 90° 
was the very fiend in her eye when she told ee 
would give me three days to consider. It was» 





my attempting to talk her over—she is determin! 





——— 
she changed her determination, and told him all tha 
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ee animntity eoidieniinn al 
jnowledged as my wile, or she Pp 
vont jt,and a8 you say; spoil —— 


« Were you really married to her 


“ tunately! Iwas young and green at 
Ye her patty face made a fool of me. I 
tho ting ‘oretty dearly for my folly. Look at my 
cutting me off with a beggarly allowance, 
aceount of her. I bad it in my heart to 
jave choked her in the office, when she was venting 
i. spite upon me ; and I would have done go if I had 
swag the deed could have been concealed !” 
Old Mezar chuckled to himself at this outburst, 
nodded bis head seerey> and sipped his wine 

; r complacency. P 
vil aren tale tanrridigs, do you thiak?” 
asked Thurston, thoughtfully. k : 

«] don't know, I’m sure. It was published in the 
newspapers at the time.” 2 

“But you married her under an assumed name? 

“Yes; Stephen Willis.” : 

“Then how could she prove it ?” 

“The minister still lives, and he might be able to 
identify me.” 
a right!” interposed old Mezar—“ there is 
danger of that, because if Orpha speaks to Mr. Gold- 
gbmidt he might be at some pains to investigate the 
matter. If we had only Orpha to fear, and her claims 
on you, We need give ourselves no uneasiness. But 
she may provoke an investigation which would lead 
to unpleasant results, particularly if he should happen 
to discover that you are Wilner, and not Percy 


Carsten.” : 
“Qrpha’s mouth must be stopped,” exclaimed Thurs- 


and all on 


his solitary lodging, to calculate the interest on his ill- 
gotten gains should their present scheme succeed. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Come! be we bold, and make despatch! The work 
In this next day or two must thrive and grow 
More than it has for years! The Piccolomini. 
Tue next morning Thurston Follansbee (the reader 
will observe that we call him by the name he adopted 
for the time, to preserve the thread of the story intact) 
called upon Samuella. 
His visit was quite a short one, but he contrived 
during the conversation to slip a note into Orpha’s lap 
whom he found as usual in company with Samuella. 
He then made his adieux and departed. 
The first excuse she could make, Orpha hurried up 
to her room to peruse the note, which she instantly 
surmised must have come from Wilner. She tore 
it eagerly open and perused its contents, which were 
as follows : 
“OrpnA,—I will doas you desire. Come to me, 
and we will arrange some plan for the immediate ac- 
knowledgment of our marriage. You will find me, 
in an hour's time, standing at the corner of Canal- 
street.— Your husband, 
“ STEPHEN.” 
The hour for which she had so long prayed had at 
last arrived. The stain would be removed from her 
name, and she could proudly give the lie to those who 
had defamed her. But the love which had lingered 
on, sickly, pining, but still endowed with life, and 


ton, emphatically. 


“What will stop a woman’s mouth ?” asked Wilner, 


with a puzzled 


air. 
“Death !” returned old Mezar, sententiously.. “ It’s 


an infallible remedy.” 


Wilner looked blank at these words, whilst Thurston 


shook his head gravely. 


They had not the same feeling against Orpha that 
Mezar entertained, no vindictive hatred to lead them 
into the perpetration of any overt act ; and the proposal 
of engaging in the crime which Mezar’s words 
aed to indicate, was not to be thought of for a 


moment. 

“No, no,” said Thurston, “ that will never do. The 
worst use you can put a man to is to hang him; and 
the worst use you can put a woman to is to kill her. 
I daresay you would like to hear of the girl’s death 
—you have greater cause to wish it than cither of us. 
Rat, hitherto, in all our little transactions we have 
kept on the safe side of the Jaw, and never put our 
necks or Our precious liberty in danger; and I 
intend to pursue that line of conduct until I see 
more reason to deviate from it than I do at present. I 
thivk the girl can be ‘silenced’ without risking any- 
thing.” 

“How?” asked both Mezar and Wilner, simulta- 
neously, = * 

“Quite easily,” replied Thurston, smiling with a 
conscious superiority over his associates. “ Murder ig 
but a bungling piece of work, at the best, and most 
always detected. «I have a better plan. The girl has} 
promised you, Wilner, to await your decision for three 
‘ays. Very well; you shall send a note to her, of 
which I will be the bearer, to prevent accidents, and 
wake delivery gure, forming her that you have come 
oa decision in hey favour, and appointing a place of 
meeting to arrange plans for the future. She will 
think you have yielded to her threats, and will come 
readily. The place of meeting shall be at your old 
house in Canal Street, Mezar, which you have been 
wable to let, becaase you would not put the necessary 
repairs to it. I will take care of her there—keep her 
‘close prisoner until you are married to Samuella, and 
then we can release her.” 

“But what if she makes trouble then?” asked 
Wiluer, who could not as yet clearly see. “ She might 
poceed against me for bigamy.” 

No danger of that,” chimed in Mezar. “ Lathrop’s 
pha is good ; and, if he seeures the girl for a fortnight, 
lilake care she doesn’t trouble us afterwards. Of 





fora any one of her intentions. She leaves the house 
aud does not return, and at the same time several 
‘altable articles are missed (Calvin is in the house, 
ty know), and she is naturally accused of the robbery. 
nder these circumstances they will be more likely to 
tui her to prison on her return, than to listen to, 
o believe avything she could say against you.” 

Very cunningly devised,” 1ejoined Thurston, ap- 
pevingly. “I think we have provided against the 
dwger,'and need labour under: no further apprehen- 
fous. You concoct the note, Wilner, and I will pre- 
Wie the house for her reception. By the way, I must 
omad some one to act as gaoler—but that will not be 
Wry difficult affair, But come now, let’s smoke a 
a stroll out, and have a game of billiards.” 

weston and Wilner went out with the intention 
mikibg a night of it, but Mezar tottered home to 





go his way and slfe would go hers, for there could be 
nothing between them after what had transpired. 


if he ever had in reality experienced that feeling for 
her) was now extinct, and once acknowledged as his 
wife, the law should break the chain that bound them 
and restore them both to freedom, 


dared not acknowledge to herself the thought that 
sent the conscious blood tingling into her cheeks. 


the last fashionable novel, and then went forth to 
meet her recreant husband. 


She found Wiluer standing at the corner, as his note 
had promised. He wasin a state of nervous agita- 


without a word. 


dows broken, the doorsteps crumbling away—an old 
two-story dwelling, that looked as though in the last 
stages of decay 


at the forbidding appearance of 
interruption.” 


foul play crossed her mind. She had read accounts 
of young girls being lured into obscure streets and 
treacherously made away with. -Some danger to her- 
self might linger within this old house. But what 
danger? Was she growing childish? What had she 
to apprehend? The weak, vacillating man beside 
her was incapable of any desperate villainy. She shook 
off the thought as unworthy of her, and fearlessly 
‘ourse, when she comes to meet you she will not in- | followed Wilner into the house. 


perings of apprehension. 
sensitiveness that warns it of coming danger, as the 
flowers close their petals at the approach of darkness. 
Orpha discovered this when too late to retreat. 
Wilner led the way up one fli 

worn into hollows + the 
steps, and opened a door on the landing. 


to enter. 


closed sharply after, and she heard the click of a key 
turming in the lock. She bounded*suddenly to the 
door, and, grasping the handle, tried with all her 
strength to wrench it open. In vain, It deffed her 
every effort. She was a 
mocking laugh without, and knew that Wilner was 


capable of being restored to all its pristine vigour, bad 
it met a cherishing return, for all these weary years, 
was now completely extinguished—dead; and its 
black ashes scattered far down the pathway of 
oblivion! Wilner could thank himself for this, and 
he might one day repent that he had thus ruthlessly 
cast away earth’s brightest treasure—a pure, true 
woman’s love. 

She would see him, she thought, obtain the justice 
due to her rights, so tardily given, and then he might 


She knew that his love (and she seriously questioned 


And when she was free—then—what then? Orpha 


She hastily donned her bonnet and shawl, obtained 
rmission to abseut herself for a short time from 
amuella, wliom she found immersed in the perusal of 


She took an omnibus to the corner of Canal-street. 


ion, so great as to be apparent to Orpha at a single 
nee, but she attributed the matter to a different 
than the right one. 
“Come this way,” he said; and she followed him 
He paused before a very dilapidated house, the win- 


“Do you live here? asked Orpha, greatly astonished 
the house. 
“No; but we can converse here, without fear of 


Orpha hesitated, and for a moment a suspicion of 


It is always the best policy to listen to the whis- 
The soul has an instinctive 


ht of stairs—the steps 
of innumerable foot- 


“Tn here,” he said, amd held the door open for her 
She did so, but he did not fellow her. The door 


mer! She heard a 


exulting at the success of the scheme by which she 
had been secured. 

“T have been very foolish,” thought Orpha, as she 
realized how completely she had been ensnared. A 
thought, by the way, which is very mortifying to one’s 
vanity, and not consoling under any circumstances. 
“T have placed myself in the powerof these men—for 
I can trace the handiwork of Lathrop Moneyment in 
this device, too deep for the weak brain of my false 
husband; and now they can pursue their scheme 
against Samuella’s fortune uninterruptedly, What 
canI do? Escape?” 

She looked around her. The room was small, 
with two windows. The shutters (not the green 
blinds of modern date, but the old-fashioned broad 
ones) were closed, and securely nailed to cross-bars. 
A round hole was cut in the top of each, through which 
the light was admitted, without affording any oppor- 
tunity of looking out. There was no escape in that 
direction. 

Pursuing her investigations, she beheld another 
door opposite the one by which sie had entered re- 
cently. Pushing it open, she discovered that it led 
into a smaller room or closet, in which was a low cot 
bedstead, made up and prepared for occupancy. This 
and an old deal table, two ricketty chairs, a small 
washstand, a cracked bowl and pitcher, and a small 
looking-glass, hanging awry from a nail driven in the 
wall, constituted the furniture of the apartment. 
It was very evident that she was in an old house 
that had not been occupied, except by the rats, for 
some time, and that this chamber had been prepared 
expressly for her reception. Having made this 
discovery, Orpha sat down to reflect. In which pos- 
ture of her affairs we must leave her. 
After having succeeded so well in Thurston 
Follansbee’s scheme for entrapping Orpha, Wilner 
thought, as it was so handy, that he would step into 
Mother Cyp’s and smoke a cigar. 
After a little conversation with Mother Cyp, whom 
he found behind the counter, and hearing from her 
that a couple of gentlemen were in the little parlour, 
and that one of them was his old friend, Byron Scrub, 
he regolved to go in and smoke a cigar with him. 
He found Scrub with a swarthy, black-bearded 
man about his own size; but, engaged in greeting 
Byron, he did not bestow much attention upon him. 
He invited Scrub to join him ina fresh cigar, and 
then passed the box to his friend, with a “ join us, sir ?” 
which the other did without hesitation. 
Byron’s friend lighted a match and held it towards 
Wilner, saying—" Have a light?” Attracted by the 
tones of a voice which sounded strangely familiar, 
Wilner turned and saw the stranger’s face, fully 
illuminated by the blaze of the burning match which 
he held. 
“My God!” he gasped. 
Percy?” ' 
His limbs suddenly seemed to fail him, the cigar 
dropped from his nerveless fingers, he staggered to a 
chair and sank helplessly into it, gazing with staring 
eyeballs and blank astonishment upon the apparition 
of one he had never thought to look upon again with 
mortal eyes—morally, physically prostrated. 
“Leave us, Byron,” said Percy Carsten, to his 
friend, significantly. “I wish to have a little conver- 
sation with my brother.” 
Byron was not slow of comprehension, so without 
asking a question, he quietly withdrew, kmowing 
a all would be explained in his next meeting with 
ercy. 
“You do not appear to be rejoiced at seeing me, 
Wilner,” began Percy, when they were alone together. 
“Or is yoursjoy so great at this unnexpected meeting 
that you cannot find words to express it?” There 
was an almost imperceptible tinge of irony in the 
question. 
“T thought you dead!” stammered Wilner. He: 
could scarcely yet believe the evidence of his own 
senses. 
“You see Iam still alive—wl:atever reports you- 
may have heard to the contrary,” returned Percy, 
pleasantly. It almost appeared as if he eujoyed the- 
consternation of his brother. ‘Dear me!” he con- 
tinued, “ you have dropped your cigar.” He picked 
it up and handed it to Wilner. “ Let us smoke while 
we converse.” 
He ignited another match and passed it to Wilner, 
who received it with fingers that were as tremulous: 
asa leaf shaken by the wind. His agitation was so- 
great, that the match burnt out whilst he endeavoured 
to light his cigar, without his attaining his object. 
“ Light from mine,” observed Perey, quietly notic- 
ing his failure. “I see you have not outgrown your 
old nervousness. You smoke too much, is it not se? 
I have heard doctors say that smoking was bad for 
the nerves.” 
“T don’t know,” answered Wilner, puffing away 
mechanically. , He blew out great volumes of smoke, 
and behind this vapoury mask he endeavoured to con- 
ceal his features—for he knew the tales they were 


“Can it be possible? 
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telling—and marshal into some kind of order the 
thoughts that were crowding tumultuously in his 
brain. But the effort was a vain one. The shock 
had eome upon him so suddenly—he was so ill-pre- 
pared to meet it—that it struck him down like a 
thunder-stroke, leaving him dazed, bewildered, his 
fnind a chaos. He was like one at sea, in the midst 


of storm and darkness—no pilot near, no star to steer 


by, overwhelmed by the sense of danger, from which 
there was no escape, fi 

“When did you return?” he asked, after a long 
pause, in which both had smoked as if that was their 
sole object in life. 

“A few days since. I arrived quictly, unexpectedly, 
and was rather astonished to find my name assumed 
by some person, who, doubtless, thought to profit 
by the report of my death, which he had taken for 
granted to betrue. I did not stop to consider who or 
what he might be, for my appearance would at once 
put an end to his schemes, I had another anxiety—a 
brother—my only near relation ; for whom, notwith- 
standing his faults, and they were many, I cherished 
a deep and lasting affection. I concealed my arrival 
from all bat one tried friend, in whom I knew I could 
vely—Byron Scrub—and commenced my researches. 
Judge of my astonishment when I discovered that 
this loved brother and the impostor who had assumed 
my name was one and the same person. Then I 
kuew at once that he had fallen into the hands of 
cesigning men, who, taking advantage of the strong 
resemblance which exists between us, had made him 
the tool in some dark scheme of fraud.” 

“Show me mercy! do not ex me!” cried 
Wilner, casting away his cigar, “and I will reveal all. 
I have been weak—left only an abject annuity, and 
steeped to the eyes in debt, accustomed to luxury—I 
could not resist the temptation of being rich. But, 
I swear to you! had I not firmly believed yon to be 
dead, I would never have been persuaded—for I 
was persuaded into this scheme.” 

“I do believe you. Vicious as you have become by 
evil associations, I do not think you would conspire 
to roba brother whose purse was always at your com- 
mand. There needs no oath to assure me of that. 
You would bave known that you would have lost 
nothing by trusting to my generosity, and that, on 
my return, although the act would have been almost 
enough to have brought the angry spirit of our father 
back to earth, I would have bestowed on you that 


-portion of his wealth which I consider to be your just 


due.” 

“ Perey!” 

He could. say no more. The tears gushed from his 
eyes, and he hid his shame-bowed head upon the 
table. 

Perey regarded him a few moments in silence. He 
had brought him to the proper mood, and he did not 
despair of moulding him to his wishes, and working 
his reformation even at the eleventh hour. 

Percy’s love deceived him—blinded his keen judg- 
ment so that he could not see in Wilner, as lhe would 
have done in another, how deeply the roots of vice 
were planted in this young man’s bosom, how 
thoroughly abject his soul had grown, until baseness 
had become a second nature. 

No wonder Percy was deceived, for Wilner was de- 
ceived himself. 

He really, truly felt the deep remorse his words and 
looks ex 

He inwardly resolved to tell Percy all, expose his vile 
associates, aud renounce his evil courses. 

His good angel in that hour hovered over his head, 
pluming her snowy wings as if about to settle. 

But it is so easy to make good resolves, as easy as 
—to break them. 

How long would it be before that angel, so perse- 
vering aud so patient, would grow tired of the hope- 
less task, and fly despairingly heavenward, te return 
no more ? 

In a few broken, disjointed sentences, Wilner told 
Percy all—the names of his associates, their scheme, 
and all its bearings. 

What cared he if they were punished, so long as he 
escaped ? 

Even in this moment of returning virtue, his own 
innate selfisimess would appear. 

The scheme had been ostensibly for his good; 
they, to the best of his jknowledge, had been true to 
him. 

It was a fair bargain between them, and they had 
borne all the expense and shared the risk, fora certain 
portion (the lion's share, it is true,) of the spoils; and 
in makiag terms for himself, he should, in common 
justice, adopting the motto of the fraternity, “ Honour 
among thieves,” have screened them also. 

But Wilner’s soul was not large enough to hold any 
other image than his own. 

“* Weak as ever,” said Peroy, when Wilner had made 
a clean breast of it. “ Brother, will you never have 
any mind of yourown? ButI must get you out of 
this scrape as easily as possible. There must be no 


public exposure—our family name must not be 
bjazoned in the newspapers in connection with a scan - 
dal, to amuse a gaping world. The affair must be 
managed cautiously—quietly ! ” 

“Do whatever you will. I will obey you likea 
child,” answered Wilner. 

A child, indeed, and to bo trusted as little as a child, 
thought Percy. But he did not give expression to 
that thought. There was no need of bitter taunts. | 

“ This is my idea,” he said, “and I think it the best 
we can adopt. You will go to your associates and 
tell them that you have seen me and can proceed no 
further in the affair. For their own sakes they will 
remain quiet, we need have no fear of them. Then 
you will inform Mr. Goldschmidt that unexpected 
business will call you from the city for a month. You 
will join me here, and we will depart together on a 
pleasure trip to the watering places. Our first stop 
will enable you to shave that beard; and, by the way, 
how happens it that you have been enabled to raise so 
much—the hair used to grow very lightly there?” 

“ It is false,” returned Wilner, laughing. “I knew 
you always wore a beard, and so I adopted it to make 
the resemblance stronger.” 

“In that case there will be no difficulty in getting 
rid of it. To resume: we will depart together—be 
absent a month—and return together. My face will 
then have lost some of its swartliy glow, and your 
face being smooth, and mine bearded, who will be able 
to say that Iwas not the Perey you represented ? 
and thus will your cheat be hid for ever from the 
world.” 

“You've got a great head, Percy!” exclaimed 
Wilner. “Father always said you had all the 

” 


se. 
“TI think the plan will work. Go now; and meet 
me here, at the same hour, to-morrow.” 
Without further conversation, the brethers parted. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Moryinc.—Happy is the man who is an early 
riser. Every morning day comes to him with a 
virgin’s love, full of bloom and purity and freshness. 
The youth of nature is contagious, like the gladness 
of a happy cbild. We doubt if any man can be called 
old so long as he is an early riser and an early walker. 
And (oh, youth! take our word for it) youth in dres- 
sing-gown and slippers, dawdling over breakfast at 
nocn, is a very decrepit, ghastly image of that youth 
which sees the sun blush over the mountains, and the 
dew sparkling upon blossoming hedgerows. 

A New Navat Frac.—The Swiss flag will shortly 
be seen at sea. At first sight this fact may appear 
strange, as Switzerland has no ports, and as yet 
possesses no colonies. The following decree of the 
Federal Assembly will, however, furnish an explana- 
tion of the matter:—“ Considering the petitions of a 
large number of Swiss citizens domiciled at ‘Trieste, 
Smyrna, and St. Petersburg, and the message of the 
Federal Council of the 25th November, 1864, the 
Federal Assembly of the Swiss Confederation donmpes : 
—1. The Federal Council is authorised to perm 
use at sea of the Swiss flag for Swiss vessels. 2. Unt 
an ulterior decision of the Federal Assembly, the 
Federal Council hereby receives full powers to adopt 
the necessary measures for the execution of the present 
decree.” This is the first instance of such a proceed- 
in 


g. 
Tue Frencu Grape Harvest.—A traveller who 
has closely watched the progress of the vintage 
through France is of opinion that the present will rank 
among the best years. Such a good result was not 


expected in the month of August last. At that time 
the grapes had become hard in some places for want 
of rain, and in others they were scorched with the 
extreme heat. Fortunately, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, a beneficial rain fell, which brought moisture 
inte the veins of the plant. As therain was prolonged 
the fears of the vine-dressers'were again roused, and 
some of them gathered their grapes between two 
showers, fearing they would be washed away. “ Quan- 
tity,” said they, “ is sufficient for us, for nobody can 
expect good oma | this year.” Contrary to their pre- 
diction, however, the rain ceased on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, and an east wind set in, with a brightsun. A 
complete transformation took place in the vineyards. 
The grapes that were shrivelled became full, and those 
that were green ripened in 24 hours. Hands were want- 
ing to gather the grapes, and much would have been lost 
had not the commanders of regiments lent their men 
to assist the vine-dressers; and it was at that moment 
‘that the journeymen-coopers struck for higher 
wages. The traveller was present at the making of 
the wine in the Medoc, and says the grapes are never 
pressed, except to make the wine used in the family, 
after the juice has run into a vat over which the 
grapes are placed. He describes the magnificent wine- 
cellars at Bordeaux, on the Quay des Chartrons, which 
are galleries liglited with gas, through which one may 





walk or drive amid 10,000 casks and 500,000 bottles of 





the best wines in the department, The cots 
the wine-growers are not so extensive, : 
formed to receive the produce of two o, being nly 
times it is a marquis or an earl who does the he 

to a visitor, but the majority of the w; — 
leave that duty to be performed by their helene 
man, & person who possesses the same faith in his 
master’s wine as he does in his religion, and is 7 
anxious in the care of bis casks ininthes 
children. 


STRAY NOTES ON FLOWERS, 

Wuen winter is well established, aud out-of-doog 
flowers are rare, then comes the time When peopla 
wish they had some in-doors. There js eonethin 
very pleasant in anticipating the spring, and in onlay 
sweet spring flowers blossoming in our windows ;, 
advance of those outside. I was reminded of this He 
day by a visit to a seed shop in the neighbourkood of 
Covent Garden. I had been moving about, and hai 
got very few bulbs indeed, but there I found they had 
such really charming arrangements—not things that 
one calls “shoppy,” but really well arranged and 
coming on for bloom. There was the rustic robin, 
of which I made trial last year, a most luxuriant mas: 
of hyacinths and crocuses, and snowdrops, and I thins 
tulips, making such a pile of beautiful sweet flowers 
giving so little trouble, asking only for light and water 
and then lasting such a time. 

Another plan there is for growing things in tiers: 
this is a jardinet, called after the Prince of Wale 
This I have not yet seen in flower, but it promises to 
be beautiful. The rough wood-like single flower-pois 
never are very attractive to my particular taste, 
because for plants in rooms more finished things seem 
more suitable; but even these for conservatories, often 
look very well. 

The large rustic things, however, scem quite fres 
from that defect. They stand more as single objects 
Besides these, there are well finished dark-red tem- 
cotta flower pots of exquisite colour and texture, 
which would be quite perfect for standing in the deep 
windows and recesses of Gothic houses. 

These pots, with some large white flower—s lily 
for example—or else with tall white hyacinths, or 
with spreading ferns, would look beautiful. I men- 
tion these things now, because now is the time for 
having them, and yet it is perhaps a time when fev 
people cl to be reminded of them by seeing them. 
And also it is pleasant to be able to make up for lost 
time, and to get bulbs ready growing, when we have 
failed to plant them. 

I saw, too, at Covent Garden, some such lovely table 
baskets or tins, planted with red poiusettias, and 
white pink-touched heaths and tuli 

It struck me that three of these would be so perfect 
for the dinner-table—one red and white say, and two 
white and red, or vice versd, the centre plant being 
dominant, and making a real difference, though it does 
not sound so. 

I took the precaution of asking if groups such # 
these could be packed and sent down safely anywher, 
and was told that iuey could be, and that the cost of 
the three would !w from a guinea to 30s. 

A more reaily charming ornament I could no 
recommend for Christmas time; and though, indeed, 
the poinsettias require heat to grow in, the heaths 
will last for many weeks in beauty if carefully soaked) 
—not merely watered—and then let drain sufi 
ciently. 4 ‘ 

A few weeks ago I mentioned some pretty ruste 
stands for holding small knots of cut flowers; and 3 
many people seemed interested about them, I lav 
sent one of my own to Mr. Hammond's, Baker Street, 
to be copied. It can be seen thero any time for tis 
next two or three weeks; but when seen without 
flowers, it does not look attractive ; so people woe 
imagine - little red and yellow groups lighting ' 
Christmas roses and fir look well in it, and thor 
anemones and primroses will do eurengy. AM 








nl 


A Frvixe For.—Two farmers were-crossing thelt 
fields, beguiling the way with friendly eerge 
One of them, a powerful man, six feet in heig! i 
ceived a blow on the left temple from some yo ’ 
agent, which laid him prostrate on the ground, “ve 
sible. His companion had neither seen nor ne 
one approach, and yet the sound of the w+ aa 
struck his friend to the earth fell distinetly 00 we 
In utter amazement, he lifted him up, and in a * 
short time the poor fellow regained his — light 
quired of his comrade if he had not seen id 
ning. But he had seen no lightning, neither 6 
believe thero had been any. The pein oo ‘ 
stroke was severe, but it gave less uneasiness row 
anxiety to know how the sufferer had a + 
Neither, however, could conceive & feasi ceded 
of accounting for the difficulty, and they Pe oft’ wi 
move on, when one of them felt something 
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down, took up a large and beautiful 
feet, and “oe lt Lao unravelled —-it 
pertil that the bird, scared from its haunt, had, 
wis vide ight, dashed against the head of the tall 
an — while guilty of a serious, though unin- 
onais assault, had, unfortunately, paid a severe 
wae in the loss. of the life it was trying to save. 

oe. to capital punishment asks :—Ip- what 
aes would the survivor have been had the blow, 
situation Wordinavily inflicted, proved fatal? Would 
we did account of the occurrence, and the produc- 
—?~ the partridge. in proof of its veracity, haye 
val locked upon as anything else than a story, con- 
oink with no great ingenuity, to cloak an act of 


passion, OF deep-seated hatred ? 











THE GOLD WATCH 
OR, THE DECREE OF FATE. 


CHAPTERY. 


“ffere isan advertisement, describing a situation 
which, I think, will just suit me,” said Clara Hildreth, 
“iiwscing Mrs. Borden. “Shall I read it to you? 

“Do,” replied Mrs. Borden. 

And Clara read as follows : : 

“Wanted.—A young woman qualified to teach the 
branches in English, also to give lessons in 
drawing, may find an eligible situation in a family 
yesiding in Yorkshire, A line addressed to G. Wil- 
Jams, Post-office, York, if accompanied with satis- 
factory recommendations, will receive immediate at- 
Do't you think that T had better answer it with- 
out delay 2” inquired Clara, when she had finished 
eading it. 
ary don't know but that it may be best,” replied 
Mrs, Borden, “ seeing that necessity compels you to do 
something for a livelihood ; yet it seems hard that you 
should be obliged to wear your life out in the onerous 
and exhausting employment of a teacher, when you 
ought to be in the enjoyment of the rank and privi- 
leges dee to the eldest daughter of one of the 
wealthiest gentlemen in the country.” 

“Dol rightly understand you?” said Clara. “I 
always imagined that my mother at the time of her 
decease Was a widow.” 

“Tuat wasan inference naturally derived from the 
few circumstances you were acquainted with. I am 
net certain that it was judicious to so long withhold 
fem you a full explanation of those incidents which 
induced your mother to seek q home with me several 
months prior to your birth. I Ifave acted, however, in 
compliance with her wishes, for-she dreaded that a 
ful disclosure might cause you to feel discontented 
with your humble lot. . 

“As you are now compelled to leave the secluded 
spot where you have spent twenty years of your life, 
sud may by some chance come in contact with some 
of your paternal relations—possibly even with your 
father himself—I think it best that you should know 
ll—that is, all that I am able to tell you. 

“Your parents were very young at the time of 
their clandestine marriage—your father being scarce 
twenty, your mother only sixteen. Had the secret 
transpired, it would have caused your father to 
bedisitherited. As the best means of preventing its 
diseovery, your mother, who was an orphan, left the 
rool of her guardian, and sought a home-with me. 
the seclusion of my dwelling and its great distance 
fom her former abode, alone influenced her in her 
choice, for though we soon became warm friends, we 
vere then entire strangers to each other. 

“Asa parting interview, which your parents had 
Anticipated, was prevented by some adverse circum- 
stnee, the name your mother was to assume was not 
‘greed upon between them. 

: * She, however, in a letter which she wrote ber hus- 
ndimmediately after her arrival, informed him that for 
the Present, she had assumed the name of Smith, and 
Tequested him to inform her, when he wrote, if there 
“ss any other whieh he should ‘prefer. She repeived 
waswer to this letter, neither to a second. To a 
third, which she wrote him goon after you were born, 
the received a reply, 

te Thngh he assured he of his unalterable affection, 
to oe to be able at some future time 
inthe ake ge her as his wife, there was ‘something 
tides. yie of the letter that seemed forced and ar- 


primary 


, Lour mother pereeived this, and while she saw 
ute of trusting to the continuance’of an affec- 
oe “ay chilled and drooping, she saw the still 
event, th a of trasting to the fulfilment of an 
fitare. st so far forward into the. dim uncertain 


“The on 


Ot fervour we _ part of his letter which bore the stamp 


eet arity, was where he conjured her to 
t and guard the secret of their marriage as 


she would her own life and the lives of those she held 
dearest. 

“¢ An unguarded word or look even,’ said he, ‘may 
be death to my hopes. I tremble, lest by some for- 
tuitous disclosure, I shall be cast penniless upon the 
world. It will, therefore, be prudent for us to abstain 
from writing to each other frequently on your account 
as well as mine.’ 

“He addressed her as Mrs. Mary Smith, and said 
nothing relative to her exchanging that name for 
some.other. Your mother, who was proud and high- 
| Spirited, could not brook the idea’ of being regarded 
| by him as liable at any moment, by some unforseen 
event, to be the means of marring his fortunes. She 
therefore determined to owe him nothing. My re- 
moval to this place, still more secluded than where I 
then lived, favoured her resolution. She accompanied 
me, and exchanged the name of Smith for that of 
Hildreth. She was able by her industry to maintain 
herself and you, and thus save a few pounds un- 
touched, with which she intended to defray tle ex- 
penses of your education. She did not live to see 
this done, but the sum, considerably augmented by 
having been safely invested, has, to the best of my 
ability, been appropriated to the accomplishment of 
her purpose.” 

“For which I am afraid that I have made buta 
poor return,” said Clara. “The manner in which 
you have accomplisiied my mother’s wishes has my 
warmest thanks. I think I can understand and ap- 
preciaté the feelings which actuatéd her. Her pride, 
founded ov self-respect, which induced her-to re- 
nounce the assistance of one who evidently regarded 
ber as a burden, affords me an example worthy of 
imitation. But what was my father’s name? You 
have, not told me that yet.” 

“Hawthorne. Thomas Hawthorne.” 

“ And do you know if he still lives?” 

“He does. He must, by some means, have ascer- 
tained that your mother was dead, as, soon afterward, 
he married a second wife, and has, I have understood, 
a nutnber of children.” 

“ Where does he live ?” 

“ Somewhere in Yorkshire, I believe.” 

“Why, that is where the family reside who: have 
advertised for a governess,” said Clara, changing 
colour. 

“ True, but Yorkshire is large enough to hold a great 
many families besides Mr, Hawthorne's,” said Mrs. 
Borden, smiling. 





CHAPTER IL 

A LETTER, bearing testimony to Clara’s irreproach- 
able moral character, as weH as her possessing the 
qualifications to teach all that was named in the ad- 
yertisement, was voluntarily written by a gentleman 
of the first respectability. Having obtained several 
signatures besides bis own, he. forwarded it according 
to directions. An answer was soon received from 
Mr. Williams, saying that the gentleman who wished 
to obtain Miss Hildreth as a governess, was- satisfied 
with the statement contained in the letter, and would 
ike her to come immediately. Clara, therefore, made 
tiie necessary. preparations for her departure. 

Mr. Williams had, by some oversight, omitted to 
mention the name of the family that required her 


a 


services, but the description he’ gave of their r . 


to place between them, and made her sigh for the 
humble home slie had left. 

There were three daughters, the eldest a lovely 
girl of fifteen, whose name was Amelia, one seven 
years younger, who was considered very plain by the 
whole family, and whose name was Isabel, and little 
Ellen. 

Ellen, who was about four, was a little rose-lipped 
Hebe, with a profusion of golden curls, and before 
tive minutes had passed, sidled up to Clara, and with 
a smile placed’ a sprig of yellow jessamine on ber 
lap. 
But the one, who above all the rest, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hawthorne, attracted Clara’s attention, was 
Pembroke Hawthorne, who was_.an only son. 

He was scaree seventeen, though he had the appear- 
ance of being several years older, and in his counten- 
ance was combined all that was most attraetive in.’ 
the features of both parents, with few of the defects 
His had none of the peculiar look which an iron will 
may stamp—lightly, it is true—even upon youthful 
features, and which was the strongest characteristic of 
his father’s; and they possessed still less of the 
haughtiness and forbidding coldness which marred: 
the almost faultless beauty of his mother’s. He was 
in truth, as Clara inferred from his appearance, pos- 
sessed of many generous and noble qualities, but he 
was of too ardent a temperament, and’ might probably 
have been more readily influenced by the persuasion 
and example of others, than most persons, even of his- 
immature age. 

Clara retired at an early hour to her own room, and 
too much excited to wish to sleep or even to feel 
fatigued by her journey, commenced unpacking her~ 
trunk. 

In doing this she came across. what appeared to bea 
miniature-case, which unknewn to her had been place 
there by Mrs. Borden. 

As she opened the case, her thoughts were busy in 
conjecturing whose miniature it contained, 

A single glance of it thrilled every nerve, for though 
it represented a young man, the resemblance it bere 
to Mr. Hawthorne was so striking, that she could 
not, for a moment, doubt that he was the original. 

Had any doubt existed, it would have been removed 
by finding the name, “ Thomas Hawthorne,” inscribed 
on the back of it. 

During the first moments of this discovery thie ‘af- 
fections of her heart gained the ascendancy over every 
other consideration; and had she then been in her 
father’s presence, she would without stopping. to” 
calmly ¢alculate the probable consequences, have re- 
vealed herself ; but dnring the weary hours of a sloep- 
less night, she had time for reflection, and she said to 
herself : 

“Were I to claim his notice, he would regard mo 
with coldness, if not distrust ; ahd’ even were he com-'' ‘ 
petled to acknowledge me, he would consider me as 
invading the rights of his other children, who might‘ ~ 
scorn to eall me sister. I will neither claim his 
bounty nor appeal to his affection, since: they’ were 
both withheld when I most needed them. I will:be~ 
cold and distant to them all—even to little Ellen who 
gave me the sprig of jessamine.” ’ | 
‘Clara’ found, however, that the resolution was morc 
easily adopted than kept. ays 
When Ellen met her in the morning, her eyes fall-af ' 
sunshine, anda whole swarm of dimples playingeabout 





with respect to situation and other particulars, to- 
gether with direetions relative to her journey, was so 
explicit that she was put to no inconvenience. 

It was about sunset the day that the hired con- 
veyance stopped opposite the entrance of a winding 
avenue, shaded with elms, through whose graceful 
foliage were seen the glimpses of @ fine old mansion. 

“That is where Mr. Hawthorne lives,” said tke 
driver, addressing Clara, as he: let down the steps. 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” she repeatedly, involuntary. 

“Yes,” he replied; “there is no other house such 
as you described within a dozen miles of here. Here, 
too, is a servant ready to take your luggage.” 

A moment's reflection soothed her agitation. 

“ There are others of the name of Hawthorne,” said 
she, mentally, “ besides my father,” and the thought 
that she might now be about to enter lis presence, 
which at hearing the name pronounced had flashed 
across her mind, was abandoned. 

Clara arrived at the right time to see the whole 
family together. 

Mr. Hawthorne, a very handsome man of about 
forty, scanned her features with one of those quick, 
searching glances which reads more and deeper than 
can be done by an hour of careless attention. Olara’s 
eyes drooped so quickly beneath the gaze: of his, that 
she had no opportunity to mark the almost purple 
flush that crossed his brow. Neither did any one else 
observe it, for it came and was gone almost in the 
same instant. . 

Mrs. Hawthorne was a beautiful woman, but there 
was a haughfiness in her demeanour which made 
Clara at oncevsensible of the wide barrier she intended 


the corners of her red: lips, as she raised her! faee to: * 
hers to claim and give .a kiss, she scarce forbore utter- 
ing the words: “ My dear sister!” as she knelt on the : 
carpet, and clasped her in her arms. i 
Pembroke, too, met her with smiles, and a cheerful 
“wood-morning!” and there was more heartiness in 
the morning salutation of Mr. Hawthorne than she had 
anticipated, judging from the inflexibility of -his coun- 


tenance, 

The ‘eldest daughter was at times disposed to be 
haughty and imperious, in imitation of her mother’s 
example, though, generally speaking, she was far from 
assuming any such foolish airs. 

Isabel appeared to be an object of no great’ interest 
to anyone, except little Ellen, whose heart was so full 
of the warm and benevolent affections: that’ it would 
have been a hard thing for her not to love an own 
sister, even if she wae not handsome. ‘ ‘8 
Isabel fully returned’ her affection, thankful for an 
opportnnity to lavish the hoarded love of ‘her heart 
where it would not be received with indifference and 
repelled with scorn. 

Though at first very shy of Clara—for a late gover- 
ness, taking her tone from.the family, had treated her 
with little indulgence—she soon learned to love her! 
with her whole heart. 

Pembroke, as if drawn towards her by some secret’ 
and irresistible influence, soon treated her with all the 
confidence he would have shown to an elder sister, 
little suspeeting that he was really bound to her by the 
ties of kindred. 

Her own knowledge of this circumstance Jed her: to 
treat him with much less reserve than she otherwise 
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would have done; and as the seclusien to which he 
lived precluded bim from familiarly associating with 
young persons of his own sex and rank, he was in 
the habit of joining her in her walks, or whenever he 
found her sufficiently at leisure to be able to converse 
with him. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“Pustproke,” said Mr. Hawthorne, one day, ad- 
dressing his son, “I have just received a letter which 
will oblige me to start in the morning for London. 
A note of one hundred pounds in favour of Mr. 
Harmer becomes due to-morrow, and I wish you 
would ride over and pay it, and mind and be careful 
to take a receipt. You will find the moncy in ny 
writing-desk.” 

Pembroke promised compliance, and taking the key 
of the desk which his father handed him, he put it 
into his pocket. 

Mr. Hawthorne thea sent for Clara, and paid her 
that part of her salary which had become due, 
amounting to twenty-seven pounds. 

The next morning, when Pembroke went to the 
desk for the money, he perceived his father's watch, 
which was a very valuable one, lying on a table. He 
had just received the intelligence that several very 
stylish young men, from London, had recently arrived 
at Mr. Harmer's; and, assailed by a sudden feeling of 
vanity, he removed his own watch from his pocket, 
which was of trifling value, and replaced it by the 
splendid gold one belonging to his father. It was fif- 
teen miles to Mr. Harmer's, and when he arrived there 
he found that he was absent. 

The stylish young gentlemen, however, whom he 
had heard about, were there, and he warmly con- 
gratulated himself on having exchanged watches, 
when one of them courteously inquired of him the 
time of day, remarking that he believed all the 
watches there were too fast. 

“ We were amusing ourselves with dice, when you 
arrived,” said the gentleman whose mind had been set 
easy with regard to the time of day, “will you join 
us?” Pembroke declined, alleging his entire ignorance 
of all games of chance, as well as hia decided disap-. 
probation of them. 

“ Oh,” said one of them whose name was Lecchley, 
“the stakes we play for are merely nominal, our 
object being amusement rather than gain, and the loss 
of such trifling sums can injure no one.” 

The others now joined their persuasions to Leech- 
loy's, and Pembroke, more from seeing in them a dis- 
position to ridicule his scruples than from any incli- 
nation to play, was at length induced to comply. 

He soon parted with all the money he had about 
him, except the hundred pounds with which he was to 
pay Mr. Harmer, when he declined playing any longer 
though importuned to do so by the others. 

“ As it is all luck and chance,” said one of them, 
“ You treat yourself unfairly in not trying to win back 
what you have lost.” 

Pembroke, already considerably excited, was easily 
prevailed upon to throw again. 

This time he won, and as the stakes had been 
greatly increased, he found nearly all that he had lost 
back agaln in bis pocket. 

He now entered eagerly into the spirit of the game, 
but Fortune again turned against him. 

Urged on, however, by the hope of winning, he 
continue to play till he had lost ove hundred pounds 
more than he had money of his own to pay. 

“ Your watoh is good for that sum,” said Leechley: 

Pembroke was ashamed to say it belenged to his 
father, and while he was hesitating whether to give 
up the watch or the money intended for Mr. Harmer, 
one of them remarked that they should remain in the 
place a week er ten days, and if he chose he might 
redeem it in that time. This decided him to part 
with the watch, for although he knew of no way to 
raise a hundred pounds by which to redeem it, still he 
thought there was a possibility that he might. Hoe 
paid Mr. Harmer, who soon afterwards arrived, and 
then, with a heavy heart, started for home. His 
father had furnished him with his usual quarterly 
allowance of spending-money some time previous, 
and all that remained of it, he unfortunately had had 
with him, and therefore lest. As it would be a num- 
ber of weeks before the next quarter came round, all 
hope was cut off from receiving anything from his 
father, even should he return in season, which was 
very improbable. To add to his disteess he reeeived 
the subjoined note from his father: 

“Dear Pemproxe,—You will find a watch lying 
on the table in my office, which I have reasons for 
valuing much above its price, which I wish you to 
remove to the fireproof safe, as by some strange for- 
getfulness I forgot to place it there myself before I left 
home. “'T, HAWTHORNE.” 

The mement he read this note, he ordered his horse, 
and rode with furious speed in the direction of Mr. 
Harmer's. 


He met Leechley and one of his companions a short 
distance from the house. 

As he suddenty reined in his horse, his eye caught 
the gleam of a ruby seal which was attached to the 
watch he had lost, somewhat ostentatiously displayed 
by Leechley. 

The object of Pembroke, when he left home, was to 
attempt to persuade him to return the watch, and to 
accept his note for one hundred pounds in its stead, 
but the cold sneer on the gamester’s lip, who read 
Pembroke's errand in -his wild and excited counten- 
ance, told him it would be useless. 

He, however, gathered courage, and requested 
the watch to be restored on the condition we Lave 
named. 

“You are a minor, I believe,” said Leechley, in 
reply, “therefore your note would be of no value in 
any case.” 

“My sense of honour would make it valuable in 
every case,” said Pembroke, warmly. 

“ Nothiug more likely,” said Leechley, with an air 
of irony, “ yet after all, ‘a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.’ Bring me a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds any time within eight days and the watch 
shall be restored.” 

“T understood,” said Pembroke, “that a hundred 
pounds would redeem it.” 

“Tt is nothing more than fair,” said Leechley, “that 
I should receive something for my trouble, especially 
as I should prefer to retain the watch rather than to 
exchange it for a larger sum than I named.” 

“Where is Mr. Harmer?” said Pembroke. “I will 
appeal to him.” 

“ But { will not,” said Leechley. “I can settle my 
own affairs without an arbiter.” 

Indignant with himself for having stooped so low 
as to ask a favour of ene equally destitute of heart or 
principal, without saying another word, he turned his 
horse homeward. 

He was several hours on the road, for he suffered 
his horse to take his own humour, which led him 
frequently to stop and crop the grass and herbage 
which bordered the forest-path, which Pembroke had 
chosen in preference to the high road. It was late 
when he arrived home, and as he hurriedly crossed 
the hall on his way to his own room, his mother 
called to him. : . 

* Pembroke,” said the, “ you are growing much too 
irregular in your hours. We dined fall two bours 
ago, and the table has been kept waiting for you ever 
since.” 

“TI wish for no dinner,” he replied, and hastened on 
te his room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CLARA was in the habit of taking s ramble in the 
woods and fields about sunset, generally taking Isabel 
and Ellen with her; but to-day they were busy with 
their toys, which gave ber an opportunity to extend 
her walk beyoud its usual limits. 

As she entered a dimly defined forest-path, the 
wind, which began to freshen as the day drew to a 
close, sounded like the echoes of distant music as it 
swept through the oaks and chestnuts which towered 
in primeval majesty. 

As she passed on, another sound like the murmur- 
ing of waters blended with the dreamy music of the 
wind, and in a few moments she found herself in a 
gloomy weird-like spot, such as fancy might select 
or a Druid’s shrine. 


dark hollow aniid ai of rocks, over which, de- 
pending from the branches of an aged oak, were fan- 
tastic wreaths of moss and tangled masses of wild 
vines. 

She started as she drew near the oak, for seated on 
one of its roots, which wound like a huge serpent 
beneath the emerald moss, was Pembroke Hawthorne. 
His face was buried in his hands, and he had not 
heeded her approach. 

She drew near where*he sat, and laid her hand on 


his arm. 
“ Ah! Miss Hildreth,” said he, starting, and making 
a faint effort to smile, “is it you? 1 could hardly 
have expected that you would wander to this solitary 
lace.” 


“ Bhe voice uf this dark stream attracted me,” said 
she, ‘and I am glad that it did, for I wish’ to speak 
with you alone.” 

Pembroke made no reply, but regarded her with a 
look which seemed to ask her why. 

“You have,” said she, “ever since your ride a few 
mornings since, appeared agitated and unhappy. Do 
not think me presuming, if I ask if it is occasioned by 


even so poor a thing as sympathy may not be entirely 
worthless.” 

“Your sympathy could never be worthless,” he 
replied, “at least to me. I only regret that I do not 





at this time deserve it.” 


A stream of water was sluggishly welling from a’ 


anything which will admit of alleviation. Sometimes, 


“Porhaps,” said she, “I ma 
thing more substantial than eympathe 2 ea 

“No,” said he, “I have been guilty of y 
tented ane gat 

must reap the ts, whic 
may be banishment from my fathers rea { know, 
not a person to pardon what I have been wh is 
My mother would, I'am afraid, be still 1s, 
ne you will Barge me very vain, and weak, oat 
guilty, yet, as the only person who 
- upbraid mo, I will est you ail Mm confident wi 

e then, without either endeavourine inte hi 
vanity in exchanging his own watch nem 7 
of his father's, or his subsequent weakness in Fo 
to the temptation of hazarding what was not bis ~ 
gave Clara a full account of all the cireumstances. 

“I can save you,” said Clara, joyfully, ag he Q 
eluded his rapid narration. “ Your father pad 
0 morning . ao — which, with the addition o 
the mone rought with me, will redeem 
watch.” . ~ spon te 

“ And do you think'that Iam meanvenongh to 4. 
cept what you have earned at the price of 80 myc 
toil, to say nothing of censure and blame often g0 yp. 
scrupulously lavished for others faults mther thas 
your own?” ;' 

“If you will-accept it, I shall be more th i 
for all you allude to” 7 

“Do not urge me,” said he; “I must not add th 
sin of meanness to what I am already guilty of.” 

“Tf.” said Clara, “you hesitate to receive it fron 
your sisters’ governess, accept of it from your sister” 

“T, indeed, have reason to regard you as a sister,” 
said he, “and I do, as @ very dear one. To t 
allowed so to consider you is a privilege which] 
siiall ever fondly prize. Let me not, then, to a further 
extent than what I have already done, forfeit my 
claims to your sisterly regard to esteom.” 

“Nothing can at least destroy your claims to my 
affection,” said she. “Pembroke, you do not rightly 
understand me. [am your real sister—your father's 
daughter by a former marriage. I did not intend 
disclose this to you or any other person at present; 
but, as you need sympathy and assistance, you cet- 
tainly cannot refuse them of a sister.” 

“I knew something of this, dear Olara,” said Pem- 
broke, with a brightening countenance. “1 do no 
mean that I knew anything of the tie that unites ws; 
but by the accidental sight of a paper, not intended 
for my eye, I knew that my father had a wife nud 
a child previous to his marriage with my mother. [ 
thought however, that they were both dead. Com 
sit by me,” he added, ing her hands within his 
and gently drawing herdown upon the lowly seat be 
still continued to occupy, “and tell mo all abo 
it.” 

A low rustling sound, which seemed to proceed from 
behind the tangled curtain of moss and vines, whic 
drooped quite to the ground, attracted Clara's atte: 
tion. 

“The particulars I am about to relate,” said she 
lowering her voice, “are for your ear only, snd 
would not willingly have any other listener.” 

“Therecan be no n near,” he replied, “for 
this is too wild a spot to attract either my mother « 
Amelia, or any of the servants.” ‘ 

Clara, however, in relating the few incidents r 
specting her parents which she herself knew, did aot 
forget the precaution of speaking in suppressed 
voice. 

Pembro! 


whose generous and affectionate impulses 
were all afdused, urged her to disclose herself to theit 
father. } 
“Though stern he is just,” said he, “and by claim- 
ing your birthright, you will, to say the least, throw of 


those trammels imposed by poyerty, and secure to 
yourself a me without being obliged to daily 
perform a task sufficiently ungrateful in itself, and made 
doubly -oppressive by the caprice and fault-foding 
spirit of those who employ you.” : 

But Clara firmly withstood all his arguments is 
favour of such a procedure, at least for the present 
for she feared that it might prove the means of sowing 
dissension between her father and the haughty lady 
he had chosen for a wife. ; » ail 

“If you are averse to telling him yourself, 
Pembroke, “ suffer me to inform him.” 

“ No,” she replied, “let us for the present —_ 
the secret between ourselves. And now, 354 re ua 
for the cenfidence I have reposed in you, will oY a 
comply with my request? Do not, I a 
‘deny me; for if,as you say, reproach - ios 

t you, shall I not as your sister have — . 
of averting what must wound me a3 well as yo lee 

“ Be it so then,” said he, “though at present, 
see no way by which I can repay you. ee 

“ Your Save is all the pay I ask or wish’ al 
Clara. “I will find an opportunity to hand 0 
money this-evening or early in the avveny 2 lige 
“My sister,” said Pembroke, touching his " 





the cheeks of Clara, to which excitement 
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ae ae vivid glow, “ How proud should I 
pied vowledge you before the world.” 
bio her arm withia his, they now walked 
- homeward, the shades of twilight having 
am Br to evening by the time they reached the 
4 They met Mrs. Hawthorne at the entrance of 
all. 4 
“ father’s absence,” said she, addressing 
~ af Ti should esteem it a privilege to be able to 
| to you occasionally, if it will not interfere with 
od rier claims of Miss Hildveth.” . 
\ Miss Hildreth,” he replied, “ has had as little of 
r com as yourself since my father’s 
do with the exception of about an hour since 
—" ‘and which, I assure you, was entirely ac- 


: ” 
aie accidental I dare say!” said Mrs. Haw- 
thorne. “You will oblige me, however, to avoid any 
such accidental meetings, as I do not care to have my 
daughters’ governess wandering about after dark, even 
with so grave and honourable a personage as Mr. 
Pembroke [awthorne.” ; 

Pembroke bit his lips till the blood came to prevent 
a somewhat indiscreet reply, aud passed on to go to 

“ 

7} a becoming so sentimental and ethereal,” 
sid his mother, after calling him to return, “as to 
able to live on air, I suppose 5 as you have eaten 
ing since morning. 
or not been well, and did not feel the need of 
ating,” he replied, and returning he took some fruit 
from @ basket on a side-table, and again started to go 
to his room, ; . 

Once more she sought to detain him, but distrusting 
his ability to control his temper so as to prevent say- 
ing auything that it would be better to leave unsaid, 
he begged her to excnse him. Clara, who heard his 
step on the stair, stood ready to hand him the money. 

“God bless you, my sweet sister,” said he, pressing 
thehand from which he received it, ‘“ I am afraid we 
shall have few opportunities to meet, yet I will, if 
possible, see you to-morrow after I return, and inform 
you of my success.” d 
; Loag before bis mother rose, Pembroke was on his 
way to Mr. Harmer’s. Ho sueceeded in obtaiuing the 
watch, which was probably owing to the unexpected 
entrance of @ person on the scene with @ warrant to 
arrest Leechley and his companions, as before that 
aiill more liad been demanded for its restoration than 
on the day preceding. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ar the close of two weeks, Mr. Hawthorn returned. 
He was in remarkably good spirits, for the enterprise 
which bad called him from. home had terminated 
successfully, 

The golden curls of little Ellen, fell over his 
shoulder, who, emboldened by the cheering tones of 
his veice, ventured to nestle closely to his side as he 
threw himself on a luxurious lounge; and even the 
plain Isabel was made glad by a few kind words, 
—_ from their rarity, “were treasured all the more 

nly. 

All this, however, was like the morning rainbow, 
oninows of storm rather than sunshine. © 

An hour afterwards Pembroke and Clara were 
summoned to a retired apartment, were were both Mr. 
aod Mrs. Hawthorne. 

_ The former, who was very pale, was rapidly walk- 
P| the = and seemed struggling with some power- 
em 


Pembroke could enly suspect that the unfortunate 
aftir about the watch had by some means come to his 
Parents’ care, and that he was now arraigned for the 
“~ of receiving the reproof which he knew he 

Clara’s suspicions likowise glanced that way, and 
she trembled at the thought ot incurring blame for 
what she had done; yet she shrank less from the 

of receiving censure herself for the assistance she 
bad rendered Pembroke than from that whieh he 
would ineur for aceepting it. 
— Hawthorn attempted once or twice to address 
rater tery gee — abruptly off, as if . 
« dificult to express himsel: D i 
= suited him. = ci Pern 
y,_Jére stands the one you should address,” said 
‘irs, Hawthorne, turning to Clara “You little ima- 
a continued she, addressing the trembling girl, 

— you were exhorting this very wise and 
any young man to preserve a certain important 
re between yourselves, that there was one near 
si apace both the secret and the exhortation. It 
ae eeery, she added, seeing that Clara 
Seas ut to speak, “ for you to attempt to exculpate 

mn for, though my son was to blame for not 

ia g + scorn and loathing from one who so 
hig 4 “th unequivocally expressed a passion for him, 
Dead his edevnccn “PeTience may, in some measure, 


2 


“T have been to blame in this more than they,” said 
Mr. Hawthorne. “I might have foreseen that.a lovely 
and fascinating girl, even if she were two or three 
years his senior, would be a dangerous object for a 
youth, generous and impressible as Pembroke, to be in 
daily intercourse with.” 

“Tf,” said Pembroke, “my mother imagines that I 
regard Miss Hildreth with sentiments different from 
those due to a sister worthy in every respect of a 
brother's love, Ican only say that she is mistaken; 
on the other hand, I can say, with equal regard to 
the truth, that her affection for me is of the same 
nature, though I regret that it is far less worthily be- 
stowed.” 

“ And I regret,” said his mother, “ that the wealth 
of your fraternal affection is such that you are obliged 
to lavish it upon your sisters’ governess. One might 
have imagined that a young gentleman who has three 
sisters would be under no such necessity.” 

“ Miss Hildreth,’’ said Pembroke, “it will be doing 
you injustice to any longer preserve the secret which 
you wished should remain between us?” 

“Stay,” said his father; “I know what the secret 
is, and I am the one who should reveal it. Had I been 
gencrous, I should have done it before. Clara, you are 
my daughter. I knew that you were when I first 
saw you. Fora moment, I almost imagined that the 
dead had risen, and that my first wife stood before 
me. Considerations unworthy: myself deterred me 
from obeying the better and more generous impulses 
of my heart, and acknowledging you in the presence 
of my family. This,” said he, turning to his wife, 
“should give you no pain, for at the commence- 
ment of our acquaintance, I told you that I had been 
married.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Hawthorne, “ but you did not 
tell me that your daughter survived your wife. I 
always thought that they were both dead.” 

“I was led to believe that this was the case,” said 
Mr. Hawthorne, “ or I should have been more earnest 
in my inquiries relative to the orphan of my neglected 
wife.” 

“If you were ignorant of the existence of your 
daughter,” said Mrs. Hawthorne, ‘she seems to have 
known that she had a father, and a I confess, 
managed to introduce herself into our family with 
an adroitness which does her infinite credit as a 
manceuvrer, however slight the claims which it may 
give her to delicacy and sincerity.” 

“T only wish that every period had as well-founded 
claims to them both,” said Pembroke. “She did not 
even know the name of the family that required her 
services till she arrived here, my father’s agent, by 
some strange oversight, having neglected to mention 
it.” 

“ And when she became aware that she was beneath 
her father’s roof, instead of making herself known to 
him and to me, as she should have done, she chose 
you for a confidant,” said his mother. 

“If she was silent on the subject to my father and 
to you,” said Pembroke, “it was from reasons which 
might be readily apprehended. As for her making a 
confidant of me, it was from motives as unpremedi- 
tated as they were generous. It was to induce me to 
accept of a favour, which you cannot appreciate as I 
do, unless you know why she wished to confer it. I 
had hoped to conceal my weakness and my folly from 
my parents, but since by so doing I shall suffer a shade 
to reston her who has so truly shown herself my 
sister, I will confess all.” 

He then related the manner in which he had 
yielded to temptation, and told them of the generosity 
of Clara, who so freely surrendered all she had received 
for weeks and months of toil, to enable him to redeem 
an article so highly valued by his father. 

“Had it not been for her,” said he, when he had 
finished his recital, “I don’t know what I might have 
been left to do, for when I returned from Mr. Harmer’s 
the second time, I was so excited that I was scarcely 
myself. I had in my mind, a vague, half-formed plan 
of returning once more and again trying my fortune 
with the dice, and if unsuccessful of leaving my home 
for ever. It was my sister that saved me.” 

Mr. Hawthorne, the errors of whose early life, 
within the last fifteen minutes had passed vividly 
before him, felt in no mood to reprove his son for 
what he felt sure he had repented of too sincerely to 
repeat. The feelings of Mrs. Hawthorne, too, under- 
went a change, when she found that her only son had 
approached the verge of ruin, and that he owed his 
preservation to the condemned and despised Clara. 
From that time Mr. Hawthorne acknowledged her as 
his daughter, and his wife had the good sense to sup- 
press all unamiable feelings, and to permit her to 
enjoy the same privileges as Amelia. C. 0. 








TurkomMaN CHEQuEs.—To-day our caravan was 
visited by crowds of the nomads dwelling on the spot. 
Some business was transacted, and bargains struck 





between the merchants and cattle-dealers of our 





caravan, and upon credit, too. They applied to me to 
draw op in writing their cheques. I wassurprised.to 
find that the debtor, instead of handing over his 
signature to tranquilize his creditor, put it into his 
own pocket; and this was the Turkoman way of 
arranging the whole business. When I questioned the 
creditor as to this remarkable manver of procedure, 
his answer was, “What have I to do with the 
writing ? The debtor must keep it by him as a 
reminder of his debt.”—“ Travels in Central Asia.’ By 
A. Vambéry. 








EDUCATION. 


In treating of the importance and necessity of this 
prominent subject, it is necessary to place it under a 
careful and critical observation, to view its crowning 
glories with an observant eye, and seek to profit by 
its advantages. There are few persons, I think, who 
properly understand the true meaning of education ; 
and, as it is requisite to my subject, I will givo its 
correct definition. 

Properly defined, education is the “comprehension 
of all the series of instruction and discipline which is 
intended to correct and form the habits of an in- 
dividual.” This branch may, however, have a still 
higher elevation, and also implygthat it includes know- 
edge of the highest degree. Education is refinement, 
and refinement is the keystone to advancement ;, 
therefore all the advancements and prosperities which 
are carried into execution by a nation may be styled: 
her enlightenment. The world’s advancement to-day 
she owes to her illustrious philosophers, who intro- 
duced the many arts which lay concealed from view 
until they, the models of refi t and education, 
disclosed them to the view of all. ‘The world rewards. 
these renowned men with her universal praise, and. 
their names are placed upon the mount of glory, for 
ever to shine like the mariner’s star. 

The well educated man not only outwardly exhibits 
a look of intellect, but his actions are ready at all 
times to prove his outward assertion. His mouth does. 
not utter that which is unbecoming to one of his 
station, neither does he advance subjects of a low or 
demoralizing nature, but his mind is open at all times 
to pure, exhaustless subjects, which when expressed, 
fills the soul of an individual with rapture. Governed 
entirely by his own intellect, he fears not the useless 
slurs which are cast upon him by those envious in- 
dividuals who seek to ruin his reputation. Envy and: 
malice find no place in his breast, but he is ready at. 
all times to help the needful and supply others with 
unlimited knowledge. In society he is the hero and 
pride of their circle, where, advancing subjects that 
are interesting and useful, he is rewarded with their 
esteem. 

The means of obtaining an education are notalways 
placed within a person’s grasp, but by a steady appli- 
cation to study and a devoted mind he may finally, 
after many struggles, obtain it; though disappoint- 
ment meet him at every gate, and his almost vain 
efforts are crushed, he, has but to gaze upon the 
examples of the illustrious men who were his prede- 
.cessors, and proceed with his study. 

Newton, one of the greatest phillosophers that ever 
faced the world’s existence, was but a man in poor 
circumstances, his education obtained by his own 
industry. He knew no such word as fail; but 
onward he sped with unlimited knowledge, till finally 
he disclosed those discoveries which lay veiled from. 
the earth for centuries. If we all should comply with 
his example, we could look at the poet’s words ina 
thoughtful manner, and all agree in saying that. 
“ Knowledge is power.” C. i 











Hasits oF Beettes.—The chief function of this 
family (Nitidularie) is that of scavengers. Their main 
business is to clear off decaying substances from the 
face of the earth, especially those minute and neg-- 
lected portions which have escaped the attention of- 
other scavengers whose operations are conducted on @ 
larger scale. We may characterize them in one point 
of view as retail scavengers. They are, so to speak, 
users-up of waste materials. After the beast of prey 
has satisfied his hunger on the animal he has slain; 
after the hyena and the vulture have gorged them- 
selves on its carrion; after the fly has consumed the 
soft parts; after the burying-beetle and the Silphide 
have borne their part in the clearing away, and when 
nought but the bones remain, then come the Nitidu- 
lari to go over what they have left, to gnaw off 
every fragment of ligament or tendon, and to leave 
the bones as nearly in the state of phosphate of lime 
as external treatment can. In another point of view, 
however, their employment is wholesale and wido 
enough, They conduct their operations all over the 
world; their branches extend into the most remote 
districts; the materials with which they have to do, 
although mere waste, have no other limit to their va- 





riety or their number than the organized substances 
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found on the ‘surface of the globe. As in all great 
establishments, too, the principle of division of labour 

‘ is carried” toa great extent. Each different kind of 
substance has a different member of the firm told off 
to take charge of it. One species confines itself to 
retten oranges, another to bones, a third to putrid fungi,a 
fourth to decaying figs. Decaying wood, decaying 
bark, decaying flowers, decaying leaves—all furnfsh 
distinct employment to different species. They are 
not all scavengers, however. Many pass their lives in 
flowers; others feed upon fresh victuals; and Mr. 
Frederick Smith, of the British Museum, has, whilst I 
write, brought to my notice a species of Brachypeplus 
(B. auritus) which he has received from Australia, in a 
wild bees’ nest, where it feeds, both in the larva and 
perfect state, on the wax and honey.—A. Murray, in 
Transactions of Linnean Society. 


THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


——_@——_—_— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Who now persists in calling Fortune false ? 
Tome she hus proved fakhful; with fond love 
Took me from ows common ranks of men, 
And like a mother goddess, with strong arm 
Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 


Nothing is common in my destiny! 
Wallenstein. 


Ir was over three months later. 

The morning of the 28th of May, 1864, was just 
dawning upon the New World. 

The scene of our story changes. 

Extending a hundred leagues along the Gulf of 
Mexico, there is a low and sandy coast, broken by 
marshes and sha.low lagoons, and comprising thousands 
of square miles of desert wastes, where vegetation is 
confined te a few dwarfed shrubs—where the sun 
seems to pour molten fire, where the air is full of 
deadly malarias, where human life is au intrusion, 
where:carridn vultures gorge sullenly upon the dead 
fish washed ashore, where the waters are without sails 
and the shores without dwellings, and where desola- 
tion, disease, and a horrible silence are reigning in 
ghastly union for ever! 

This dismal region is the coast-line of the state of 
Ver@ Cruz. 

Strange and sinister land. 

In the midst of this dreary solitude, where there are 
no woods, nor wells of water, nor crops, nor pastures, 
nor flocks, man has made himself an abode, even a 
city of ten thousand inlabitants, lying in eternal 
barrenness, bordered by stagnant pools and marshes, 
owt off from the interior by deserts, ravaged by terrible 
diseases, and appearing like the charnel-house of the 
adjacent wilderness ! 

This city is Vera Cruz. 


lt'is hither that we come in the grey dawn of this |. 


summer morning. 

There is scarcely a ripple along the shores,or a 
zephyr in the air, and scarcely a colour in the shadows 
around us. Above us is the dark blue sky, in which 
the stars are twinkling; before us are the almost mo- 
tionless waters; and beside us is the sleeping city 
and its fortifications. The lighthouse on the castle of 
San Juande Ulloa shows its light, as usual, and a few 
lesser lights appear amidst the ships in the roadstead 
and the houses in the city. 

Suddenly, away to the east, low on the water, is 
seen a spring of colours in the desert-like sky—a 
spring that overflows with gorgeous hues, blending 
in indescribable magnificence, gushing out in rivers of 
gold; purple, and crimson, towards the zenith and 
along the horizon, and enlarging and deepening till 
the whole eastern board looks like a foreshadowing of 
heaven ! 

Tis the realisation of the dreams of the angels 
during the night—is this morning in the tropics! 

With the appearance of these promises of day, signs 
of life appear in various quarters of the city. 

Marketmen, coming from the villages on the Yalapa 
and Orizaba roads, with mules.and carts, present them- 
selves at the inland gates, and hasten to their accus- 
tomed posts in the squares and under the portales. 

Little donkeys, with bells on their necks, commence 
carrying water in kegs from door to door—rain-water, 
caught in the “rainy season,” and preserved in tanks 
throughout the rest of the year, no other water fit for 
family use being accessible, 

A chain-gang commences cleaning the streets, the 
light on ‘the castle is extinguished, the reveille sounds 
in the fortifications, followed by the movements of 
guards and reliefs, the provision-shops begin to open, 
and labourers commence going to their daily toil: 

On, on came the herald-beams of the day-god, find- 
ing here and there.a cloud to caress and glorify, and 
the night flies before them, withdrawing its dusky 
robes, till at length a vivid gleam flashes along the 
surface of the Mexican gulf, clothing the shores in 
radiance, and the new day is born. 





At this hour, and under these circumstances, the 
city of Vera Oruz is presented under its most favour- 
able aspects ; its dark brown buildings, built of coral 
limestone quarried from the bed of the roadstead, 
ceasing to wear the sombre and prison-like hue which 
generally renders them so repulsive to strangers. 

The rays of the rising sun fall upon the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, the forts of Santiago and Con- 
cepcion, the mole, the customs gate, the wall along 
the water-front, and the house-tops and domes which 
rise above it, clothing them all in radiance aud 
beauty. 

Yet the unoccupied churches and dwellings, many 
of them tumbling into ruins—taken in connection 
With the reduced population, which is not one half of 
its former number, aud more especially with the 
absence of that large class which migrates yearly, the 
first of May, to avoid the vomito—gives the city a de- 
serted appearance. 

A few straggling worshippers, mostly women, are 
seen geing to mass at the church of San Domingo, the 
only one in the city at present kept open. 

The vultures, which bave set like spectres along 
the sea all night, with their heads under their wings, 
commence hovering about the white sands on the in- 
land sides of the city, in quest of their breakfast. 

Upon the .walls, in pullic places, amid the usual 
variety of posters and handbills, is seen one offering a 
large reward for the capture of Hernan de Valde, the 
chief of Mexican guerillas, whose deeds during the 
last three years, and particularly during the last three 
months, have made him, so says the document, a 
“scourge” anda “terror!” 

On the whole, the scene presented by Vera Cruz is 
as quiet and indolent as is its custom. ‘ 

A few men appear in the streets and squares near 
the Mole, and proceed to put the finishing touches to 


a grand arch of trtumph and other decorations that. 


have for some time been in progress. 

These decorations tell the story. 

For several weeks the Archduke Maximilian has 
been daily and hourly expected at Vera Cruz, to take 
charge of the country. 

As the morning wore along, the French mail steamer 
Themis arrived and anchored in the roadstead,.and her 
officers hastened to announce to the prefect of the city 
that the Imperial squadron was only a few leagues at 
sea, and would arrive in the course of 2 few hours. 

The effect of this notification was at once manifest 
in the movements of the city authorities, and in the 
anxious efforts of the decorators to complete their 
grand arches of triamph. 

At ten o'clock precisely, in accordance with a pre- 
concerted signal, the news was announced to the pub- 
lic by six strokes of the Custom House bell. 

The announcement of a bull-fight would have oc- 
casioned far more excitement than the archduke’s ap- 
proach, 

Without tumult, without excitement, a fewstragglers 
and then little groups commenced moving toward the 
Mole, walking as indolently and smoking as calinly as 
ever. 

Large numbers of them had no positive faith in the 
archduke’s arrival, he had been so many times pro- 
mised, and so often found wanting. 

Others did not care whether he came or not; but 
came and looked, smoked their cigars, exchanged a 
few words with their friends, and went off to their 
business. 

Still others had no higher wish than to make an 
agreeable holiday of the proceedings. 

A few French hotel-keepers, a few French troops, 

a little knot of Mexican traitors, a score or so of un- 
mexicanized Spaniards, &c., could have been heard 
and seen, by careful scrutiny, to feign a little re- 
joicing, in connection with the authorities of the 
eity. 
In contrast to these latter, there were a few groups 
of men, who spoke in low tones, scowled at the French 
guards and French . sympathizers, and otherwise 
betrayed that they were hostile to the archduke, but 
without bearing him hostility enough, or having 
apprehensions enough of him, to care to make any 
other demonstration of their feeling. 

In short, the general sentiment of the Vera Cru- 
zanos toward the archduke was one of indifference and 
contempt. 

At half-past ten o’clock a dark spot appeared on the 
eastern horizon, and in the course of half an hour this 
object was made out to be the Austrian frigate Novara, 
attended on either hand by the other vessels of the 
Imperial squadron. 

Half an hour later the Novara fired a salute, which 
was heard on shore, and wasimmediately replied to by 
the French and English ships-of-war anchored along 
the beach towards Sacrificios, 

At half-past twelve o'clock the Novara arrived, 
carrying the Austrian flag at the peak andthe Mexi- 
can at the main, and anchored between the Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa and the lastion of Santiago, 
which forms the north-western angle of the city. 








. eS 

She was received: by.a salute of ong hundred 
from the bastion, and the greater part of the ships; 
port decorated themselves gaily with 4.) °° 
coloured bunting. ven Vati- 

The crowds stared, talked, and 
dinner. win tic 

Little flags ha M procured in gr 
the per“ PY“ Paar lee ee ¥ 
obliterated—and distributed to every e 
receive them. 4 Yoody who woul 

The roadstead was covered with bo. f 
one of these little flags in each end, ‘anon diag 
ber of them were soon clustered around the j cores : 
frigate. - 

The decorators continued their toil, exporieng; 
much difficulty with the grand arch of teat 
which, like Maximilian’s monarchy, was radically ie 
fective in its basis, and which finally, after much 
cursing and pounding,- came down with a grand 
crash. 

During the excitement and mortification that en 
sued, the city authorities received a message from the 
archduke, to the effect that he should not land uutil 
morning, and the bungling decorators breathed free; 

At five o'clock a large deputation of citizens, ine 
cluding Senor Mar and Count Viletto, assembld ig 
Constitution Place, under the lead of General Al. 
monte, and the whole party marched to the pier, and 
“4 boats to the frigate, to pay tle archduke g 
visit. 

Senor Mar was weary and red in the face, having 
been runnipg up and down the strects nearly all day, 
assisting the authorifies in their grand preparations 
and arrangements—but he was hopeful aud hap»y. 

Count Viletto had somewhat clianged for the worss 
since the reader last saw him. 

The wound he had received at the hands of ow 
hero healed, but a great livid scar remained, disfigurisg 
his whole countenance. 

This scar had proved a source of constant annoy- 
ance and bitterness to Viletto, and lad led him, in 
connection with the other circumstances of his rek- 
tions to Hernan, to bear the young patriot a hatrel 
that was beyond expression. 

As the deputation pushed off from the Mol, 
woman standing near the count noticed his disfigure- 
ment, and exclaimed aloud to a companion, as may 
others had done during the day : 

“ What a horrid scar!” 

The smile this ejaculation called to the count’s fac 
resembled the grin of a’ hyena or tiger. 


Went home ty 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me, ast were 
One of the undistinguishable many? 
True, in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed—but I shall rise again. 
The high flood will soon foliow in this ebb; 
The fountain of my fortune, which now stops, 
Repress’d and bound by some malicious star, 
Will soon in joy play forth from all its ~~. 
‘chiller 


Tue Archduke Maxinfilian was standing on th 
deck of the-Novara, attended by a single aide, au 
looking toward the shore. 

He was borh July 6, 1832, and is consequently abou 
thirty-two years of age. His appearance, if xot p 

ssessing, is that of a polite and educated geutle 
man of fair abilities, who has mingled much with bi 
fellows. His most marked characteristic is his am 
bition. } f 

He has lost, since the commencement of his Mexic 
movements, much of the heartiness of manner t 
once characterised him, and has the air—which pro 
bably does not belie his-sentiments—of being auxio 
to secure the goodwill of all who come in contact w! 
him; an air, in short, of assumed and hollow suavily 
which doubtless arises from a conviction that he caun 
afford to be natural. ; ‘ 

Whatever his enemies may say, there is nothing 
essentially bad about him. ‘ 

He would like to be a famous emperor, and surround 
himself with a brilliant court, but he is neither he 
less nor cruel. “ 

Place him ‘in power over a peaceful commun! 
where he would have nothing to do but attend dress 
parades and balls, give receptions, distribute en oo 
mites to the poor, and look good-naturedly after ho 
pitals and prisons, and he would make a P : 
monarch. In justice to him, let us add a “4 i 
been inveigled into his present position by it 
presentations, and that the sinister a acer? 
of Louis Napoleon, rather than the pen oa 
ment and wishes, are responsible for his preseut 
ward position. 

And this is the Mexico of which I have dreamy 
said the archduke to his aide. “My empire: Iti 
field in which I shall gain honour and glory ve 
here that Cortez landed, on his way to omy Spa 
Montezuma, aud here that the galleons O° "t 
loaded their millions upon millions ofvsilver. 
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the shinai of my sills me to look upon its classic shores, 

heir vati. vid nnselfon the eve of my mighty mission !” 

wit ide bowed his appreciation of these senti- 

| home tp re just as the eyes of Maximilian rested upon the 
men! starting from the pier. | . 

numbers by ct frigate had deemed it prudent to anchor at 

the cal distance from the shore, owing to the shallow- 

who would aot the water, but thearchduke had barely reached 

ow Jace of the proposed reception, the end of the 

) each with coer the second deck, when the deputation of 

large num. stzens 2nd officials came scrambling up the sides of 





linto their new sovereign’s presence. 

my dear general,” said Maximilian to 

he deputation, extending his hand, “I 
in 7 





be Austrian 





the vesse 
» \Veleome, 
the leader of ¢ 






Xperiencing 



















f triumph, 4osee you again. 
adically Ie ah Almonte bowed himself nearly double, as 
after much he shook the hand proffered him, and uttered a few 
1 & grand words of obsequious greeting. 


“Come into the saloon, general,” continued the 
arbduke. “I wish to see you in private.” 
He turned, leading the way into the saloon, end 
General Almonte followed him, leaving the deputation 


on that en- 
¥@ from the 
t land wutil 












































thed freer, tn foish coming aboard and to range itself in wonder- 
itizens, in. ing expectancy and obsequiousness along the deck. 
ssembled in ‘Re seated, my dear general,” said Maximilian, on 
reneral Al. raching the privacy of the gorgeous saloon. “I have 
he pier, aud och to say, to you.” : : 
archduke 4 The general accepted the proffered seat, with the 
: asy and polished air of a man accustomed to polite 
ace, having wey. As the nature of his reception suggests, 
rly all day, Geral Juan Almonte was a man of considerable im- 
reparati portance, a leader in the Maximilian business, a former 
d hapny. Minister of War, Ambassador to the United States and 
t the worsy Prgland, and the head of the Regency that had pro- 
fesed to govern the country during the year preceding 
ands of our the so-called emperor's arrival, 
disiig uring “Your majesty has taken us somewhat by surprise,” 


heebserved, as the archduke fumbled in a little box 
hat stood on a table in the apartmeht, ‘I left in the 
tnin this morning for Cordova, to look after our 
interests there, and particularly to arrange the de- 
face of the upper end of the road against the 
gurls, ‘The prefect. telegraphed me promptly, but 


ant annoy- 
ed him, ix 
of his rek- 
ot a hatred 


@ Mol, Jeould not get back till five o'clock, and I have not 

s disligur- MME dared a single moment in hastening to your majesty’s 
b, as many aly 

“Your zeal is known and appreciated, my dear 

7 general,” replied Maximilian, producing the paper of 

outs facy which he had been in quest. “ Your actions, since the 


commencement of our acquaintance, have commanded 
ny entire approval and admiration. It is for this rea- 
wn that your advice will now be so highly esteemed 


me. 

Ho seated himself beside the general, and unfolded 
the paper he had taken from the box, a long procla- 
nition, carefully and elegantly written, and intended 
to beissued to the Mexicans, at the moment of the 
uchdake's landing upon Mexican soil. 

4s a literary production, this proclamation was 
Wortly of its pains-taking author, and of the euthusi- 
istic courtiers and ministers by whom he had been 
usisted in its composition. 

Kcommenced with allusions to the unknown and 
forgotien races who, thousands of years ago, raised 
Yexico to the position of a powerful empire, and was 
atended down to the present time, rehearsing the 
magnificence of Montezuma, the renown of Cortez, the 
veuth of the silver mines, the want of railroads and 
tlegraphs, the anarchy of the republic, &c., and con- 
tuied with a stirring exposition of the stupendous 
mission, healing, regenerating, and developing, that 
tle archduke proposed to accomplish in his new and 
glorious country, 

. “Here,” resumed the archduke, tapping the paper, 
lightly, “here, my dear general, is a proclamation 
tlat ] lave prepared to issue to my new subjects. It 
received the approbation of all who have seen it; 
I wish you to read it, and tell me frankly if it is 
the thing needed.” 

The general received the paper with a profound 
ow, and hastily glanced over its enthusiastic and 
¢i-sounding sentences. As he read, a flush of pain 


a3, 
3 


bh with bi 
s his am 


is Mexicat 
ynner 
hich pro 
g anxio 
ntact wi 
y suavity 
| he cau 


3 nothing 


| surround 
ner bear! 


; aud surprise appeared on his sallow visage, and he 
oe moved uneasily in his chair. This exthoment in- 
- - jad cach instant, and it was evident to the arch- 
. u uke, when the perusal of the document was finished, 
. al grand proclamation was not entirely agree- 


ible to the wily and experienced reader. 









t he bi “ aya =e 

7 false ve a ) my dear general,” said the archduke— 

orn Aral Let me have your entire confidence 
Yg judg 4 4 

om a Your majesty's command is my law,” answered 






te, looking up, “and my sole object i 
ny , ject is your 
~ in the great task upon which your 
pe “ as entered. Let my zeal in your majesty’s 
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received graciously, Almonte settled himself in his 
seat, and continued : 


proper; but permit me to question—first, the policy ¢f 
issuing such a glowing proclamation; and, secondly, 
the policy of issuing a proclamation which touches 
upen 80 many measures and purposes whicli.as yet 
have not got beyond conception. Candour compels 
me to announce to your majesty that the proclama- 
tion is at once too frank and enthusiastic. It unmasks 
your majesty’s policy too fully. If your majesty will 
pardon me the expression, it is not rugged enough 
for this rude people. It does not adhere closely 
enough to the stern facts of Mexican politics and to 
the stern measures necessary to the pacification of the 
country.” . 
The archduke looked a little troubled, but not dis- 
pleased. <A stranger to Mexico, he could not have 
failed to respect the views of one so long and ably 
identified with Mexican affairs as his companion. 
Moreover, the entire subserviency of Almonte to the 
wishes and interests of the archduke, as heretofore 
evinced on many occasions, gave his words their due 
weight. 
“Thanks, general, for this frankness,” said Maxi- 
mnilian, after a thoughtful pause. “Goon. Tell me 
what you would say and do in my place on this:occa- 
sion.” 
Almonte again bowed profoundly , and proceeded : 
“The fact is, the delay in your majesty’s arrival 
has put this able paper a little out of season—that is 
all. Issued a few months ago, in the flush of the 
French occupation, it would have been very suitable 
and proper, Just now your majesty has too much to 
do in Mexico—too many serious truths to deal with 
—to be enthusiastic. The situation has changed. 
Since your majesty sailed from Europe, disorders of 
a serious nature have occurred—disorders which 
threaten the government of your majesty, and which 
require the firmest of hands for their suppression,” 
The courtiers and followers of Maximilian had been 
portraying, ever since his departure from Europe, the 
Imperial prospects and purposes in the most brilliant 
colours, so that the frank information of the matter- 
of-fact schemer had a marked effect. 
“ First,” continued Almonte, “the troops of Juarez 
have been very active, and have obtained quite as 
many successes as any of our forces. The road vid 





Perote is actually held by them at this moment. 
Secondly, a band, or a number of bands, of tle most 
daring brigands lave taken possession of tlie Orizaba 
road between Pucbla and the capital, and have been 
committing all sorts of depredations. These brigands 
call themselves by the high-sounding title of the Free 
Riders of Anahuac, and are led by a leader of the 
most daring and ferocious description. . Thirdly, and 
worse than all the rest, that guerilla chief who has so 
long annoyed us, Captain de Valde, has lately been 
causing us the utmost trouble. He has increased his 
troops, and has become the terror of. the whele 
region between the coast and the capital, assailing our 
columns, cutting off our supply-trains, and striking us 
at every exposed point.” 
“T have long traced his career,” said the archduke, 
with a shadow on his face. Generals Forey and 
Bazaine have frequently mentioned him in their re- 
ports, and, more lately, General Donai, as well as 
yourself, has had much to say about him. Is there 
no way of ridding the country of this scourge? ” 
“Tt seems not. .We had him once, your majesty 
will remember, but he, effected a daring escape from 
prison. His father, however, the marquis——” 
“Yes, we have the marquis in close custody, and 
that is something,” interrupted Maximilian, with 
considerable vivacity. ‘I saw him during our stay 
at Martinique, and offered him his liberty, on the 
condition that he and his son would submit to the 
empire, but he declined. It is strange how much 
these men are willing to do and suffer in opposing 
us! Is the career of Captain de Valde to continue? ” 
“T trast not. Heaven knows that I have tried to 
put an end to it—that I have offered rewards, sent out 
ery prepared traps of various descriptions for 
im! All in vain! Only yesterday I learned that 
he is prowling about Orizaba, at the bead of his bat- 
talion, and my object in going up the road to-day was 
to take renewed measures and precautions against 
him. The exile and imprisonment of his father, the 
marquis, seems to have made him a very demon! ” 
The archduke remained silent and thoughtfal, as 
if all these trowbles had fallen rudely upon his late 
enthusiasm, and Almonte continued : 
‘But let me call your majesty’s attention to some 
facts of a contrary nature, after all these painful de~ 
tails. Senor Mar, the well-known landed proprietor 
of Zacatecas, is present with the deputation, and pro- 
poses to to lend your majesty; from his own wealth, 
nalf a million of dollars—a measure which, besides its 
own intrinsic value, is most gratifying and useful as 


With these apologetic remarks, which the archduke 


“The views of your mnajesty are very correct and 





The face of the archduke brightened. 
“ Half-a-million, did you say, my dear general ?” he 
murmured, reflectively. ‘You are aware that such 
a loan will be most acceptable to me !” 

“T have so informed him, in confidenee, and he is 
anxious to place the sum at your majesty’s disposal. In 
fact, he has brought the sum to Vera Cruz, and.can pass 
itto your chamberlain or treasurer at an hour's notice. 
Ho is attended by his particular friend, the noble 
Count Viletto, who is engaged to his daughter, I 
believe——” 

“Ah, yes!” interrupted the archduke, with marked . 
interest. ‘I recall these gentlemen fully. They wero 
instrumental in procuring the adhesion of the state 
and city of Zacatecas to the empire. In fact, did not 
Count Viletto capture Captain de Valde ?” 

“ He did, your majesty—and that glorious deed is 
but one of his titles to your majesty’s favourable 
notice that General Donai, as well as myself, has duly 
reported, if your majesty will be pleased to recall the 
facts!” 

“T recall his noble conduct,” rejoined Maximilian, 
“and will take care that he and Senor Mar shali be 
rewarded. Did you say that they were present? They 
deserve a private interview. Let me receive the de- 
putation, however; and after these matters, my.dear- 
general, we will return to the subject of the procla- 
mations and addresses.” 

With this, the archduke arose, and the two men. 
returned to the second deck, where the members of the 
deputation were still fidgeting,. whispering to one- 
another, and staring around them. 

A general presentation followed, the prefect of Vera 
Cruz made an address, the archduke replied briefly, 
and an informal conversation succeeded. The Arch- 
duchess Charlotte was conducted by her husband from 
the adjoining saloon and presentedto the visitors ; the 
prefect made an address to her, to which she replied 
in a few graceful terms, and then followed another 
general conversation, in which the so-called emperor 
and empress appeared to good advantage. 

At length, leaving his high officials to entertain the 
deputation, Maximilian invited Senor Mar and Count 
Viletto to attend him, and withdrew with them to 
the aaiotes where he graciously requested them to be 
seated. 

The heart of Senor Mar beat quick at this treat- 
ment. He had reached a position which had filled 
his imagination for years! was actually basking in the 
light of imperialism! was actually breathing in the 
presence of the successor of the Montezumas ! 

Count Viletto was cool and observant, but betrayed 
by his manner that he appreciated the high honours 
of which he was the recipient. 

“T have been duly informed, gentlemen,” com- 
menced Maximilian, bowing from one to the other, 
“of the zeal with which you have laboured for the 
establishment of the empire. I thank you warmly for 
your labours, and will take an early occasion to 
testify in a befitting manner my recognition of your 
conduct.” 

Mar could hardly find his voice, so great was his 
emotion, but he finally declared that the results of his 
efforts had not been equal to his zeal, and made an 
allusion to the proposed loan. 

“Ah, yes!” said the archduke. “General Almonte” 
informed me of your generous intention, <A half- 
million, I think he said 7” 

“Yes, your majesty. I ventured to assume, with 
the approval of the Count Viletto, that even this trifle, 
at this time, when your majesty has net established - 
any financial system, might be acceptable.” 

“You are right, my dear senor,” said Maximilian, 
smiling plesantly. “I accept, with much pleasure 
and many thanks, the generous loan you so nobly 
place at my disposal.” 

“ The money is at hand,” continued Mar, “at the 
house I am temporarily occupying in the city. General 
Donai sent a guard with it. Will your majesty.send 
an officer to receive it, or shall I bring it aboard the 
frigate ?” 

Maximilian reflected a moment, and said: 

“The evening is pleasant, the city safe, and why 
should I not pass a few hours ashore incognito? The 
prefect can look after my safety, and I can improve 
the opportunity of calling at your residence and re- 
ceiving the money. I havo a desire,” he added, “to 
see for myself what our good friends and subjects say 
and think among themselves of their new ruler.” 

The visitors approved of the proposed step, and it 
was agreed that.the archduke, with a few trustworthy 
attendants, should call at Mar’s about midnight, in the 
course of his secret tour of observation, and complete 
the affair of the loan. Maximilian then addressed a 
few words. to the count, incidentally alluding to the 
marked nobility of his birth, and concluding as fol- 
lows: 

“The sear on your face, my dear count, appears 
fresb, and dates undoubtedly from the current trou- 
bles. May I take the liberty of inquiring how you re- 
ceived it?” 
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A look of intense bitterness mantled the count’s 
features, but he calmed himself, and replied : 

“It was given me by the guerilla-chief, Captain 
de Valde. Perhaps General Donai reported the cir- 
cumstance to your majesty ?” , 

“ Ah, yes—I had forgotten. More and more of the 
deeds of that terrible enemy. Let us hope that our 
anited and renewed efforts will put an end to him.” 

The count made a fierce reply, and showed how 
deeply he felt his disfigurement, and the trio returned 
to the deck. 

For half an heur or so the archduke continued to 
converse with the leading members of the deputation, 
and then, with a lengthy exchange of polite farewells, 
the visitors proceeded to embark. 

* Atmidnight, remember, my dear senor,” whispered 
Maximilian, at parting with Mar. “I have arranged 
all with the prefect.” 

The excitement with which Mar listened to the con- 
fidential words of his new sovereign left him for a 
time speechless, as the boats moved shorewards. 

“At length my dream of a title is becoming a 
glorious reality,” he finally whispered to hiscompanion. 
** I shall receive his majesty at my own house !—again 
speak face to face with him !” 

“ Better still,” answered the count. “ Ada will have 
a good chance to see him and be impressed by him. 
I trust the event will incline her towards the empire 
and wean her correspondingly from that guerilla, so 
that she will look upon me with a little more favour.” 

“Tt will—it will! In any case, my dear count, do 
not be discouraged. The girl has not treated you as 
she should have done since we left home, but I swear 
to you that she shall speedily change for the better. 
After what I have seen to-night, I will not endureany 
further opposition to my wishes. She must and shall 
become your wife, without any ifs or delays!” 

“A thousand thanks for the assurance, my dear 
Mar,” rejoined the count, sharing his companion's ex- 
citement. “How beautiful she has become!—How 


‘ madly I love her! While pressing this matter, let us 


endeavour to accomplis!: the doom of De Valde. Curse 
him! curse him! It is my first and last prayer that I 
anay once more get him into my keeping.” 

By this time the boats had reached the Mole, and 
the deputation landed, its members separating with 
polite adieus, and proceeding in various directions, 
Mar and Viletto going at a brisk pace towards Con- 
stitution Place. 


They were too much excited to notice that a tall 
figure, closely muffled in the hood and garb of a friar, 
who had been standing on the Mole at the moment of 
their arrival, had left his place of concealment, and 
svas noiselessly dogging their steps and watching their 
every movement. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
And yet remember I the good old proverb, 
“Let the night come, before we praise the day."— 
Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men, 
For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 
Gordon. 


Apa and her duenna were seated in cosy chairs by 
the windows of a pleasant apartment on Constitution 
Place, gazing into the square, listening to the music 
of the brass band, and watching the rockets, fire- 
Lalloons, and other amusements provided for boys and 
the more ignorant of the people. 

The soft lace curtains were drawn apart; the large 
lamp on the centre table was shaded by a ground 
glass globe, leaving the pretty room in a soft dim 
light; and the white carpet, with the pink buds scat- 
tered over its surface, gave an elegant finish to the 
apartment. 

Except this apartment, every room in the house from 
top to bottom was brilliantly lighted, and the whole 
front of the building was covered, according to orders, 
with gay flags, white curtains, &c., to give it a festive 
appearance, in honour of the archduke’s arrival. 

Senor Mar rented the dwelling of his Mexican 
banker, whose brother, having taken his family from 
Vera Cruz, to be absent during the sickly season, had 
given him leave to let it; and with Ada, Dolores, 
Count Viletto, and a small retinue of servants, he had 
been nearly a week in possession, awaiting the arch- 
duke. 

There was a bright and happy look on Ada’s face as 
she leaned back in her easy chair, and a tender smile 
on her sweet mouth that showed that pleasant 
thoughts were busy in her heart. 

As Ada thus sat musing, Mar and Viletto appeared 
near the house, and paused in a position where'they 
could look upon her. 

“See!” whispered Mar, with a scowling face. 
“Such a sight as this is puzzling. I can’t understand 
the girl at all. Notwithstanding the fact that she had 
beyond all doubt much feeling for De Valde; and not- 
withstanding that he is hunted, and outlawed, and 
every day liable to be captured and shot, she seems as 
light-hearted asa bird. At times, I have noticed that 
she is absolutely radiant—singing about the house, 


and taking interest in every beggar that approaches, 
and appearing not to have a 
her mind. Look at the joyful expression of her 
countenance at this moment. What do you think of 
it? What does it mean ?” 

“Tt means that she sees that accursed De Valde!” 
growled the count, trembling with jealous rage. “She 
would not be so light-hearted if she were not often 
favoured with his presence.” 


us!" 

“ And yet he did come very near you and your half 
million, on our way to the capital. Believe me, my 
dear Mar, that girl is in some way in communication 
with De Valde.” 

Mar combatted this idea a few moments, but with- 
out changing the bitter convictions of his companion, 
who finally said; 

“Well, well, we will leave the question to time. 
You will naturally wish to tell her about your visit, 
and so I'll improve the chance of stepping around to 
my French barber's, taking care to be back in time to 
dress before his majesty's visit.” 

The two men separated, and Mar advanced towards 
the door of his new residence, coming under the 
observation of Ada. 

“ Ah, there's my father !” she murmured. “ The door 
is closed and Jocked, you know, on account of the 
money. Hasten, Dolores, to admit him!” 

The duenna made a grimace expressive of the de- 
testation with which she regarded her employer, and 
hastened to obey the orders of her young mistress. 

A moment later he entered the apartment. 

“ Well, Ada,” he said, in a tone of supreme asatis- 
faction and delight. ‘Such glory—such honour as I 
have attained! I have stood face to face with the 
Emperor Maximilian—have received the pressure of 
his noble hand—have been introduced by him to the 
empress—have been treated to a private and confi- 
dential interview with him.” 

“What did he resemble?” asked Ada, satirically. 
“A man?” 

“Why, of course,” returned Mar, too absorbed in 
his pleasant reflections to notice the sarcasm; “ what 
should he look like, if nota man? He treated me with 
the utmost consideration, and seemed to be gratified 
beyond expression at my offer to lend him a half mil- 
lion, accepting it with many thanks. I saw in a mo- 
ment that I had made a splendid impression upon 
him. He introduced me to the empress, and alto- 
gether treated me as well as though I were a prince 
of the blood. I’m sure to havea title. He is coming 
here to-night——” 

“Coming here? ” repeated Ada, in surprise. 

“ Yes, coming here, to this very house, to see me /” 
said Mar, rubbing his hands joyfully. ‘“ He is coming 
to receive and remove the half million,” and he 
glanced to the rear of the room, whero a pile of well- 
filled canvas bags were deposited. “I want you to 
have a splendid collation in readiness in the adjoining 
room—I gave the necessary order for its preparation 
at the French hotel near here—and I have also or- 
dered some choice wines. They will be here before 
ten o'clock.” 

Ada nodded, and Mar went on: . 

“ And see here, Ada; I want you to look your bes 
Everything depends upon a first impression. Your 
French dressmaker’s bill amounted to five thousand 
dollars, so you must have something splendid to wear; 
and I know your jewels are as abundant and valuable 
as those of any lady in Mexico. You must look like 
a very queen to-night, especially as none of the ladies 
of Vera Cruz have yet shown themselves in honour of 
the coming of our new rulers. 

Ada assented to Senor Mar's wish to look her best, 
and he proceeded with a glowing description of his 
visit to the Novara, interspersing remarks about the 
attire of the archduchess, her manner, &c. 

In the midst of his encomiums he was interrupted 
by a loud ringing at the door-bell, and the next 
moment Miguel, the butler of the Hacienda del Lago, 
made his appearance, the duenna having given him 
admittance. 

He was greeted with exclamations of surprise. 

“Ts any one sick at home, Miguel?” asked Ada, 
noticing the man’s travel-stained appearance. 

“ No, senorita,” was the reply. ‘I just came down 
to see the master on business.” 

Mar arose, feeling a vague apprehension at his 
servant’s manner, and questioned him as to the cause 
of his strange and unseasonable visit. 

“T’d like to see you alone, senor,” said:Miguel, ix 
low tone, his troubled gaze seeking his master’s face. 
“ Something strange—bas happened !” 

“ Ada, you ‘had better retire with Dolores, and at- 
tend to the decorations of your table and your own 
dress,” said Senor Mar turning to the maiden. 

Ada and Dolores instantly withdrew, and Mar ex- 
claimed : 

“Now, Miguel, what's the meaning of all this 
mystery ?” 
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STEPMOTHERS. 


A BAD woman will make @ bad slepmothor ; 
she will be a bad aunt. But a good ey ote 











“Impossible! He would not dare to come near | 


no worse a stepmother than she is a wife, The chief 
harm done by the cantilena about stepmothers is the 
poison instilled into the minds of the children them 

selves. Children are naturally suspicious ‘Th 
acute perception leads them to notice every movement 
and look of those with whom they live; and it is 
part of their native sensitiveness and fancy to invent 
theories to account for phenomena which, in realit 

proceed from the purest chance. w 

Jealousy, indeed, is a childish, quite as much as it 
is a feminine, foible; whatever jealousy accompanies 
the selation in question lying, perhaps, for the most 
part, on the childrens’ side. ‘l'ho older the children 
are, the more tact and delicacy their temper and dis. 
position will certainly requira from the woman who 
has undertaken to supply to them a mother’s place ; 
but there is no awkwardness about discha rging sues 
duties, which is not surpassed by the other invariable 
difficulties of a married woman's life. For what awk- 
wardness exists the poets are to blame. 

A clever woman can, perhaps, laugh at Ovid's nop- 
sense. But the nonsense creeps into a child's heart 
and a child's imagination twice as easily, and is twice 
as hard to eradicate when it has taken root. Every 
one who knows children knows what trivial fancies 
have power to embitter their lives. That the lives of 
stepchildren are sometimes embittered is due less to 
the stepmother than to the unconscious malice of a 
score of relatives, who pretend to themselves not to 
be aware that every time they lift their eyebrows at 
the new wife’s name, they are dropping venom into 
innocent and naturally-loving hearts. The proof that 
the fault rests rather on this side than the other is the 
fact that in circles where the stepchildren are young, 
there is rarely a shadow of a cloud. They never 
hear the ridiculous gossip of the poets and romancers 
till a long and happy store of experience has taught 
them to laugh it. Were it not for the world without, 
they never would have dreamt till their lives wer 
over of any necessary difference between a first and 
second mother. 

If such domestic histories were presented in a tale, 
the novelists might say that the histories were u- 
natural. That they should be less piquant than the 
fictions in which every one is at cross purposes, and 
in which every home is the theatre of internecine war, 
it is easy to conceive. But those who know life best 
know tuat the novelists would be wrong. Not only 


oftener than not. 

Real life is on the side of the stepmothers in such 
cases, and it is only fiction that is against them. It 
seems, however, to be the law that the stepmothers 
should be the invariable victims of literary fiction; 
and anecdotes of terrible stepmothers will never be in- 
effective so long as society is thoughtless, women sé- 
sitive, or children suspicious. 


GAMBLING IN CxtnA.—The Chinese are passionately 
addicted to gambling, and the endless variety of games 
of chance in common use among them does credit to 
their ingenuity and invention, for it is not likely > 
they have learned anything from their neighbow 
The respectable merchant, who devotes the hours of 
daylight assiduously to his business, sparing 20 labour 
in adjusting the most trifling items of account, wil 
win or lose thousands of dollars age = et 
it com mey. Every grade of society 
imbued sith the mine. I have amused myself 
watching the coolies in the streets of Tientsiv ga 
bling for their dinner. The itinerant cooks carry 
with them, as part of the wonderful epitome of é 
culinary establishment with which they perambulate 
the streets, a cylinder of bamboo, containing 4 pumber 
of sticks on which are inscribed certain heresies 
These mystic symbols are shaken up in the tube, the 
candidate for hot dumpling draws one, and according 
to the writing found on it so does he pay for his repast 
So attractive is gambling in avy form to the Chinese, 
that a Tientsin coolie will generally prefer to risk Lan 
ing double for the remote chance of getting wr 
for nothing. On one occasion I volunteered to 0 us 
proxy for a hungry coolie who was about to try i 
luck. The offer was accepted with eagerness _ wee 
was fortunate enough to draw my constituent 4 ~ 
for nothing. I was at once put down as o pro 4 of 
of the black art, and literally besieged by 4 on oe - 
others, all begging me to do them @ - avor’s 
which, of course, I prudently declined. Ha ot 
been successful a second time, the dispenser ‘ested 
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—— 
~~ my interference as an invasion of his preroga- 
gee hich is to win and not to lose. The Chinese 
tive, © of course, frequently ruined by the prac- 
yey become desperate after a run of ill luck; 
consideration of duty and interest is sunk, and 
pean for stakes which might have startled even 
ti) Feyan nobles, who used to gamble forseris, In 
os iast crisis of all, a dose of opium settles all accounts 
taining to this world. In games of skill the 
are no less accomplished. Dominoes, 
chess, and such like are to be seen in full 
every tea-house, where the people repair to 
while away the evening. The little groups one sees 
in these places exhibit intense interest in their occupa- 
yon the victory is celebrated by the childlike exulta- 
tion of the winner, and any pair of Chinese draught- 
players may have sat for Wilkie’s celebrated picture. 

Frexcu Fasntons.—Frenchwomen used to have 
dark bair; blondes were not generally admired, and 
tried by every possible means to darken their hair ; 
but now, since the empress has made fair hair a la 
node, all the women must be blondes, and what with 
gold powder and light wigs, they do succeed. As to 
complexions, & dark one is now unknown ; roses and 
lilies now abound on every cheek ; even some young 
men of fashion have not disdained the use of cosmetics, 
but have come out from the hands of the coiffeur ro- 
mantically pale or delicately tinted.—“ Celebrities of 
London and Paris.” By Captain R. H. Gronow. 

A parnrut incident is mentioned in connection with 
the loss of the Havelock, near Kirkcudbright. As time 
wore on, and as all efforts to obtaim communication 
with the shore proved fruitless, and the ill-fated vessel 
was being rapidly knocked to pieces, her crew seem 
to have given up all hope ; they assembled on the deck, 
snd joined in singing a hymn, the sound of their voices 
while so engaged beiug distinctly audible through the 
the fury of the storm to those on shore, who were in- 
expressibly moved by this mournful scene; the men 
then took to the rigging, where with the utmost appa- 
rent composure they seemed to await their end. 


—— 
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A MONGOL DWELLING. 


Iris simply the habitation of a Mongol family—a 
teut, but of @ more permanent construction than the 
ordinary travelling tent. It consists of a frame 
of light trellis work covered with thick felt, is 
circular in form, with a conical shaped roof, but nearly 
flat. A hole in the apex of the roof lets out the smoke 
from the argol fire which burns all day in the middle 
of the tent. At night, when the fire is out, and before 
the inmates retire to rest, the hole in the roof is 
covered up, I did not measure the upright part of 
the wall of the tent, but it is under five feet, and you 
cannot enter without stooping, The tent is about 
filteen feet in diameter. A piece ef felt hanging from 
the top forms a door. The Mongols sleep on mats 
laid on the ground, and pack very close. They have 
no bedding, but sleep generally in their clothes, 
merely loosing their girdles. In addition to the family, 
Ihave frequently observed a number of young kids 
brought into the tent for shelter on cold nights. 

When the owner decides on moving to better pas- 
tures, his yourt is packed up in a few hours and laid 
on the back of a camel, or failing that, two oxen 
answer the purpose. Although yourt is the name 
always used by foreigners, I never heard it from a 
Mongol. They call it “ gi-rai,” as distinguished from 
a travelling tent, which they call “ maichung.” Such 
are the dwellings of the Mongols, and so much are 
they attached to them, that even when they live in 
settled communities, as in Urga, where they have 
every facility for building wooden houses, they still 
stick to their yourts, merely enclosing them with a 
rough wooden paling. In the whole journey I did not 
meet with a single instance of a Mongol living in a 
house, or in anything else than a yourt or gi-rai. 

The Mongols are very superstitious, and certain 
rules of etiquette have to be observed in riding up to 
and entering a yourt. One of these is that all whips 
must be left outside the door, for to enter a yourt with 
awlipin the hand would be very disrespectful to 
the residents. Huc explains this almost in the words, 

Am I a dog that you should cross my threshold with 
Whips to chastise me?” There is a right and a wrong 
way of Ryne & yourt also. Outside = — 
“were are generally ropes I on the ground, he! 
down by stakes for the “hn of whe up their 
‘simals when they want to keep them together. 
"here is a.way of getting over or round these ropes 
that Inever learned, but on one ocrasion the ignorant 
prate of the rule on our part excluded us from the 

ospitality of the family. ‘The head of the house was 
outside his yourt when we rode up! we saluted him 
oi the customary Mendo! Mendo! &c.; but the 
er J Tesponse we got was a volley of quiet abuse, in 

ch our salutation was frequently repeated in ironi- 
tones, as much as to say, “ Mendo! Mendo! 
JOU come tv my tent with sugared words on your lips, 





and disregard the rules of civility, which a child 
would be ashamed of doing, Mendo! Mendo! If 
you do not know how to conduct yourselves like 
gentlemen, you had better go about your business.” 
So we turned and went away—not in a rage, for 
we knew we had committed some grave offence against 


propriety. — 

The furniture of a Mongol yourt is very simple. A 
built up-fireplace in the middle of the floor is the only 
fixture. A large flat iron pan for cooking, or, if the 
parties are luxurious, they may possess two such uten- 
sils, and sport two fireplaces, by which means they can 
boil their mutton and water for their tea at the same 
time. A basin to hold milk, anda good large jug with 
a spout for the same purpose, and for the convenience 
of boiling it at the fire while the big pan is on, com- 
prise all their kitchen and table service. Each person 
carries his own wooden ei-iga, or cup, in his bosom, 
and, so armed, is ready to partake of whatever is going 
anywhere ; and his small pocket-knife, by which he 
can cut up his quota of mutton. A wooden box serves 
as a wardrobe for the whole family. No tables or 
chairs are necessary, and I found no trace of a toilet 
service. These, with a few mats on the ground, for 
squatting on by day and sleeping on by night, com- 
prise all the actual furniture of a yourt.—“ Siberian 
Overland Route ~ Pekin to Petersburg, through th 
Deserts.” By Alexander Michie. 


- 


Tue period allowed by the Act of 1844, after which 
the right of Government to purchase all railways 
made since that year begins, expires in October, i865. 
The Cabinet must bring in a bill to renew the period, 
and is not very likely to do it without suggesting con- 
ditions which will raise-no small amount of discus- 
s10n. 

Tne Latest Woxper.—Londoners are at present 
amused with the performances of an intelligent fish, 
His food is fish, of which he consumes two stones 
weight per diem, and his predilection is a fresh herring. 
One great feature in the exhibition is the celerity in 
doing what he is ordered. There is no hesitation 
whatever, but upon being told to turn a somersault he 
rolls over in the most complacent manner. He paddles 
with the right or left fin, as indicated by his trainer, 
and most obediently taps a tin tambourine held out to 
him. 

Branpy GrowinG Poputar.—The extent of in- 
toxication by brandy, and its constant increase, are 
beginning to rouse the attention of our medical world. 
France, brilliant as Paris may be, is seriously affected 
by three causes which are sensibly deteriorating her 
population. 
annually sweeping one hundred thousand of the flower 
of her youth into the service—fifty thousand of whom 
never return valid men—makes her weaker children 
the father of the next generation. The barrenness of 
matriages is her next curse; no parents have more 
than two children, the majority have only one child. 
Alcohol is another curse. In a parish in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine, which contains only nine 
thousand souls (men, women, and infants,) the annual 
consumption of spirits is fourteen thousand gallons; and 
this parish is instanced not as an exceptional example, 
but as a too frequent case in the provinces. In 1857, 
there were one hundred and seventy-six lunatics ad- 
mitted, sixty of whom went mad from indulgence in 
spirits; in 1851, there were one hundred and seventy- 
one insane admitted, forty-two of whom were de- 
ranged by ardent drinks. Switzerland—sedate, ab- 
stemious, frugal Switzcrland—has not escaped the 
plague; in the canton of Berne alone, there were 
twenty-five times as much brandy consumed in 1860 
asin 1811. It is in northern nations the increase of 
the consumption of ardent spirits is esp:cially notice- 
able. There, even more than in France, the evil tells 
on the population, threatening them with rapid decline 
in intellect as wellas in bedy. Sweden alone con- 
sumes very nearly two hundred million quarts of ardent 
spirits annually. 








LADY VENETIA. 


————— 
OHAPTER XVIL 
That I am changeable, you think— 
Go to, you know me not! 
From such @ charge my heart must shrink, 
As from a darkening spot. Anon. 
From the full chord one note had fallen, 
From the bright circlet one gem was torn, 
From the wreath of love one flower had perished. 
Lucia permitted Sister Maria to array her in her 
bridal robes, though she shuddered and shrank as the 
white folds of her dress fell around her, and she 
wearily said: 
“TI wish it were my shroud; butit will not be long 
before I shall lio in that. The marquis is destroying 





me, but he has the right to demand even the sacrifice 


Her greatest curse is her army, which by | P' 





of my life, if he chooses to ask it. Oh! Sister Maria, 
when I am gone, tell Vittorio what force was used to 
bend me to his will. Let him not think of me with 
loathing when I am lying in my silent grave.” 

“Child, child, you break my heart. Do not talk 
thus wildly; you will live to bless others, and in so 
doing eventually find the blessing of peace yourself. 
The marquis only asks you to bear his name; to 
accept the honourable position of mistress here—and 
it — me that you violate no duty in obeying his 

es.” 

“TI know it, sister,” meekly replied the pale victim. 
“T am preparing to obey him; but, oh! if you could 
look into my poor heart: if you could see how lovo 
and duty are wrestling there, you would pity me. At 
moments I even forget that Vittorio has given his 
troth to another; I can think only of how much he 
loved me; how happy we might have been, éven in 
poverty, and the splendour I shall gain by this sacri- 
fice becomes doubly loathsome to me.” 

The nun gravely replied : 

“ Remember, Lucia, that Count Colonna is already 
the husband of another, or on the eve of becoming so. 
Such regrets should be resolutely put away from you 
now. They are sinful in the sight of heaven.” 

“But they had not given me time to forget ;. to 
school my heart to the loveless, lifeless future that lies 
before me. It seems to me acrime and degradation 
to give myself in my first youth to a man sinkingiuto 
his grave from old age. Every one will cry ou 
shame upon me for a mercenary, heartless wretch who 
has sacrificed herself for gold. Oh! I am bitterly 
humiliated by the necessity which compels me to this 
act, Sister Maria.” 

“The few to whom you are known will not judge 
you so harshly, Lucia. A few years of bondage will 
probably release you from the slight tie that will bind 
you to the marquis. He does not ask your love; he 
merely requires the tender attentions of a daughter 
which you have so long lavished on him.” 

“ I know—I know,” she impatiently replied. “We 
have already exhausted argument on this subject, and 
now I will annoy you no more with tho expression of 
my feelings; but I cannot crush down my rebellious 
heart, and I shall yet become the victim of the bitter 
regrets that fill it: I shall perish as the flower 
defrauded of light and dew from heaven; but .what 
matters it to him who has given me this fate? I must 
walk on my appointed path, and God will judge me 
less harshly than men may do.” 

She threw herself on a seat beside a window which 
looked toward La Tempesta, on which the evening 
sun was brightly shining. A sudden convulsion 
assed over her face, and she pointed to a figure which 
was slowly descending the pathway leading toward 
the castle. It was Father Boniface, on his way thither 
to perform the marriage ceremony. With a ghastly 
attempt to smile, she said : 

“There comes the minister of fate to me. Oh! if 
that old man could know what wrong he is about to 
consummate he would shrink from binding me to the 
marquis as much as if he were chaining a living, suf- 
fering body to that of acorpse. But it is too late to 
murmur now; the die is cast, and henceforth I shall 
have no will but that of my master.” 

In the calmness of her years, Sister Maria thought 
that time would show Lucia how much she had gained, 
how little lost in the compact she was about to form, 
and she repressed the reply that arose to her lips. 
Lifting an orange wreath from the table, she said ; 

“You must complete your toilette, Lucia. Without 
these flowers, no bride appears in this country.” 

The young girl recoiled; then suddenly bent her 
graceful head, as she bitterly said : 

“From ancient times it has been the custom to 
decorate the victim for the sacrifice, and I will not 
refuse to wear the symbols of mine. Am I not a fair 
bride? See—in death I shall not be whiter than I 
am now.” 

The nun looked upon her and shivered. She began 
to fear that hife or reason might indeed be the sacrifice 
to this enforced union, and she tenderly folded her in 
her arms and wispered: 

“Pray to God for help to bear your burden, and it 
will be granted. Oh! my darling, if I bad com- 
prehended how deeply you shrink from this ceremony, 
I would never have urged you to accept the Marquis 
for home and station.” 

“ITknow you would not,” replied Lucia, with 
sudden lightness; “but what is the use of grieving 
over what cannot be helped? Regrets are useless 
now, and I am playing a sad wy to alarm you 60, 
Forget what I have lately said: only when I am at 
rest tell Vittorio why I was compelled to assume a 
position that is so odious to me. That is all; and 
now I am calm—cold, as an iceberg. I shall play my 
part well—oh, very well, in the farce about to be 
enacted. I shall not faint, or go into hysterics— 
neither shall I die till my heart is quite broken, and I 
have been told that it takes a long time to crush a 
young heart.” 
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Her flighty manner was even more alarming to her 
eomyvanion than her previous anguish had been, but 
she had no further consolation to offer, and she re- 
mained silent till the summons canie for them to make 
their appearance below. 

The nun glanced at Lucia, and saw that she had 
composed herself, though on her lately pale cheeks 
there glowed a vivid spot of crimson in the centre of 
each. She calmly said: 

“Tam quite ready. Strength is always granted us 
for the inevitable. Come, my friend; let not the 
niarquis comp!ain of delay.” 

Sister Maria drew her arm within her own, and to- 
gether they descended to findthe marquis with Father 
loniface and the housekeeper awaiting their appear- 
ance. Colonna surveyed Lucia with interest; he 
noted the feverish glow upon her cheeks—the unquiet 
glitter of her eyes; and he motioned her to a seat be- 
side himself, as he said in a low tone: 

“ The triai will soon be past, Lucia, and you will 
only save one more devoted friend on whom you will 
possess every claim of gratitude for your compliance 
with his will. Do not tremble, child. Do not let me 
see that you shrink away from me.” 

She gently replied : 

“I have made my last bitter retort, my lord. 
Henceforth my obedience is due to you, and you shall 
find that I will scrupulously render it. Pardon my 
late petulance ; and, if you can, forget it. I promise 
to be faithful to the duties I have consented to assume. 
Let that suffice.” 

He bowed, and looked anxiously toward the door, 
through which he was momentarily expecting Baldoni 
and his daughter to enter, as his own immediate de- 
pendents were to be the only witnesses: to this unpro- 
pitious bridal. 

But we must flit away to the cottage of the 
steward, and relate what occurred there at an earlier 
hour. 

Pepita received with rage and scern the informa- 
tion that Lucia was really about to become the Lady 
of Colonna; but she nevertheless prepared to appear 
at the castle at the appointed hour. 

Her toilette was scarcely completed, when her 
father came in with a wild expression on his face, 
holding in his hand a letter heavily margined with 
black. 

He sank upon a seat, and gasped : 

“Tt is done, Pepita! Your deadly drug has per- 
formed its mission, and Count Angostina is dead.” 

Pepita’s cheek blanched a little, but she rapidly 
asked : 

“How do you know this? If it is true, it must 
put an end to the fine doings up yonder. I believed 
that Fate would never permit that creature to become 
Marchioness of Colonna.” 

She impatiently approached her father, who sat 
motionless, as if stupified with the success of his own 
deed. He still grasped the letter tenaciously, and 
Pepita attempted to take it from him, as she said : 

“ What ails you? Why should you stare at me in 
that stony manner? Is it so dreadful to you to get 
rid of a man, when I so readily sacrificed my darling 
Fido to convince you of the power of my drug? What 
was Count Angostina to you or ms, but an impedi- 
ment in our upward path ? ” 

Baldoni drew a long breath, and in a dull, mechani- 
cal voice, replied: 

“Phat is true enough, Pepita, but he will trouble us 
no longer. This letter is for the marquis, but I also 
have one to the same import. Count Angostina died 
suddenly in Vienna, soon after reading some letters 
that had been forwarded to him from Berlin. His 
seizure was very unexpected, and the physicians pro- 
nounced it apoplexy. His body has been embalmed, 
and is now on its way to the castle, to be placed in 
the family vault. These letters have been delayed, 
and the funeral cortége may be almost here now. We 
must go {on at once andinform the marquis of this 
sad catastrophe.” 

A disdainful smile curled the lip of Pepita as she 
heard his last words, and looked on the Ingubrious 
expression of his face. She contemptuously said: 

“To see you and hear you speak, one might be led 
to believe that you lament the fate of Count Angostina. 
Come! let us hasten with this brave news to the 
jubilant bridegroom ; it will at least teach him that 
when death strikes the young, theaged valetudinarian 
should be thinking of something more suitable to his 
years than a bonny bridal.” 

She threw on her mantilla, and after taking a large 
draught of wine to strengthen his nerves for the scene 
he anticipated, Baldoni joined her, and together they 
walked toward the castle, discussing the good that 
might arise to themselves throvgh the demise of the 
eldest son, the absence of the younger one, and the 
fatal effect they both believed this unexpected blow 
would have upon the enfeebled marquis. 

“Tf it does not kill him, we can help him off as we 
have helped his son,” said Pepita, significantly, as 
they entered the grounds tliat lay immediately around 








the castle. “He shall not now live to make Lucia 
mistress here.” 

“ Hush-h!” said her father, warningly ; yet he 
immediately spoke of what occupied his own mind. 
“The dead son was the only depository of the family 
secret. By this time Count Vittorio is away with his 
b ride, and it will be impossible to recall him. The 
marquis will have no alternative; he must confide it 
to my keeping, and in that event our fortune is 
made.” 

As Baldoni turned to close the gate through which 
they had entered, a mounted horseman dashed up to 
it, lifted his cap, and said. 

“T am the courier sent forward to announce to the 
Marquis of Colonna that the body of his son has 
reached the village which lies beyond here, and in 
another hour the funeral cortége will be at the castle. 

Baldoni quickly replied : 

“It is fortunate that I encountered you first, for 
the letters announcing the sad bereavement have but 
just arrived. I am the steward of the marquis, and I 
beg that you will return at once, and stop the pro- 
gress of the procession till I have time to prepare him 
for its arrival.” 

The man bowed, turned his horse’s head, and 
dashed off in the direction of the village. 

The father and daughter walked slowly forward, 
conferring with each other in guarded tones; but 
when they came in sight of the eutrance to the castle 
they assumed a sad and decorous air, and walked 
gravely toward the apartment occupied by tho bridal 


y. 

When they came in, the marquis impatiently 
spoke : 

“Ha! Baldon*, so you have come at last. I scarecly 
expected you to linger thus when I had commanded 
your presence here at a stated hour. You have 
brought the settlements I desired to have prepared? 
I am quite ready to sign them, and impatient to gct 
through with all this excitement, It is not good for 
me, for I feel that I am becoming nervous.” 

Baldoni, with an air of deep sadness, replied: 

“Pardon me, my lord; but my delay was unavoid- 
able, and you will exouse it when you learn its cause. 
Have I your permission to speak with the good father 
a moment?” 

“T cannot imagine what you can have to say to him 
just now; but, if you must speak with him, do it 
quickly,” was the irritated response. 

“Thanks, my lord; I will not detain him a mo- 
ment.” 

The eyes of the old man followed the movements of 
Baldoni inquisitively, and his ears, undulled by age, 
heard the exclamation of dismay uttered by the priest 
whien the tidings of death were communicated to him. 
He saw the ominous-looking letter transferred to his 
hands, and cried out: 

“What is that? Who brings a mourning letter 
here at such atime as this? Has any evil bofallen 


Vittorio? Tell me at once, for I cannot bear sus- |° 


nse.” 

The sudden anguish in his tones betrayed how 
keon his apprehensions were, and Father Boniface ap- 
proached him with an expression of deep sympathy 
upon his venerable face. 

“It is not Count Vittorio, my lord; but—but, you 
have another son.” 

“ And—he—is—dead!” gasped the marquis, sink- 
ing back. “I see it in your face, and words are not 
necessary to confirm the evil tidings. Oh, my son— 
my son! would that I could have died for thee! Why 
should I, crippled, perishing by inches, have been 
spared, when you have been struck down in the 
vigour of your manhood ?” 

He sunk down, faint and pallid, and Lucia, forget- 
ting her late repulsion, sprang to his assistance. She 
bathed his face, and chafed his nerveless hands, while 
the others stood around in silent consternation at the 
effect the news had produced. 

The long expatriation of the eldest son, the do- 
votion of the father to his younger one, led those who 
knew the marquis best to believe that ke would not 
deeply feel the loss he had sustained. But he remem- 
bered his eldest born as the only solace of his sad life 
in his first uncongenial union, and in his heart there 
was a deep fount of tenderness for the lost one. 
When he recovered sufficiently to speak, he faintly 
said: 

“ Leave me with Father Boniface and Lucia, while 
he reads to me the fatal tidings which have come so 
unexpectedly to put an end to the injustice I was about 
to commit. Understand all of you that I gave this 
young girl no choice but to accept my hand; now, I 
release her from her promise, though it is my purpose 
to provide for her as liberally as if she really bore my 
name. Burn the settlements, Baldoni, and have others 
prepared, that I may sign them before I die, for now 
my time on earth will be short.” 

“T trust not, my lord,” replied the hypocrite, with 
every appearance of sympathy; “but I shall lose no 
time in obeying your orders.” 


>= 

“Do so.” And the afflicted father ‘ 
impatiently in token of dismissal. Ae tran had 
on the departing group, he turned feeb} a 
priest and said : 

“ iy bse ory seal, and tell me how go strong a 
man i 
a gostina came to perish in the hey-day of 
Father Boniface obeyed, and in a 
read aloud the following lines :— 
“VIENNA, June 20th, 19_ 
“Tt has become my painful auty to nadie th 
~ e 

Marquis of Colonna the sudden scizure of his 
which has ended so fatally. As his physician he 
the one best qualified to undertake this task, I will 
simply relate what has occurred. F 

“Count Angostina Colonna had been in Vienna but 
a week when I was summoned in haste to his hotel 
as he had, without previous warning, been seized with 
illness, and lay in a state of insensilility, ‘ 

“On renching his bedside, I found this to be trae 
He lay in what appeared to be a fit of apoplexy, and 
although his servant asserted that it was a first attack 
all my efforts failed to restore sensibility. He con. 
tinued to breathe for several hours with that heavy, 
labored respiration which is the certain indication of 
the disease of which he perished. 

“ Everything was done for him that human skil} 
could devise, but all alike failed to produce any effect, 
When convinced that life was extinct, I made minute 
inquires into his late manner of life, and I ceased to 
feel surprise at his sudden deceaso. 

“Count Angostina has for years lived a very gay 
life, ‘participating freely in the indulgences of the 
cuisine and the wane cellar, though I do not find that 
he was ever guilty of great excess. The result is this 
most painful bereavement, for which I offer my most 
heart-felt sympathy. 

“On the evening of his death Count Colonna had 
been reading letters which were forwarded to him 
from Berlin. One from yourself, and another from 
his brother, were found open on the table beside him: 
a third one lay upon the hearth, partially consumed. 
From the position of his hand when his servant found 
him, it was supposed that the last had falien from it 
on the coals. 

“T examined the fragments to ascertain if this letter 
had any connection with his seizure, but it seemed to 
relate entirely to business affairs. 

“The case appeared so plain and simple that I had 
no post-mortem examination made, though I caused 
the body to be carefully embalmed; and, in a few 
days, the sad procession which bears back the body 
of your son to his ancestral home will set out for the 
castle. 

“ Adieu, my lord. May the holy saints have you in 
their keeping, and send you such consolation as will 
enable you to bear this severe affliction with Christian 
fortitude. “ Respectfully, 

“ SicismunD Rosensrre.” 

There was silence several moments after the voice 
of the priest ceased to be heard. 

It was ended by the marquis saying, in a broken 
voice: 

“And this is the end of him who was once my 

ride and hope! His childhood was so promising that 
f looked forward to his maturity with the sanguine 


tremulous voicg 


belief that he ae my worthy of our aucient 


name. He disappointed me grievously, for self-indul- 
gence was the besetting sin of his nature, and Angos- 
tina lived only for enjoyment. The end is, that 
the record is closed, ere half the years allotted to 
man have over his head. I must resign my- 
self, father ; but this is a heavy blow to me, so worn 
out as I am.” ‘ 

“Pray, my son, and the Comforter will be sent 
to you. Bear up against this sorrow, and remember 
that you have still a son worthy to represent your 
house,” 

“ True,” murmured the marquis, “and had I known 
this a little earlier, I would have recalled him to home 
and happiness. In this solema hour I feel the no- 
thingness of human grandeur, and I Iament my late 
hardness toward Vittorio. Lucia, dear child, forgive 
me for the double wrong I would have inflicted on 
you. Stay with me to the latest, and I will never 
again refer to what has lately rendered you so un- 
happy. I rejoice now that this sad news came in 
time to prevent the sacrifice I knew I was forcing you 
to make, yet which I ruthlessly pressed en.” ‘ 

“Do not think of that now, my lord,” said Lucia, 
through her tears. “I pledge myself vo cling to you 
to the last as faithfully as if bound to you by the mar- 
riage vow. I cannot find words to thank you for re- 
leasing me from the painful necessity of giving “ 
hand to one I have Jong regarded as a below 
father.” . 
“ Be my daughter then; as such I will care for you 

” 


vmgiuein sealed th t by pressing her lips upon 
Lucia sealed the compact by ; 
his wrinkled hand; and after a pause, the priest 
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es my duty, my lord, to inform you that 
“Dee eathge is ‘on its way hither, and may 


ot moment, 
wn marquis sighed deeply, and with some effort 
orders for its reception as are necessary, 

ther, and see that every honour due to the heir of 
- Jouna isshewn. While my son’s body lies in state, 
roe masses said for the repose of his soul, and ag 
jon afterward as you may deem necessary. Let no- 
hing be omitted that can shew respect to my lost 


a Boniface bowed, and mais the apagt- 
marquis again spoke : 

a? Se velet thither, ; Lam ill from this sudden 

shock, asd I must retire to that couch from which I 

scarcely hope I shall ever again arise.” 

In a shert time the affiicted father was removed to 
the chamber he was destined never again toleave, and 
within another hour the coffin of his son was laid in 
state in the grand -ball, surrounded by sad and solemn 


wid: 
« Give such 


othe news soon. went forth that the heir of Colonna 
kad been brought home to lie among his dead kindred, 
and the tenants on the estate crowded to the castle to 
Jearn the particulars of his untimely end. 

To theit inquiries Father Boniface and the steward 
gave such replies as informed them of the supposed 
cause of Count Angostino’s death, and in.so doing, 
Baldoni wore so.-bewildered an expression that more 
than one said : 

“I believe the steward grieves for the young count 
as if he had been his own son.” 

Such was the shallow decision of those who judged 
from outward appearances 

Yor days a funereal gloom enveloped the old castle, 
and the household moved noiselessly about their duties, 
impressed with the instability of dife, and grandeur, in 
the sudden fall of this stately seion of their master’s 


house. 

The marquis seemed to be daily sinking. Dr. 
Strozzi was summoned, but he could not rouse him 
from the leaden dullness which seemed to have scttled 
on his faculties after the first passed away. The 
physician clearly saw that his vital powers were 
nearly exhausted, and nothing short of a miracle 
could again restore him to the enjoyment of life. His 
patient might linger on for months, but the feeble 
spark of vitality left in his frame he knew must die 
slowly out, and the most unremitting care would be 
necessary to sustain it, When he asked if the marquis 
did not wish his remaining son to be summoned to 
his side, he replied: 

“T shall not die yet, doctor. There is more resist- 
ance in me than you think, and I can wait the return 
of Vittorio. He has by this time set out on his bridal 
tour, and just now, the health of his wife is more im- 
portant to him than anything else. A month hence 
he may be summoned to receive my last injunctions. 
By that time, he can leave Lady Venetia for a brief 
— as it will not be well for him to bring her 

ither.” 

Dr. Strozzi very well understood why it was inex- 
pedient to bring the newly-wedded bride to the home 
in which her rival dwelt; and he said no more; so it 
Was settled that no intimation of his father’s condition 
should be sent te Vittorio. 

In spite of the gloom that surrounded her, and the 
critical condition of her protector, a heavy weight was 
lifted from the heart of Lucia, and she was almost 
happy in the assurance that she was to retain the 
freedom she so highly prized; that no ties save those 
of gratitude and affection were to bind her to this 
Superannuated old man. A more unwearied nurse 
than she was never ministered to a feeble invalid, and 
daily he thanked and blessed her for her care. 

A small room, adjoining that of the invalid, was 
fitted up for her, that she might be within call at all 
hours of the night and day, and her heaviest slumbers 
were broken by a single tap upon the silver bell 
Which was placed beside him. 

Sister Maria wished to share her watch, but the 
marquis preferred the young face that had so long 
hovered near his couch of suffering, and Lucia no 
sooner discovered this than she devoted herself un- 
ceasingly to him. It seemed to her that she could 
rn do enough to prove to him how deeply she 
tanked him for releasing her from the late terror 
that had Oppressed hier, 
we. marquis was too feeble te attend to business of 

:, ind, but Baldoni was careful to prepare the deeds 
which would transfer to Lucia a handsome inde- 
oe after his master’s decease, and he kept them 

a to be signed in a moment of emergency. 
had ith the occurrence of recent events his own hopes 

+ rivet and he dared still to cherish the delusion 
oa this provision would ultimately come into his 

en 4s the future husband of Lucia, while she 

ost forgotten thet he had ever aspired to become 


her suitor, 
{a due time, the funeral ef Count Angostina took 








place, with all the pomp that could be displayed on so 
sad an occasion. 

He slept peacefully in the vault of his fathers, while 
the two hearless plotters who had compassed his death 
extended their plans, and looked to nothing less as 
their ultimate reward than the entire control of tle 
vast estates on which they had so long lived as de- 
pendents. 

At the close of a long and earnest. conversation 
between Baldoni and his daughter, which took place on 
the evening after the funeral, Pepita said: 

“Only gain the clue to ‘the secret, father; and the 
hoarded wealth of the family becomes yours and mine, 
for I claim an equal share with you, Nothing less 
will satisfy me. I hope you fully understand that.” 

“Nonsense! what use would you make of so much 
money, Pepita? I hope to find a, million, at least, in 
the treasure chamber ; and the half of that would be 
more than you could manage.” 

“There you are mistaken; for if I had it all it 
would not be more than I need to carry out my plans. 
Di of Lucia, and I shall yet reign over the castle 
as tie cherished wife of its heir, That poor little 
cripple Vittorio now claims as‘his wife cannot remain 
in'the way of any one long. At least, she sliajl not 
trouble me a moment longer than I find it necessary 
to put her aside.” ; 

Her father regarded her with a species of shudder- 
ing admiration. He asked, in a whisper : 

“Have you no remorse for the crime you have 
already committed, that you can speak thus of. the 
poor young lady, Pepita?” iy 

Her lip curled contemptuously, 

“Remorse! pooh! that is drivelling! She has ap- 
propriated what I desire, and I, in. my turn, will 
deprive her of what she values. She thinks her life 
beautiful because it is shared with Vittorio, and, no 
doubt, clings to it tenaciously. She will enjoy a few 
weeks of undimmed happiness, and before her dream 
is broken I shall kindly transfer her to a sphere in 
which we are told only perfect bliss is to be found. 
There! don’t talk to me of remorse again. It is not 
in my nature to feel it.” 

“TI wish it was not in mine,” sighed her father, as 
he turned away and left her. 


CH'APTER XVIIL 
And shall the icy touch of death 
Arrest the heart’s wild waves in strife? 
And the last feebly-flowing breath 
To discord and to guilt give life? 

A Few weeks passed away, and letters came from 
Vittorio announcing his safe arrival in France. He 
spoke of his bride as now dearest to him among 
women, and declared that the happiness of his life was 
secured by the society of so lovely a being as he 
found her to be. He made no reference to the an- 
nouncement his father had sent him of his own in- 
tended marriage; Lucia’s name was not even men- 
tioned, and he seemed willing to ignore her existence 
altogether. 

Eaclosed in. the count’s letter was one from Lady 
Venetia to her new father, in which she spoke grace- 
fully of the new tie that united them, and expressed 
her hope that, in her, the marquis would find a tender 
and affectionate daughter, who would unite with 
Vittorio in cheering the last years of his life. She 
declared that so soon as her amended health permitted, 
she would return to her native island and assume the 
responsibilities she had taken on herself with the posi- 
tion of his son’s wife. 

The eyes of the marquis were too weak topermit him 
to read at all, and Lucia was called on to inform him of 
the contents of these epistles. 

She read the first one with the bitter conviction 
that the count despised her too much to sully his 
page by tracing her name upon it, and she felt as- 
sured that in the rebound of feeling his heart would 
open to the new love which so tenderly wooed its ac- 
ceptance. 

Lady Venetia’s letter touched and pleased her. It 
was so womanly—breathed such a spirit of gentle- 
ness and devotion to him to whom slic had 
plighted her vows, that Lucia felt she deserved to be 
happy. 

Bhe was even generous enough to wish that it 
might be so, although that happiness was gained at 
the expense of her own. 

Her voice scarcely faltered as she read the lines, 
though her heart throbbed painfully and heavily for 
many moments afterwards. 

The marquis said: 

“Tn spite of the accident which marred the beauty 
of her form, Lady Venetia has matured into a lovable 
and charming woman, This letter is the reflex of a 
lovely soul, and my son must be happy while their 
union lasts. Lucia, can you not give Vittorio up to 
her for a brief season, for that poor girl cannot live 
many years. Your separation from him will not be 
eternal, though I would have made it so by rendering 
it impossible for wy son to seek you again. Iam glad 


now that I was not permitted to carry out my cruel 
purpose of forcing you to stand to me in the relation 
ofa wife. You will fiua your reward yet, my poor 
child, and I trust it will be brilliant enough to repay 
you for what I have made you suffer.” 

The tears Lucia could no longer repress, burst forth, 
and she passionately said: 

“Do not speak thus, my lord! Do not hold out to 
me a hope that must spring froin the grave of another, 
and that other so charming a being as the’ writcr of 
this letter must be. I have resigned the count: all I 
now wish, or ask to claim from him, is the respect 
which I know he once felt for me. He does not even 
allude to me in his letter, and that proves to me how 
low I have fallen in his esteem.” 

** That can easily be rectified, Lucia. I will wriio 
‘to Vittorio myself, and tell him the whole truth. I 
am better to-day, and I think I shall soon be well 
enough to sit up and use my pen.” 

With her heart lightened by this assurance, Lucia 
left Lim to his afternoon repose. She returned to her 
own room to review her position, and endeavour to 
reconcile herself to the probability that in-his new 
ties Vittorio would become utterly estranged from 
a the memory of their brief and beautiful dream of 

ove. 

She put from her as a crime and a temptation the 
suggestion of, the marquis that death might free him 
before youth was passed, and then he might seek her 
as Lis cousolation. She would not permit herself to 
think of him save as the husband of Lady Venetia, 
and: she. fervently prayed for strength to resign |:im 
utterly to her rival—to regard him only asa dearly 
loved brother. 

When the marquis again summoned her, she ap- 
peared before him calm, almost cheerful; but a sinzle 
glanco at his face showed her that a great change 
had taken place in his appearance. His features wero 
sunken, ‘and the vivid tire of his dark eyes liad died 
out in a pale and feeble glimmer which wandered un- 
certainly from object to object. He feebly said: 

“DT believe death has drawn near me while I slept 
and dreamed of prolonged life. I feel as if I am sink- 
ing—sinking into the depths of nothingness. Yet 
there is something that must be done before J lose my 
hold on life. It is of vital importance that the Secret 
shall not die with me. Give mea cordial, child, and 
cause Baldoni to be summoued to my presence without 
delay.” 

Lucia impulsively said: 

“Oh, my lord! if you have anything of importance 
to confide, can you not reveal it to Father Boniface, or 
even trust it to me, rather than Baldoni?” 

As she spoke, she poured out a stimulating cordial, 
and after swallowing it, the marquis revived in a 
measure, and decisively said: 

“You know nothing about Baldoni, Lucia, except 
that he does not please your fastidious taste.. But in 
spite of that ill fortune, le is a good and faitlful ser- 
vant. The confidence I shall be compelled to repose 
in him will be held sacred, and I kuow it will be 
faithfully transferred to my son, Would it be fitting 
that I should.entrust you with a mission which must 
bring you face to face with the count? As to tho 
priest, he is too old; he might die before Vittorio’s 
return, and this affair is too important to be tampered 
with.” 

At the reference to herself, a burning blush suffused 
the cheeks of Lucia, and she meekly replied : 

“Pardon me, signor; I spoke without thought. I 
will obey you, and cause the steward to be summoncd 
here without delay.” 

She left the apartment for that purpose, and, 
scarcely noticing her return, tho marquis remained 
buried ia deep thought till Baldoni came in. Le 
bowed low to Lucia, who immediately arose and 
glided from the apartment. 

With a calm face, but a heart glowing with inward 
triumph, Baldoni approached the marquis, and in a 
carefully modulated voice, said : 

“T trust you are still improving, my lord, though 
this sudden summons gave me a fright. I thought 
perhaps you wished to see the settlen.ents I have had 
prepared for Lucia, and’ I brought them up with 
me. 


“Ttis not that, though I am glad you have re- 
minded me of them. I will sign them when I have 
attended to something of moreimportance. Sit down, 
Baldoni; I lave something to confide to you that 
weighs heavily upon my mind.” 

“The revelation is coming, and my reward ig 
sure,” thought the hypocrite, as he seated himself ; 
and he began mentally to calculate how long his 
master could live. 

After a pause, which seemed to him as if it 
would never end, the marquis spoke in a stronger 
voice : 

“ You have been long aware. Baldoni, that beneath 
this castle a secret receptacle exists, in which it has 
for generations been the custom of my iamily to hoard 
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governed than this, perhaps such a precaution would 
be useless; but the fund thus secured has been of 
signal service to those who have gone before me 
when this island was the prey of civil strife, or become 
the appanage of a new master. I have followed the 
custom of my ancestors in garnering my superfluity, 
and now the only one beside myself who possessed the 
family secret lies in his untimely grave.” 

Exhausted by the effort of speaking so long, the 
marquis paused to gain breath, and Baldoni, repress- 
ing his burning impatience, respectfully said: 

‘* There can be little difficulty in transferring the 
clue to the treasure chamber to Count Vittorio. I will 
take charge of your written directions and faithfuily 
transmit them to him.” 

The dimmed eyes of the old man scanned him 
keenly; but he saw nothing but honesty of purpose in 
the face before him. With some effort he said: 

“T have nothing prepared which will furnish the 
clue of which you speak. I summoned you to em- 
ploy you in writing out such directions as are abso- 
lutely necessary to enable Vittorio to find the entrance. 
I am convinced that I may safely trust you thus far, 
Baldoni.” 

The steward stifled every appearance of the exulta- 
tion that throbbed in his avaricious heart, and gravely 
said : 

“T had rather not undertake this responsibility, my 
lord. Through ignorance of the localities, 1 might 
make some trifling error which would completely lead 
your son astray, and the wealth of which you speak 
thus lie buried for centuries, unless it should be acci- 
dentally discovered. You are stronger than you 
think, signor ; your late faintness was but the effect 
of sudden weakness, which is’ already passing away. 
You are looking much brighter and better than when 
Icamein. If you will make the effort to trace the 
plan of the concealed chamber, and write such direc- 
tions as will at once lead your son to the point desig- 
nated, it will be much better than to trust a secret of 
such importance to one not of your own blood. I 
prize my reputation for honesty very highly, and I 
decline becoming the depository of this confidence; 
for Count Vittorio would have no assurance that I 
had not entered the vault before his arrival here, and 
appropriated a portion of its conteuts to my own use.” 

The marquis replied to this long speech by saying 
a little impatiently : 

“Oh! my good Baldoni, there is no danger that so 
base a suspicion will fall on you, for, like myself, 
he count has implicit confidence in your integ- 
ity. But as you say, it is a weighty responsibility, 
nd I will not thrustit upon youif I can gain strength 
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to follow your suggestion. Hitherto the knowledge 
of this chamber has been confined to the reigning 
marquis and his eldest son. Count Angostina has 
visited it with me, and knew how to find it again. I 
should have summoned Vittorio as soon as the know- 
ledge of his brother’s death reached me, but I did not 
wish to darken his honeymoon by such sad tidings: 
besides I then thought my own life would be prolonged 
at least a few months. Now it is too late; I should 
be dead long before my son could reach the castle, 
and such measures as are in my power must be taken 
p< place this important secret in his hands without 
elay.” 

“True, my lord; I see the necessity, but you are 
fully equal to the effort to do so yourself. Let me give 
you some of this cordial, and in a few moments you 
will be able to wield a pen.” 

If Lucia’s words had produced a momentary feeling 
of mistrust in the mind of the marquis, it was com- 
pletely set at rest by the bearing of the steward. He 
said : 

“Perhaps you are right, Baldoni. I do feel stronger 
since I took the last potion from Lucia’s hand, and you 
may pour out another for me.” 

This was eagerly swallowed; and after the lapse of 
a few moments, the sunken eyes began to gleam with 
some of their old fire—the wan facs to wear again the 
hue of life. The marquis presently spoke, in a 
stronger tone: 

“Truly, this is a life elixir, for it seems to have 
restored vitality to one who felt himself slipping 
away among disembodied spirits. Now, my good 
Baldoni, prop me up with those pillows; bring me 
my writing case, and place before me what I shall 
need. My right hand has not quite lost its cunning 
yet, and I can still make my directions intelligible to 
my son.” 

With the ease and skill of a practised nurse, Bal- 
doni placed his master in an easy position, piled the 
downy pillows at his back till he sat almost erect, and 
then spread out his yal before him, and placed the 
pen in his trembling fingers. 

After a few efforts, the old man succeeded in trac- 
ing legible words upon the paper, and he said, with a 
cheerful smile ; 

“T can accomplish the task, Baldoni, and I am glad 
you urged me to attempt it. I shall die better satis- 
fied knowing that to my son alone this important 
trust has been committed.” 

“ Assuredly, my lord; Count Colonna is the only 
rson entitled to receive it. I will now place myself 
side the window, that I may not even be tempted to 








glance upon your work. It is not fitting that 1, your 
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humble retainer, shall become the possessor of such 
information as that paper is destined to convey. | 
prize my good name above all things; and if any 
suspicion should even glance toward me, it would 
render me miserable.” 

“ As you will, Baldoni; but I think you too squean- 
ish on that point.” 

The steward placed himself near a window which 
looked out in the direction of La Tempesta, and the 
tranquil sea lying beyond, but he did not once cast Lis 
eyes upon them. 

The position in which he stood screened him from 
observation from the bed, and with a furtive glanc 
around, he cautiously drew from his pocket a small 
oval mirror, and held it in such a position thw the 
paper placed before the marquis was distinctly visible 
to him. 


By inclining his head a little, he could follow the 
slow movement of his master’s hand, and he saw that 
aclearly defined diagram was carefully drawn, with 
nmrinute directions written on the margin of the paper 
in an unsteac'y, but legible hand. 5 

The marquis proceeded with difficulty, and half 
an hour passed before he threw down his pen, aud 
said: ' 

“Tt is finished at last. Give me another cordial, 
Baldoni, and then open the cabinet on your left hand, 
and follow my further directions.” 

The steward threw back the doors of an old- 
fashioned Venetian cabinet, richly inlaid, in which 
the invalid kept lis most important letters and papel. 
He said: A 

“Touch the spring you will find exactly in the 
centre of the lowest shelf.” ‘ Fi 

After some effort the right location was found, 
for there was no outward indication of its esis, 
and a small square opened, revealing an open We! 
beneath. A 

“Pat your hand in, and draw out the casket yor 
will find there. It contains the jewels of my —" 
wife, which were my bridal gift to her. I have 44 
them to present to Vittorio’s wife, on her first visi ‘ 
the castle. The casket will —_ omens = “ 

urpose. I will place this important pape ’ 
nod you shall A once forward the key to my ren 
When he arrives, be can open it himself, and t “ 
my good Baldoni, you will avoid all chance of susp! 
ciou falling on you.” P 

“Thank youtes these precautions, my lord. = 
arrangement will be perfectly satisfactory 10 mB 
I will undertake the charge you are good enoug 
confide to me.” 








(To be continued) 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 


Byite Author of Mrs, Larkall's Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” de. 
——_@——_—__ 
CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 
The kinsman lives 


Whose only rumoured death gave wealth to him 
And title. A hard creditor he proves. 
Hunchback, 


Noescape—no hope. I'm wrecked by mine own yor 
i 

Niort had swallowed up the eventful day, which 
few at Ingarstone were likely soon to forget. 

Darkness had closed in; but the night was glorious 
with stars, and Orion, Charles’ Wain, and the rest 
ofthe familiar constellations shone as brightly as if 
trouble and sorrow were unknown upon God’s earth. 

Though it was late, the lights were not yet out at 
Ingurstone. Nor was the village at rest. 

Occurrences like those we have described interrupt 
the even flow of events, and it takes some time for 
things to settle down in their wonted state. 

Itwas but natural that the old lord, who kad that 
diy asserted his position and taken possession of his 
tslate, should be @ little excited over his good fortune, | 
nd the ease with which he had accomplished the dis- 
igreeable task of ousting his kinsman. 

This alone would have justified him in making 
merry that night. But there were other reasons, of 
wich the villagers knew little, as they said among 
themselves, “I” old measter keps it oop to-night, 
doan't he?” 

As midnight sounded from the clock-turret, and 
omy solemaly through the buildings, the sound 

log taken up by a dozen little toy-clocks in diffe- 
Tent rooms and repeated with variations, the drawing- 
ton to which we admitted the reader at the begin- 
" of this history, presented a strange appearance. 
tr kept 4ristocratic men and fair, exquisitely-at- 
: a lounged there in luxurious ease. Usually, 
via ued light just disclosed the elegant objects 

th crowded the room in studied confusion, and 
mae murmur of soft voices was only inter- 

Hed by an occasional performance on the harp or 

| pene But it was not so to-night. 
tly rm had been cleared of its elegancies—the 
sve Objects usually scattered about it bad been 
had gy heap in one corner; and a new feature 

*n introduced, in the form of a four-leaved 


dining + 
iung-table, brought up from the dining-room, and 





ata convenient distance from the blazing ire. 
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formonp's UNEXPECTED MEETING WITH NOLAN. | 


This table was covered with bottles, decanters, 
stone kegs, tobacco-jars, cigar-boxes, pipes, and heaps 
of papers. 

At the head, in the place of honour, sat the true 
heir of Ingarstone; his long, angular form filling a 
porter’s chair—one of those with huge circular tops, 
and covered with black leather, such as are found in 
the halls of most great houses. This he had taken a 
faucy to, und had ordered it to be brought in, intending 
to use it for the future, on the ground that he “ saw 
no reason why his own porter should have the best 
chair in the house.” 

Leaning back in this cumbrous affair, he looked 
wasted and ghastly—much more so than in the morn- 
ing. Moreover, his eyes gleamed with a peculiar fire 
—the fire of suppressed madness, ready to break out 
afresh at any moment, and certainly none the less 
likely to blaze from the spirit—strong, raw Hollands 
—with which it was being perpetually fed. 

Around his lordship a strange group had as- 
sembled. 

Each individual in it is well known to us, and we 
are, to some extent, acquainted with the singular 
chances which had brought them together. 

On the right of the chair Flacker had his place, in 
virtue of his implied position as Bernard Ingarstone’s 
legal adviser. It was rare that Flacker got intoxi- 
sited, and liquor did not affect him for a long time— 
le had taken so much of it. 

Facing this agreeable spectacle was one scarcely 
less painful. 

The man who sat doubled up ina chair on the left 
of the host was no other than the redoubtable Darn 
Crook. 

At no time a pleasant object to contemplate, 
this man was singularly revolting in that gor- 
geous apartment. As usual, his dirty locks hung 
round his shoulders, and mingled with his great, 
ragged beard, while as to his attire—it was that of a 
beggar, so far as it could be seen, it being covered 
with a tattered cloak, lined with red, which he 
wrapped about him, even by the fire-side. And 
indeed he needed it, for though the warmest place 
had been given up to him, he shivered as with the 

e. 
Two other persons were present. 

In one of these it was just possible to recognise the 
fresh, open, manly face of Andrew Nolan—just pos- 
sible, and that was all. The ravages of drink, added 
to those of sorrow, despair, and above all, of revengeful 
feelings, had made short work of him. His hair was 
beginning to turn prematurely grey, his face was thin 
and seamed, and he had lost flesh to such an extent, 





that his clothes hung on him as if made fora man twice 
his size. 

At this advanced hour, he was happily oblivious of 
all that was passing—his head hung down, his eyes 
were closed, and he was snoring heavily. 

By his side sat Captain Redgrave—Ormond’s 
cousin—gay, lively, and the smartest and least of- 
fensive-looking of the party. 

As the midnight hour struck, the captain, filled his 
glass from a bottle of old port before him, and said ia 
a stentorian voice : 

“ Silence for my friend Flacker!” 

The silence of the grave followed. 

Then Flacker, having collected his long limbs, 
sprang up as if he had been galvanised, and shaking 
himself together, thus began: 

“ On this cispicius ’casion, don’t y’ know, there’s a 
word or two to be said about the past, and—and the 
future. ‘ Past’ is—no, ‘future’ is—right. About the 
past, then. Whatis it has brought us together here 
to-night, don’t y’ know? No common interest or 
chain of events. Gentlemen, Ingarstone is ’stounded 
at what it’s witnessed this day, don’t y’ know. ‘ Don’ty’ 
know’ is right—no—’stounded’ is right—beg pardon— 
‘Ingarstone’ is right! ‘They think it’s all a fort—fortuit 
—tuit—ous coming about of things—promiscuous— 
accidental like. No such thing, don’t y’ know. It’s 
the result of deliberate plans, of long contemplated 
arrangements, ofa deep-laid conspiracy. ‘Conspiracy’ is 
right. No. Asa legal man, I retract that word: asa 
legal man, I say ‘ conspiracy’is wrong: and retracting 
that, I mean the same thing, all the same, don’t y’ 
know. Un’stand? ” 

He paused, and swaying to and fro, looked round 
inquiringly. 

To his astonishment, Darn Crook started to his 
feet, and darted out a long, skinny, claw-like hand 
towards him. 

“Sit down, Flacker!” he cried with sudden fiery 
energy; “‘ what there is to be said, I'll say. In one 
point, my lord, Flacker is right. This is no common 
meeting. Itis'no ordinary‘tie which brings us here 
to-night, aud makes us one in identity of interest. 
This, my lord, is a proud moment for you, since it sees 
you restored to that position to which you were born, 
and from which you have been so long wrongfully ex- 
cluded. But itis no less a proud moment for me and 
for the rest of us here assembled. ‘This is our hour of 
triumph, as it is yours.” 

The bent form of the man straightened and seemed 
to dilate as he spoke, 

All regarded him with inquiring eyes, even Nolan 
waking to a drowsy consciousuess of what was passing. 
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“The events of this day, my lord, consummate the 
work of my life. They'have all sprung from one 
small seed, sown long years ago, but never neglected 
or forgotten. The name of that seed was—Revenge! 
It is a plant of hardy growth, my lord; and I who 
dropped the seed in sorrow, loneliness, and despair, 
have lived—as I long felt I should live—to sit under 
its leafy branches and to eat of its ambrosial fruits.” 

Intensity of feeling made this man express himself 
in metaphor. 

They listened to him withamazement as he went on: 

“It’s a simple story, simple and common-place 
enough, as I and heaven know. Forty years agoa 
Redgrave did mea wrong. An ordinary wrong, as 
people theught it, a nething more serious 
than a womaa’s death. She was my wife; but what 
- of that? I-was only a poor man,.and of what ac- 


“What do you mean by ‘right’?” Darn Crook 
asked. “ What is it to you, or you, or you”—point- 
ing to one after another with his long forefinger as ho 
spoke—“what motives I’ve been influenced by? 

hey’ve been just, and right, and proper ones, and 
isn’t that enough? I’ve brought about my objects by 
righteous and legal means, and what would you have 
more? But thisis gratitude! I restore two men to 
fortunes, I give a third the vengeance for which he 
burns, and what’s my reward? Hard words and-evil 
looks—curses and '” ee 

“ And serve you right!” cried the fiery captaim 
“Why'should you'look.for gratitude? You've 
‘all this, not for ve Nah fo us, orany desire to! 

but to gratify:the-vilest of passions. Are we? 
holden to you then? No, by Jove, no! I, ifory 
ag I choose; and if-% 


count's a poor man’s Wife? ButI loved mine. She} you, may I hearef tt! That's all!” 
was more to me than anything élse on God's éarth. |" Again the wililiface of Bernard Inga 
And when I lost her, I lost her through a Redgrave. | forward out of tiie gloom of the porter’s 
I swore to have my vengeance of that cursed race, Se 
even if I should strike at them fromanygrave. Does| Darn Crook, stating: the two, glavedtfte 
heaven itself approve of such instruments uf justice as I} one to the othet, and his eyes, gle 
thenceforth became? I think sa, , it has | the yellow —— eyebrows, seemetl to 
helped me as I could never have m It | with passion as" H 
is it's doing that we are hereto to ee han 
rejoice in the turn things havetaken. and this is iat 

He for a moment, then resume with in- “Your jusbeeteen,” said the captain. 
cr vehemence. “Yes, if propose to resign the 

“ Look ” he said, “what has come#f the fow'} = ‘to you.” nad 
words I spoke that night, forty years-ago. Tteckem| “And if not—still just,” Redgrave insisted. 
eath of vengeance agsinstthe Religmeves. How have'| to is our dué—that is beside 


I kept that oath? Of the direct line ‘there 
three living—Lady de Redgrave, 
sister, Isidore. Of those three 't 


| 


1 


sight, 


L 
$ 


‘one thing must be done—chall bode 


‘twas from novice on the partof my cousin Ormond’ 
‘that. he- withheld in me so long; aud! 
: to 


joimin hunting him'to 


and what is*their position? ae since that is -s, I 
to this dey*ae-ene of —_— in it | destitution. T s¢fuse, 1 say, to be made the tool of 
nothing bat Gegreceandieats 





strike her into the grave. Is 
—a penniless orphan, looltiog” it ‘vein ‘to ‘her 
lover, Cecil Ingarstowe, to-réscue her’ from # 4 
of toil or infamy. And all this is my doing—mine! 
I see it, I gloat over it, and thank heaven that the 
measure of my vengeance is full!” 

The exulting, demoniaeal tone in which this was 
attered produced a strange feeling of disgust even 
among the depraved beings who took part in that 
ntidnight orgie. 

A word which sounded strangely like “ wretch!” 
escaped the lips of Captain Redgrave. 

Darn Crook heard it. 

He was conscious, too, of a want of sympathy with 
his feelings on the part of those about him. 

“ Your hearts do not go with me in this,” he cried, 
angrily; “yet you have suffered, and revenge should 
be as sweet to you as to me. Has Andrew Nolan 
here cause to bless the name of Ormond Redgrave for 
separating him and happiness? Are you, captain, 
indebted to him for coming between you and yeur 
estate? As for you, my lord; I ought at least to 
calculate on your sympathy, sinze it is to my revenge, 
rather than to any Quixotic leve of justice on my 
part, that you owe your present position. It was to 
add a zest to my hate—to let the preud, penniless 
outeast feel that he had allied himself to a woman 
poor and helpless as himself—that I preserved your 
life, and took measures to restore you to phe” I 
ask no thanks. LIexpect no return; but it is right 
that you should understand why I glory in this as my 
hour of supreme triumph.” 

As the-speaker ceased, Captain Redgrave, who had 
listened with obvious uneasiness, sprang to his feet. 

“Look here!” lie burst out. “Hang it! Look 
bere! I’m neither a very good fellow, nor a very 
squeamish fellow; but—fire and fury—i didn't 
bargain for this! When Flacker let mo into the 
secret of my cousin's illegitimacy, I'd a right to step 
in and take my own. His proud, upstart way, .too, 
miade me all the more ready to doit. But ma man, 
and not a brute ; and I'll be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, if ‘it comes to that, before I'll make one in such 

against my own flesh and blood!” 

“ You don’t mean——” began Darn Crook. 

“Don't mean? But I do mean. By all that’s 
good, I do mean what I say. You may be a very 
nice sort of man. Judging from what you've said, 
I don’t doubt but you are—with a difference! But 
T'mnot.quite a brute. I’ve a little bit of heart left, I 
hope. }tmay be rough and hard; but I'm above this 
sort.of thing! I’m a gentleman born, little as I may 
have acted @s one sometimes. I’m an officer, too; and 
hang me if I'll lend myself to this sort of plot. No, 

nol” 

“The captain’s right,” said Bernard Ingarstone, 
abruptly starting out of the gloom of the porter’s 
chair. 

“Right!” exclaimed Darn Crook. 

“«Right’ is right!” murmured Flacker, bribging 
up his lower jaw with a snap. 





| “Yes—legitimacy. 
shame of his base birth. 


|.another’s diabslieal aud I shall offer him such 
‘mother ‘sidan uadietaave as ile yrido-wll euffer him to x 


“Thank God-there is ous ting cannot offer 
a I” cried —, ‘ ; malicious joy. 


You cannot free him fromthe: 
That curse will follow him 
to his last hour.” 

“Fiend!” cried Ingarstone, interposing, “ will 
nothing short of a whole life's misery satisfy your 
malice ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

As Darn Crook spoke, Andrew Nolan raised his 
drink-muddled head, and fixed his bloodshot eyes on 
Ingarstone. 

“And if it wouldj’ he grumbled, “ you have made 
it impossible.” 

“ sf ? ” 


“ Have you forgotten Whitecrofts ? ” 

“ White—— Tis an old place in Cheshire. 
member. But what of it?” 

“You don’t know? You have forgotten the 
Davenants who heldit? You have forgotten Marga- 
ret Davenant ?” 

His lordship started and turned deatlily pale. 

“But what of this?” he asked. 

“What? Margaret Davenant was Lady de Red- 
grave’s sister! ” 

“Well?” 

“ And Ormond Redgrave’s mother.” 

“No, no!” 

“ It is the solemn truth.” 

“ And heknowsthis? Knows that I—that he owes 
this disgrace to me? ” 

“ Yes.” 

His lordship looked aghast. 

“Why did yeu conceal this fact from me?” he de- 
manded, turning fiercely upon Darn Crook. 

“Oh, you were certain to know it soon enough,” 
returned the old man, with a provoking chuckle. “ The 
youth himseif will take care of that. The discovery 
has driven him frantic,” 

“And he will vent his anger upon me. He 
will come here wild with passion—he will use vio- 
lence 4 

“ T care not,” retorted Darn Crook. “Enough for 
me that the breach between you cannot be healed, 
since the wrong done can never be set right.” 

“Never, never,” moaned Bernard Ingarstone, bury- 
ing his face in his hands. “I have myself rendered 
that impossible! ” 

The words were unintelligible even te Darn Crook; 
but he saw the anguish of mind which had prompted 
them, and his eyes glowed with demoniacal brightness. 


I re- 








CHAPTER LXXVL 
LEARNING THE TRUTH. 


In the silence memories taunt me, 

In the gloom these dead dreams haunt me; 

But amidst the shades of night 
es a maiden, robed in light. F. R. Nugent. 


Wuew Ormond Redgrave left Beatrice Ingarstone at 


the parsonage, he was ignorant of the true reason of 
her being there. 

He supposed that the pastor had kindly offered the 
shelter of his house, as being near the church, at the 
disastrous close of the wedding ceremony, and that 
a lady had found herself too much agitated to return 

ome. 

Of the greater calamity—the loss of Ingarstone—ho 
had at thatitime heard nothing. 

Nor had the trath come to his knowledge when he 
}listened to the painful revelation which Lady de Red- 













grave hatlfelt it her duty to pour into his ears. 


rt. 
< That wae-butiidle talk,”ho argued with himself. 


“ Her sympathies are with her class. They must be so. 
he must share their pride and their prejudices. 
{Besides, if there were no other objection, this loss of 
‘fortune—of the means to support her in the station she 
bed rned, would :be fatal to me. No! We 
“naust The tic which unites us must be 
I cannot in honour oppose it, and tho 
soonér Ido herttiis simple act of justice, the better 
for my peace of mind.” 
These were some of the reflections which occupied 
his mind on this &is wedding night. 
Sometimes the shifting horror that had suddenly 
frozen the stream of bis existence took other forms. 


woman who had reared him with a loving tenderness 
almost more than maternal, and his heart smote him 
for his hard thoughts of her, brief as had been their 
duration, while the thought of the anguish she had 
endured on his behalf aroused all his commiseration. 
Thank heaven, her little property was safe! It was 
not imperilled by the revelation of that day. 

Captain Redgrave might reduce him, Ormond, to 
beggary; but over her resources he had no power. 
And these, he resolved within himself, she should 
continue to enjoy to the full. He would accept 
nothing at her hands: She had done enough, and 
sacrificed enough for him. ‘here must be an end to 
this now. Besides, for him to take of her means would 
be to rob Dora, her own true daughter, for whom she 
must of right make provision. ' 

At the bare recollection of Dora, a fresh pang shot 
through his heart. 

What would be her position now ? 


he knew right well. That she returned his affec- 
tion was obvious to all who had ever seen them 
together. 

But mutual love is too often powerless against 
divided interests, 

“My misforftne must entail suffering upon her,” 
he reflected. “ Ingarstone will never consent that his 
son should marry into a family disgraced as I have 
disgraced it. Besides, what would he say? What 
would be the verdict of the cold, spiteful, censorious 
world on a man who permitted his son to select as his 
wife, one who'was even remotely connected with the 
man from whom it was necessary to separate his 
daughter by a divorce? It is not to be thought of. 
‘The scandal would be too great for any man to brave, 
much less a man reared in the worldly school in which 
Ingarstone has been reared. And so poor, darling 
Dora must be sacrificed. It must be. There is no 
help for it.” 

Torn by thoughts like these, it was impossible for 
for Ormond to rest. 

He could not endure the sight of familiar faces. 
Every place seemed hateful to him. His only comfort 
lay in the approach of night, and in the.thought that 
he might hide his shame under cover of the darkness. 

So, leaving the village at sunset, he wandered 
for miles and miles along the deserted road, 
going he cared not whither, without a purpose, yet 
with the set face, the clenched hands, and hasty 





stride of a mau bent on a life and death mission. 





He thought of his mother, as he still called the fond* 


That Cecil Ingarstone loved her truly and devotedly — 
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All this while his mind was slowly gravitating 
toward one fixed, settled idea. 

His misery, an@ that whieh he had entailed on all 
those near and dear to him, was clearly to be traced 
back to one point. 

It was the depravity, the wicked and heartless de- 
pravity of Bernard Ingarstone which had entailed these 
hideous consequences upon himself and others, in- 
cluding even the wretch’s own kith and kin. 

In the interlinking of events, it had come about that 
Beatrice Ingarstone owed her shame, her degradation 
and misery, to that rakish brother who was supposed 
to have perished as a raving maniac years and years 


z0. 
“ir all Ormond knew to the contrary, he had so 
rished. 

The Ingarstones had always spoken of him as dead. 
They sometimes recounted his exploits in the days of 
the Regency, when he was the Prince’s firm favourite 
and esteemed buffoon; they had also alluded to the 
lamentable state to which his vices had reduced him, 
but it was always with the past that his name was 
associated, never with the present, and for this best 
of reasons, that up to the time of Ormond’s mtroduc- 
tion to the family, the fact of his existence was hardly 
suspected. 

“Were he but alive and in my power,” exclaimed 
Ormond, working himself into a state of furious excite- 
ment over the narrative he had that day listened to, 
“f[ would not spare him. His grey hairs should be 
no protection to him. The remembrance that his 
blood flows in my veins should only whet my revenge. 
As it is, I will devote the rest of my existence to ex- 
terminating those to whom I owe this wretchedness.” 

Following up this train of thought, he paused 
abruptly to ask himself a question. 

“Who and what, in heaven’s name, are these 
wretches? Why is it that I find myself surrounded 
by invisible foes, who have made use of every instru- 
ment, however unlikely, to humble and crush me? 
Am I indebted to my unnatural parent for this also? 
Did he hate mo as the living witness of his infamy, 
and so organize some wicked plot for my destruction ? 
Are these men only his agents, surviving the monster 
who set them in motion? From my very youth I 
have listened frem time to time to the accents of that 
mocking, warning voice, fer ever predicting the misery 
that has now come upon me. And why? Surely 
my enemies are not of my making. I have never 
intentionally done a wrong to man or woman. And 
yet, with diabolical malice, this secret of my birth is 
thrown like an exploding shell into my path at the 
very moment of my supreme happiness! My fortune 
ison the instant snatched from me by a man hunted 
up from the four corners of the globe to seize it. And 
to add to the keenness of my anguish, the blows comes 
apparently aimed—for, after all, it is only apparently— 
by the hand of my rival in Beatrice’s affection, the 
only hand that could at such a moment add a pang to 
the bitterness of my shame and mortifieation.” 

These reflections embittered Ormond Redgrave’s 
heart. 

But he did not think of himself only. . 

Selfishness was no part of his character, except to 
the extent to which it might enter into that ruling 
passion which had now become his curse. 

Again and again he thought of Beatrice. 

He pictured her anguish, her remorse, and the con- 
flicting emotions which must rend her loving and 
sensitive heart. 

The line of duty to be pursued towards her was a 
problem which he strove to solve, and ever strove in 
vain. His own sense of degradation withheld him, as 
we have seen, from taking advantage of his position ; 
atthe same time he was racked with apprehension 
lest she might regard his desertion from a false point 
of view. That she could believe he had purposely 
tried to entrap her into this unhappy marriage was 
incredible. 

Yet why not? 

That view was sure to be forced on her by her 
father; and even Cecil, his good friend Cecil, might 
come round to it, and then—then Beatrice 

No, no! The thought made his heart sick. He 
reeled at it. He could endure anything but that. 
Anything but the loss of her faith in his honour, his 
integrity, his boundless love and undying constancy. 

Unconsciously, as these reflections thronged upon 
his mind, he retraced his steps, and taking a circuit- 
ous route, entered the well-known park, and drew so, 
near that the architectual outline of Ingarstone was 
clearly discernible—black against the starlit sky. 

It was very late now. . 

No one was stirring, and it was eo still that a light 
breeze starting up at intervals, and rushing through 
the leafless trees, startled him, it was so like hard 
breathing and the rustle of drapery. 

Lights gleamed in three windows only—those of the 
drawing-room. : 

The opposite wing—devoted to the sleeping wpart- 
ments—was quite dark—her room among the rest. 








He knew it well, and could see that the blind was not 
drawn ; indeed, the window itself was a few inches 
open. 
fe Still at the parsonage?” he asked himself, with 
some alarm. 

As he spoke, one of the great gates leading to the 
house swung open with a hoarse creak. 

Ormond was near, and looked towards it. 

He saw that a man came out, swinging a lantern by 
his fore-fingers, and reeling from side to side in a 
drunken and unsteady manner. 

The porter who had let this man out, said, “ Good- 
night, sir.” 

“Good-night!” cried the other, in a thick, husky 
voice. 

Then the gate banged to. 

In spite of its disguise, Ormond recognized the 
voice which had uttered the “Good-night!” He 
knew it was that of Andrew Nolan, and the idea of 
his coming from that place at that hour moved him 
beyond control. 

Two strides brought him to the other's side. At 
the same moment the lantern was raised, and by its 
light, the faces of the rivals were clearly shown—their 
glaring eyes, quivering lips, set teeth. 

Ormond first spoke. 

“So,” he said, “ you have gained your end?” 

“Tf you mean your disgrace—yes.” 

The surprize seemed to have sobered him, and he 
spoke without difficulty. 

“And as your reward, you are again tolerated 
here?” Ormond hissed eut. 

“Welcomed, you mean,” sneered Nolan. 

“Oh, yes, yes! welcomed no doubt—welcomed by 
Ingarstone!” the other exclaimed. 

“ Ay, by Ingarstone, the Ingarstone!” said Nolan, 
with a meaning emphasis. 

“The Ingarstone? ” Ormond repeated, puzzled by 
something in the look that came into his rival’s be- 
sotted face. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Nolan. “You are cunning, 
crafty, heartless, reckless, brutal. You cared no more 
for me than for the menial who trembled at your frown. 
You were poreelain—you with your ancestors, your 
pedigree, and the rest of it: I was only common earth, 
mere Staffordshire beside your Sévres. And she believed 
this. She gave up her poor, weak, woman’s heart to 
this fiction ; and what’s the end? She has linked her 
fate with a base-born penniless beggar. Oh, chafe as 
you will, tis so; and when he seeks to grasp her 
fortune, Bernard Ingarstone turns up!” 

“ Bernard—Ingarstone ?” Ormond gasped. 

“Yes! the elder brother!” 

“He has returned ? ” 

“ What! you don’t know it?” 

“He is here?” 

“Here! in his own home.” 

* And his brother?” 

“Why not his brother’s daughter?” Nolan asked 
with asneer. ; 

“ Both, both,” cried Ormond; ‘‘ where are they ? ” 

“Turned adrift, houseless, starving, dying in the 
nearest ditch, for all I know or care.” 

“ Fiend!” shouted Ormond, rushing upon his pitiless 
vival. 

Nolan, only half-sobered, dropped the lantern, and 
staggered back. ‘I'he other made one attempt to follow 
him as he disappearedin the darkness, and only one. 
Then suddenly stopping, he dropped his hands. 

“Tama fool!” he muttered, “ This thing is not 
worth my rage: it is Bernard Ingarstone to whom I 
have to look.” 

And he hurried off in the direction of the wall sur- 
rounding the garden, 





CHAPTER LXXVII. 
INEXPLICABLE MYSTERY. 


'Tis wondrous strange! The like was never heard of. 
Henry V1.—Part Ll. 

BREAKFAST was over at Ingarstone parsonage. 

The guests who honoured it with their presence, 
for it was felt asan horour by the pastor and his 
wife, had not partaken of that meal with the family. 
It was felt that their troubles were,too great to be ob- 
truded on by others, and they were permitted to enjoy 
the privacy of the rooms appropriated to them un- 
molested. 

For this, both Ingarstone and his daughter were 
thankful ; the more so asthe clergyman was ® com- 
parative stranger, having only received the living a 


|few months. His name—by the way, was Bates: 


brother to the surgeon who attended Donna Ximena, 
in her last moments, at the railway station. 

It need hardly be stated that the guests had passed 
a sleepless night. 

Sudden reverses of fortune, great and overwhelming 
calamities like those they had experienced, do not 
burst upon their victims like prodigious waves, with- 
out disturbing the agreeable, onward flow of ex- 


istence. Ordinary tasks become inexpressibly irksome 
food nauseates, sleep is impossible. 

Humphrey Ingarstone had often boasted of his phi- 
losophy; and having nothing to try him, imagined him- 
self equal to any trial. 

“The joys and sorrows of life,” he was. accustomed 
to say, “ depend, afterall, greatly on the imagination ; 
they are not real, only relative. One man’s happiness 
is another man’s disgust.” 

Now he had discovered his mistake. 

He had discovered that it requires little philosophy 
to bear the misfortunes of others; but a great deal more 
to suffer and endure when the suffering and endurance 
fall to our own lot. 

Not once had he closed his eyes all ,the past 
night. 

Contemplated, calmly and deliberately, in the soli-* 
tude of his chamber, the calamities which had over- 
taken him assumed a terrible magnitude. Rank, 
fortune—everything gone, and Beatrice sacrificed toa 
man whose position was as hopeless as his own! 
These were rea] troubles, and they came upon a mind 
little prepared to support them. If, in place of the 
flimsy philosophy on which he relied, and which 
served very well to point epigrams and season con- 
versation with, he could have brought the humble 
faith of a Christian to bear on this hour of trial, how 
much better would it have been for him ! 

As it was, he had only one comfort. The fixed idea 
that Beatrice should be divorced blinded him to other 
considerations ; and again and again he cengratulated 
himself on the happy fortune which had placed his 
daughter's wedding presents in his hands, and ren- 
dered. them available for that purpose. 

rows it might affeet her he did not stop to con- 
sider. 

That her feelings might be different to his own he 
never regarded as a possibility; that she should have 
any idea of clinging to a mere nobody, who had 
grossly deceived and betrayed her, was one of those 
monstrous notions which he could not be expected to 
entertain a moment. 

When they met at the breakfast-table, he was 
shocked at the appearance which his daughter pre- 
sented. She also, it was obvious, had watched the 
whole night long. Her face was pale and wasted— 
her eyes red and swollen, the effect of tears; and she 
was nervous and tremulous, as if after a long ill- 


ness. 

“ My child!” he cried, taking her hand and pressing 
it tenderly. “This is a sad trial—a mons’ous sad 
trial, suve-ly—but we must bear up. We—we 4 

And he fairly broke down. 

“ He has not been, father,” said Beatrice, faintly. 

“ T expected as much.” 

“ Nor sent.” 

“No. Not.aline—not aword. Just as I said.” 

“Cruel! cruel!” she muttered, more to herself than 
to her father ; but, he caught the words. 

“ Never mind, Beaty dear,” he said. ‘‘ Thank heaven, 
we can set all that right. Your jewels will be more 
than enough to——” 

“ Oh, father!” she burst in. “Spare me, IL entreat— 
spare me! Spare me!” 

He looked at her with an incredulous stare. 

Neither her emotion of the over-night, nor the evi- 
dent torture which this allusion to the possible di- 
voree now gaye her, served to open his eyes. He did 
not feel as she felt, and could not understandemotions 
so foreign to his own heart. All his anxiety was to 
get rid of a disgrace: he did not comprehend that this 
disgrace, as he called Ormond, was dearer to her than 
the whole world besides,.and that in him all her hap- 
piness, present and to come, was centred. 

There was, however, no time to indulge surprise, A 
tap at the door startled both; yet it was only Aggy 
Crofts who entered. 

She was full of excitement. Her black eyes were 
unusually round and staring. and her short breath 
and panting bosom sliowed that she had come in great 
haste, 

“Oh, my lord! Oh, my lady!” she began. 

“Why, what now? What has happened ? ” asked 
his lordship, quivering at the bare thought of some 
fresh disaster. 

“Mr. Bernard Ingarstone—begging his pardon, 
and yours, my lord "—there was an obvious perplexity 
iu the girl's mind as to who ought to receive the 
title of honour—“ he have been and gone and digap- 

ared.” 

“ Disappeared!” cried both Ingarstone and Beatrice, 
in a breath. 

“Yes. Nobody knows when or how; but it’s quite 
true. And there’s such a to-do at the house, my lord, 
as never was known. Some tlink he has had his mad 
fit on again, and gene wandering away no one knows 
where, And some think he has been——” 

She stopped short, and put her hand to her mouth 
as if vexed at having said so much. 

Humphrey Ingarstone, all excitement, bade her go 
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“ Well, my lord,” she resumed reluctantly, and evi- 
dently with an eye to the effect her communication 
would produce on her lady, “some think that there 
have been foul play.” 

“What more likely?” cried his lordship. “Sur- 
rounded by men of the worst character, sharpers, 
swindlers—goodness knows what—what guarantee 
of safety had he? Why shoulda’t they rise against 
him at any moment, and rob him, ill-treat him, place 
his life in jeopardy? ‘Tis the most natural thing to 
have happened. Most natural thing in life.” 

“Oh, I hope not, my lord; I do hope not!” cried 
Aggy; “such awful things have been going on that 
it’s enough to make one’s lair stand a end; and now, 
if anything should have happened—oh, dear! I can’t 
«think of it—I don’t dare.” 

The perturbation of this strong-minded young per- 
son was excessive—almost too excessive, those present 
might have thought, had they been calm enough to 
regard her closely. 

But if she was nervous, fidgetty, and ill at ease, In- 
garstone was, on lis part, flushed with excitement, and 
Beatrice regarded the communication just made, not 
without perturbation. She could not fail to realize, as 
in a flash of thought, the vast importance of this piece of 
intelligerce, in its bearing upon her father’s fortunes. 

If the newly-arrived heir to Ingarstone had yielded 
again to his old enemy—if, in other words, his mind 
had once more failed. him, the path was cleared for 
their return to the old house, and the horizon of the 
future might brighten, even in spite of the one dark 
cloud which hung so threateningly over it. 

The old man was keenly sensible of this also, and 
at once called for his hat and cloak, that he might go 
forth directly te inquire into the particulars of this 
strange rumour. 

“You will stay with your lady,” he said, addressing 
Aggy in the kiud tone he had adopted from the mo- 
ment that she displayed her fidelity by bringing the 
wedding presents on which so much depended, and 
which she had, in fact, carried off for her mistress. 

“*Ye-es,” she replied reluctantly. 

“You are not going to abandon us, Aggy?” he 
asked, noticing her hesitation. 

“Oh, no, no,” was her hasty rejoinder. 
stay with pleasure, my lord.” 

And she proceeded to basy herself about the room. 

In a few minutes Ingarstone had quitted the house, 
and was on his way to the family mansion. 

His excitement was palpable; but while speculating 
on what was likely to happen, he yet gave nore than 
one thought to the strange behaviour of his daughter's 
maid. 

“T half fancy she had something to say to me,” he 
mused ; “that she wished to speak with me alone.” 

His sagacity was not at fault. 

This had been Aggy’s desire. She was brimming 
over with a piece of news which it would have been 
as well to impart to his lordship; but which she conld 
not for the world have breathed in Beatrice’s hearing. 

On crossing the park, Ingarstone found the gate of 
the garden, which had yesterday been closed, stand- 
ing half open ; that is to say, one of the iron leaves of 
ithad been thrust back, and so left. 

As there was no one to obstruct his entrance, he 
passed in, took the broad road winding through the 
garden, and so reached the stately gothic porch. The 
door as into the hall was open; but no one ap- 


at 
While he Pears. hesitating whether he should enter, 
the echo of footsteps caught his ear ; then two persons 
come out on the steps. One was Morris Holt, the other 
his son Tim, now the pride of his old age, the cherished 
first-born son, to whom he clung with all the more 
tenacity because the world was still disposed to frown 
on him for his past follies and misfortunes. 

Father and son caught sight of their old lord 
simultaneously, and came forward with hasty steps to 
meet him. 

“ This is a strange business, my lord,” said Morris, 
respectfully. 

“ Tt is true then ?” asked his lordship. 
“Quite true. Your lordship’s brother has disap- 
red.” 


“ Left the house ?” 

“Tt is supposed so ; in fact, there's little doubt of it.” 

“Have inquiries been set on foot?” 

“ In all directions.” 

“ And search is being made ?” 

“ Yes, my lord; a party is gone to drag tho weir, 
and several parties of foresters and gamekeepers have 
set off to beat up the woods.” 

“ Nothing was seen of him at the railway station?” 

“ Nothing !” 

“ And the inns round about,—can they give no in- 
formation ?” 

“ Not a living soul, my lord, so faras I can make 
out, has seen anything of the missing man, nor is there 
the;slightest clue to be had as to where he is gone. 
It ‘ll go hard with Mr. Redgrave if nothing should 


“T will 


“ Hard upon Mr. Redgrave—which Redgrave ?” said 
his lordship, in astonishment. 

“Mr. Ormond Redgrave, my lord.” y 

“ Why, what in heaven’s name has he to do with 
it? What hashedone? Tell me.” ‘ 

“T ask pardon, my lord. I thought most like you 
knew all there was to know. Seems it was late last 
night ‘fore the party broke up ; but when Mr. Flacker 
was senseless from drink, and Mr. Nolan got obsti- 
nate and would go away, late as it was, then my lord 
was put to bed, and the house got quiet.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, my lord, nothing was heard all night, on’y 
one o’ the stable-boys says the dogs woke him with 
their barkin,’ and he heard something very like a 
pistol-shot ; but before he could think about it he was 
off to sleep again. Owing to what took place yester- 
day, it was lateish before the house was astir this 
morning ; and when the servants got fairly about, they 
discovered, first that the window of my lord’s room 
was open, then that there was blood on the sill of 
itt” 

“ Blood ?” 

“Yes; then that my lord had vanished out of his 
bed, and at the same time that Mr. Ormond Redgrave 
was lying insensible on the grass under the window, 
grasping a pistol in his rigid right hand.” 
“Incredible! Had the pistol been fired ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And what is the supposition about this ?” 

“ Why, that he attacked and wounded my lord, and 
was knocked backward from the window in the act of 
firing the pistol.” . 

“But how could my brother have escaped ?” 

* Ah, my lord, that’s the question.” 

Without further parley, Ingarstone once more 
entered the house from which he had been so recently 
expelled. 





(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL 
THE FUGITIVE’S SHELTER. 
Long months have seen thoe roaming 
A sad and weary bys A 
Like traveller tired at gloaming 
Of a sultry summer's day. 
But seon a home shall greet thee, 
Though low its portals be, 
And ready kindness meet thee, 
And peace—Ah! will it flee. Percival. 
Ir is absolutely necessary that we leave Arthur 
Powis, waiting at the gate of Ceres Cottage, and go 
back and describe what had befallen Gladdys. 
Gladdys, it will be recollected, had left London by 
the very earliest train, and consequently she arrived in 
Scotland in the evening. She took a hack at once, 
and, accompanied by Ennis, drove out to Ceres 
Cottage. 
The sun was setting as the carriage drew up at the 
rustic gate. 
How welcome, how peaceful, how pleasant the old 
house looked! Yes, even pleasant, although it stood 
among its bare trees, whose fallen leaves strewed all 
the garden paths. 
Gladdys alighted at the gate, and paid and dis- 
missed the carriage, and, followed by Ennis, walked 
up the straight, leave-strewn garden path that led to 
the door. 
A ruddy, leaping, and glimmering light, like that 
emitted by the blazing of a wood fire, shone through 
the windows of the sitting-room on the right hand 
side of the front door, and added cheerfulness to the 
aspect of the scene. 
Gladdys knocked—with her fist, for you remember 
that there was neither knocker nor bell at the rustic 
entrance; and while she paused for a response she 
distinctly heard Miss Polly exclaim in a scared 
whisper: 
“Lor! who is that? Goto the door, Harriet; but 
be sure to ask who is there before you unlock it.” 
And the next moment, Gladdys heard the woman 
cautiously approach and demand : 
“ Who's there?” 
“It is I, Harriet.” 
“Who is 1?” 
“Why, Harriet, don’t you know my voice? I 
am Mrs. Powis, who used to lodge here about a year 
a Lad 


“Lor, Mrs. Powers, ma’am!” And down went the 
bar, and back went the bolt; and the key was turned 
in a trice, and there, in the open door, stood Harriet 
glowing with welcome. 

“Lor, child! Come in out of the cold! When did 
you arrive? Who is that with you? Your waiting 


Mrs. Powers! Come in, my dears!” exclaimed Harriet 
liuscling her questions and ejaculatious one upon the 
back of another, as she closed the door and bus’ 
Gladdys and her maid into the bright old sitting. 
room. 

Tke three old Iadies who weré sitting around 
the fire arose in a body, exclaiming simultaneously ; 

“Lor! Mrs. Colonel Pollard, my dear, to think of 
seeing you here! ” 

“T hope you are as glad to see me as I am to come,” 
said Gladdys, faintly smiling. 

“ Oh, yes indeed,” replied the three old ladies to- 
gether, as Miss Polly placed a chair and made the 
visitor sit down ; and Miss Milly uutied and removed 
_ bonnet; and Miss Jenny stirred the fire into 

aze. 

But Gladdys saw that they were all three dying 
of curiosity to know what brought her there; how 
far she had come, and how long she meant to 
stay. 

* Harriet, bring a candle in here directly—two 
candles, Harrict! and then put the kettle on, and broil 
that ham and make some nice toast—Mrs. Colonel 
Pollard always relished toast; and then come and set 
the table for tea. You'll stay to tea, my dear, I 
hope? ” said Miss Polly. 

“Yes, dear Miss Polly, I will stay to tea, and I 
will stay to sleep too, if you will let me,” replied 
Gladdys. 

“To sleep! Here, Harriet! stop a minute. Now, 
listen—the very first thing you do before you put the 
kettle on, you go and make a good fire in Mrs. Culonel 
Pollard’s room, to air it well. And then go and do 
the rest I told you,” said Miss Polly, anxiously. 
When Harriet had left the room, the three sisters 
turned kindly questioning glances upon Gladdys. 
“Dear Miss Pélly, and dear good friends! I want 
to stay with you altogether, if you will let me! You 
will let me, will you uot?” inquired the poor hunted 
child, in a pleading, tearful tone. 

* The three old ladies did not reply—not from un- 
willingness to grant her request, but from amazement 
that it should have been made. 

“You will let me stay, will you not? I shall not 
be a trouble or an experse to you. I will wait on 
myself, indeed I will! And I should say that Iam 
able to pay you well, as I certainly will do if I stay; 
only I know that would be the very last consideration 
with you. Will you let me stay? ” pleaded Gladdys, 
anxiously, earnestly, tearfully. 

“Why, laws! yes, to be sure we will,” said Miss 
Polly; and both her sisters chimed in and agreed 
with her. 

“Sarely you are as welcome as flowers in May. 
It wasn’t no doubt about nothing of that sort as was 
= our minds, only we was a wondering why— 
Ww y—" 

“Why I wished to stop at all?” smiled Gladdys. 
And oh! how faint and sad her smile was! 

“ Yes, not to deceive you, we was.” 

“ Well, my dear Miss Polly, I willtell you all about 
it to-morrow. It is such a long, dark, sinful story! 
-And I am go tired to-night,” pleaded Gladdys. 

“ Well, you sha'n’t be bothered to-night. And so 
you sha’n't. Soon as ever your room is aired and 
you get your tea, you shall go to bed. Is this young 
‘oman your maid-servant ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Is she to stay with you?” 

“If you can accommodate her, she will remaio 
with me until she can procure another service.” 
“Oh, she can stay as long as you like, for that 
matter, Mrs. Colonel Pollard.” 

While Miss Polly and Gladdys were atill talking, 
Harriet came in and set the table for tea, which was 
soon served. 

After tea, Miss Polly took up a candle to show 
Gladdys to her room. 

“But where is your luggage?” sho inquired, a9 
they passed through the front passage, and she looked 
about ler in the expectation of seeing boxes and 


trunks. 

“We have all that we require there,” said Gladdys, 
pointing to two well-stuffed carpet-bags that Ennis 
was bringing after them. 

Gladdys found » cheerful fire in the fireplace, ands 
clean, well-aired bed waiting to receive her. 
And there was a neat and comfortable pallet pre- 
pared for Ennis in a warm corner. 

Miss Polly bace her young guest a loving good- 
ight, and left her to repose. 

eft alone, Gladdys knelt down and thanked heaven 
for bringing her safely through her perilous flight to 
this home of peace. 

And then she went to bed and fell asleep. And 
Ennis followed her example. 

The next morning, after breakfast, when Gladdys 
was sitting alone with the three sisters beside 
bright fire and well-swept hearth, she told them the 
oft-repeated story of her wrongs. 








come to light.” 





maid? Come in, do!—Lor, Miss Polly, if here ain't 





The sisters listened, and wept, and wondered 
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«Well, my heart always did misgive me that she 
ws a bad one,” said Miss Polly, beginning to 


himper. 
Mind then, notwithstanding the nods and winks and 
jead-shakings of her two sisters, who did not scem to 
approve of the confession, she made a clean breast oi 
i, and told Gladdys of the wicked part that she, Miss 
(rane, had been beguiled into playing, when she 
gded and abetted Mrs. Jay in her abduction of the 
young wife of Arthur Powis. 

“But oh, my dear, she was such a fair-spoken 
woman, and she persuaded me as it was all for your 
good ! But for all that, I do beliove in the bottom of 
py heart I always did misdoubt her; only I had no 
rasons to go upon! and so I didn’t dare to say 
potbing agin her. But anyway, it alwost killed me! 
After you went away, I was tliat uneasy about you, 
sou can’t think! I writ and writ and writ to Mrs. 
james Lewis to ask after you, and I directed the 
ktters so particular to Katy Idyls, and I waited and 
waited and waited, but I never got no answer to 
none of them. And oli! to think all that time that 
she was treating you so! And now, what are you 
going to do?” : 

“[ am going to put advertisements in all the 
papers, calling on Arthur Powis to answer; and offer- 
ing rewards to any one who can give authentic intel- 
figence of him. That is all that I can do at present. 
For unless I find Arthur, I cannot shake Mrs. Lle- 
yellyn in her position as my guardian before the ex- 
yiration of my minority.” 

“Yes, I think that is very prudent. And if I can 
kelp you anyways, I'll do it. But that wasn’t exactly 
what I meant when I axed you what you was a-going 
todo. I meant what was you agoing to do about me ? 
Was you agoing to forgive me, or what ?” whimpered 
Miss Polly. 





“Forgive you! Dear, dearest old friend, what a 
Yord to come from your venerable lips! Forgive 
Ju! Why I know that you love me, and that you 
did everything for the very best.” 

“Well then, and so you co forgive me,” whimpered 
Miss Polly. 
“Forgive you! Why, dearest, best old friend, I 
thank you—I thank you for all your loving kindness, 
from first to last, to a poor motherless and fatherless 
girl,” said Gladdys, holding out her hand. 

Miss Polly seized it, and covered it with kisses and 
tears, as she sobbed out the words: 

“If this ain’t a-heaping of co-coals of fi-fire on my 
hea-head, I don’t know what is.” 

Gladdys kissed her, and went up-stairs to put on her 
bonnet and shawl. She was going out, to begin that 
very day the work of finding Arthur. 

When she was quite ready to start, she looked into 
her purse to see whether she had money enough to 
py for the advertisements. She found but five pounds 
iachange. Thinking this sum insufficient, she went 
tothe carpet bag in which she had deposited the roll 
of bank notes which formed the bulk of her available 
funds, She slipped her hand to the bottom of the 
bag, but failed to find the parcel of which she was in 
sarch, She then took out all the contents of the bag, 
but the parcel was not among them. Next she 
sarched the other carpet bag, but with no better 
secess. Then she looked about the room, but in 
vin, Still she felt no misgivings on the subject. 
The parcel was somewhere in the room, she thought. 
8 she rang for Ennis. 

The girl came running up the stairs. 

“Ennis,” said her mistress, “what have you done 
with that roll of bank notes that was in the bottom of 
this carpet bag ? ” 

“T haven't done anything with it, ma'am,” replied 


_ “What—didn’t you unpack it from the bag and put 
itaway somewhere ? ” 

“No, indeed, ma’am. I never opened that bag. 
Fuytiog that we wanted for the night was in the 


“I know that; but you must have put away that 
money somewhere and forgotten all about it. Try to 
Temember.” 

Ennis assumed a cogitating expression of counte- 
nance, and seemed to “try to remember,” not, how- 
over, with the faintest hope of recollecting anything to 
the purpese, but in deference to the directions of her 
luistress, 


Nothing came of it, however; so after a few mio- 
ments Ennis lifted her head, and looking her ques- 
tioner honestly in her face, she answered . 

“It is no use, ma’am; I can’t remember what I 
hever did, for indeed I never touched that roll of 
money. 

Gladdys looked in her eyes, and saw that she spoke 
the truth. And for the first time since missing the 





me Gladdys became seriously uneasy. 

“Help me to look for it, then, Ennis. It must bé 
ut here, somewhere, you know.” 

They commenced the search. 

They looked through both carpet bags again. They 





shook out all the clothes. Then they looked into the 
bureau drawers, on the dressing-table, in the ward- 
robe, about the bed; in short, they looked into every 
probable, possible, and impossible place, and all to no 
purpose—the money could not be found. 

Finally they looked into each other's faces in the 
utmost dismay. 

“Has anybody been in the room beside yourself, 
Ennis ?” inquired Gladdys. 

“Yes, ma’am; Harriet has been here to help me 
make the bed.” 

“ Call her.” 

Ennis went down stairs to summon Harriet, and 
returned not only with Harriet, but with the three 
Misses Cranes, who, having heard of the nrissing 
money, came up full of consternation. 

Harriet, being questioned, declared that she had not 
touched the carpet bags, nor seen the moncy. 

And the truth and honesty of Harriet was beyond 
dispute, 

“T must have lost the money in the train, then; 
though how I could have done so passes my compre- 
hension,” said Gladdys. 

“ How much was it?” inquired Miss Polly, sympa- 
thetically. 

> ys Fifteen hundred pounds,” said Gladdys with a 
sigh. 

Miss Polly started as if she had been shot, reeled 
backwards, and dropped into the nearest chair, gasp- 
ing breathlessly : 

“Fifteen hundred pounds!” 

It wasan incon€eivable sum! Theo loss of it must 
break half-a-dozen banks, and cause a panic in the 
money market. 

Miss Polly had her own small savings stored up in 
the bank, 

“I wonder if it will hold out, or whether I hadn't 
better draw my money,” she said. 

And then she covered her head with her apron, and 
burst into tears, sobbing : 

“ Fif—teen hun—dred pounds!” 

“ Don't cry, Miss Polly,” said Gladdys, totally mis- 
sing the point of her grief. “Don’t cry. After all, the 
loss of this money is only a temporary inconvenience 
tome. In little more thana year, which will soon 
pass away, I shall come into the possession of Cader 
Idris and its vast revenues, when the question of a 
thousand pounds more or less will be a mere trifle. 
Believe me, I shall not let it trouble me. The only 
difference will be that, instead of leading an idle life 
this year, I shall have to do something to support 
myself—that is all.” 

And, so saying, she drew on her gloves, and set out 
on her long walk to the newspaper offices. 





CHAPTER LXXVIIL 
FREEDOM AND HOPE. 
Oh, Liberty! thou goddess, heavenly bright! 
Profuse of bliss, and teeming with delight! 
Supernal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling Plenty leads thy laughing train. 
Addison. 
Like the gloom of night retiring, 
When in splendour beams the day, 
Hope again my heart inspiring, 
Doubt and fear shall chase away. Anon. 

RELEASED from the paralyzing influence of Mrs. 
Llewellyn’s treatment, the mind of Gladdys recovered 
all that natural strength and elasticity that misfortune 
had no power to crush and destroy. She saw what 
was before her; she knew what she ought to do; and 
she acted with promptitude. She went first to the 
office of the principal newspaper, and inserted two 
advertisements. The first ran thus: 

“ LIEUTENANT ARTHUR Pow1s.—If these lines should 
reach your eyes, you may hear good news by address- 
ing a note to G. ?. Post-office, till called for.” 

The second advertisement set forth that: 

‘A Lavy, well qualified to teach the common and 
higher branches of an English education, with the 
French and German languages, vocal and instrumental 
music, and drawing and painting, would be happy to 
meet with an engagement as governess in a private 
family, or as assistant-teacher in a school. A letter 
addressed to G. P., Post-office, till called for, will meet 
with prom pt attention.” 

Gladdys would have liked to have added—“ refer- 
ences given and required.” But, far away from all 
her old family friends and acquaintances, a stranger, 
a widow in fate and not in fact, and lying under the 
ban of Mrs. Llewellyn’s calumnies, to whom could 
poor Gladdys possibly refer ? 

She would have liked also to have put in a third ad- 
vertisement, offering a reward for any iuformation 
concerning Lieutenant Arthur Powis; and to have 
inserted all three of these advertisements in many 
other papers, to have given them a much wider circu- 
lation, and a much greater prospect of success. But 
her funds had given out, or nearly so, since she had 
but two pounds left; and she felt that she could not 


even spend a shilling to pay a carriage to take her 
back to Ceres Caltenie® oe " 

However, these limitations to her power did not de- 
press her spirits, which, indeed, had taken a vast re- 
bound from the crushing weight of Mrs. Llewellyn’s 
presence and oppressions. m 

To a sensitive being like Gladdys the very atmo- 
sphere of a base and wicked person has a depressing 
and killing power. And the escape from it is like the 
change from death to life. 

No joyous, wild wood bird, let loose from its cage, 
to fly, singing towards the sun, was ever gladder to 
be free than Gladdys, as she gaily tripped along, 
= glorious autumn morning, towards her suburban 

ome. 


the bottom of her heart so sure that he was still living; 
and she hoped everything, for she was now out in the 
world, and free to seek him ! 

True, also, she had just lost fifteen hundred pounds, 
all her available funds; but what of that ? 

She was young, elastic, and free to work for her 
living, and she could do so until she should come into 
her estat« or find Arthur; and one or both these events 
must happen in little more than a year, and might 
happen sooner. 

And who could not struggle on for one or two 
years with such a goal in view ?—and being free to 
do so? 

“Oh!” said Gladdys to herself, drawing a deep 
breath of the exhilarating air as she walked through 
the mornixg sunshine; ‘oh what a delicious thing it 
is simply to be free! to go where I please, and to do 
what I like, with no one to restrain and oppress me. 
Ah! from my own short experience of an ‘ honourable’ 
bondage that was so very bitter to my soul, I have 
learned the worth of freedom! how it is the best thing 
on earth aud even in heaven! the most glorious gift 
of God to man! Oh! I think I can understand now 
how whole holocausts of human beings have boen 
offered up; how heroes have struggled, and mar- 
tyrs died for that one idea of freedom! Once it 
was only a word, or an abstraction to me! now 
it is the greatest good in the world, worth all 
the treasures of blood and tears that have ever been 
poured out to gain it, or ever may be poured forth to 
retain it! And it was worth my twelve months’ bitter 
bondage only to learn this practical lesson in the value 
of freedom. For which, thank God, for ever and 
ever!” exclaimed Gladdys, in the exultation of her 
recovered liberty, as she walked briskly through the 
brown, sunlit fields that lay between her and her 
chosen temporary home. 

It was high noon when she opened the old green 
gate and passed up the leaf-strewn path that led to the 
cottage porch. F 

Miss Polly saw her coming, and hastened to open the 
door for her, saying : 

“ Come right in our sittin'-room, there’s a good fire 
and a nice luncheon a-waiting for you. We got 
all ready for you because we knowed you'd be cold 
and hungry after your long walk. Now, come right 
in,” she repeated, taking Gladdys by the arm and 
drawing her into the sitting, or “ settin’”’-room, as 
Miss Polly called it. 

There was the bright coal fire blazing merrily; 
and the little round table covered with a white cloth 
and adorned with the best china; and there was the 
bright tin coffee-pot and something covered upina 
tureen on the hearth; and there was the old arm- 
chair drawn up on one side of the table and between 
it and the chimney corner; and last, not least, there 
was Miss Polly and her two sisters ready to welcome 
the young wanderer witW all the love of a mother and 
two maiden aunts. 

Miss Milly made her sit down in the chair and 
relieved her of her bonnet and her shawi. 

Miss Jenny poked up the blazing fire to a still 
brighter blaze. 

And Miss Polly set the coffee-pot and tureen on the 
table, saying : 

“It's only coffee and stewed oysters, but it will do 
you good after your long walk. It wasso fort’nate the 
oysterman come by this way this mornin’. And now 
what are you a-crying about? Has anyone hurt 
your feelings,” inquired Miss Polly, setting down the 
tureen, and staring in astonishment at her guest, 
whose eyes were filling with tears. 

“Oh, no, no,”said Gladdys, smiling brightly through 
those tears—“ oh, no; but it has been so long since L 
have had such kindness shown me! such true, tender, 
genuine kindness as yours! and it mukes me think of 
my poor mo—mother,” she added, with asob. “ But 
—she’s in heaven, and she watches over me, I know.” 
She ended by dashing the tears from her eyes, and 
smiling again. 

“Yes, that she do watch over you! You may take 
your Bible to that! And who kuows but it is her 
spirit a-whispering in our hearts always to be good to 
her child,” said Miss Polly, whose faith was very 
strong. 





True, she had no clue to Arthur; but she felt from 
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*« And don’t you fret yourself about losing that 
moBey, though it really was a blow; nor likewise 
abeut how you're a-going to get along; foras long as 
we've got a roof to cover our own ald heads—which, 
by the mercy of the Lord, we hope to. have all the,days 
of eur lives—you're welcome to your own share of it, 
my child, freely welcome,” said Miss Milly, affee- 
tionately. 

“ And as long as we've got a loaf of bread, ora 
penny, we are willing to divide it with you,” added 
Miss. Jenny, who felt called upen to bear her testi- 
mony to her good will for the desolate giri. 

“T know it! Ob, I know it sowell! And I thank 
you! Qh, I thank you from the very depths of my 
heart! Oh, dear old friends, take care of yourselves, 
and try to live through a long and green old age; so 
that when my own prosperous days come again, I may 
prove myself as good a daughter to you as you have 
proved yourselves mothers to me,” said Gladdys, with 
deep emotion. 

And she felt an accession of impatience to come 
into the possession of her property, that she might 
prove her gratitude and love to these kind old ladies 
in some useful and substantial manner. 

The next, morning Gladdys walked out again. Oh! 
what a privilege and what a pleasure she felt it 
to be, to walk out every day, unhindered, in this 
glorious autumnal weather. She went to the office to 
get a copy of the morning’s paper to see if her adver- 
tigements were in all riglit. 

Yes! there they were, but by some strange chance 
placed one under the other. 

“ They ought to have put the one about Arthur in 
the ‘ Personal ’ column, and the one about the situation 
in the ‘ Educational’ column. Instead of which they 
have put them both under the head of ‘ Wanted.’ I 
am sorry; for anyone reading them one after the other 
would know they came from the same person, because 
the initials are the same, and they might think there 
was something very wrong about the governess who 
was advertising for a young man, especially as she 
says nothing about references! Heigh-ho! I wish I 
had used different initials in the governess advertise- 
ment. But it istoo late new! Andanyway I won't, 
I won't be downcast. I am free, thank heaven!” ex- 
claimed Gladdys. And she hurried blithely on until 
she reached the “Cottage of Peace,” as she mentally 
named the quiet home that had opened its kindly 
doors to shelter her storm-tossed body and soul. 

There the same kindly welcome, the same bright 
fire, and the same little luncheon-table, awaited her. 

“Only it’s a cup «’ tea and a broiled bit of ham to- 
day. The oyster-man didn’t come round,” said Miss 
Pelly. 

“And if he had, we wouldn't a p’isoned you out 
with one thing over and over. People likes a change 
of dishes,” observed’ Miss Milly. 

“And the ham is of our own curing,” said Miss 


Jenny. 

When Gladdys had delighted the old ladies’ kind 

hearts by doing full justice to the refection they had 
before her, she took out the newspaper, and 
showed them the advertisements. 

Miss Polly put on her cpectacles, and read them 
aloud, in a solemn voice, for the edification of her 
sisters. 

And they listened, with folded hands, and downcast 
eyes, and demure faces, as if they had been hearing 
prayers or exhortations read from their missal. 

“Lor! you don’t mean as you put these in, do you ?” 
said Miss Polly, when she had read them. 

Yes,” said Gladdys. 

“ And did you make it all up?” inquired Miss Milly, 
setting her spectacles up over her cap, and looking at 
Gladdys. 

Of course.” 

“AH out’n your own head?” questioned Miss Jenny, 
doubtfually, stopping with her knitting, 

“ Why, certainly,” smiled Gladdys. 

Whereupon the three simple sisters, each in turn, 
took the newspaper, and stared at the two advertise- 
ments; and then ali stared at Gladdys, as if both she 
and her productions were something wonderful. 
Pw epee, Harriet came in to clear off the luncheon 
“Oh, I say, Harriet, look here! What do you 
think? Mrs. Colonel Pollard has written something 
for the paper, and it is printed! It is indeod! ” said 
Miss Polly. 

“T always knowed she had a head!” said Miss 


Milly. 

“Read it for Harriet, Polly,” put in Miss Jenny. 

Harriet posed herself, with her arms crossed and her 
head bent down, to listen becomingly. 

“But, oh, see here!” said Miss Polly, hesitating, 
“ we ought to call Ennis in, Itisa pity to slight her.” 

Ennis was solemnly summoned, and stood by the 
side of Harrict, to listen to something very good. 

And Miss Polly adjusted her spectacles, and in a 
cracked and chanting voice, intoned the two adver- 


* Now what do you think of that ?” demanded Miss 
Polly, triumphantly. 

“Tt’s beautiful | ” exclaimed Harriet. 

Ennis said nothing. 

“And she writ it herself; and made it all up 
out’n ker own head, too; and what do you think of 
that ? ” 

“It’s astonishing! ” said Harriet. 

“ Tt is,” said Miss Polly, solemnly folding up the 
paper, and taking off her spectacles. 

Gladdys went every day to the post-office to inquire 
for letters addressed to G. P 

She was full of hope, and she enjoyed those morn- 
ing walks, through the brilliant sunshine and exbilara- 
ting air as only a freed captive could enjoy them. 

Several days passed without her getting any res- 

nse to her advertisements. At last it became a 
ittle depressing to hear at the post-office window in 
answer to her daily inquiry: 

“ Any letters for the initials, G@. P?” 

Always the same chilling : 

“No, Miss!” 

For the youthful and even childish style of her 
beauty naturally led all strangers who were obliged to 
speak to her to call Gladdys by this girlish title. 

But every morning Gladdys started out with the 
same buoyant hope; and though that hope was daily 
doomed to disappointment, yet every noon, in returniug 
home, she met the same cordial welcome, the same 
bright fire, and the same tempting luncheon. And 
above all, the same ready sympathy. 

“ Any letters to-day?” would be iss Polly’s very 
first question on meeting her. 

* And when day after day she answored : 

“ No,” 

Miss Polly lost patience, and indignantly ex- 
claimed : 

“Well, all I can say is, if people don’t answer them 
beautiful things, people’s a fool, that’s certain! ” 





CHAPTER LXXIX. 
ENTRAPPED. 
Oh! what a change comes over that young heart, 
Where all was joyous, light, and free from care! 
All thoughts of peace do for a time depart, 
And yield to rage and anguish and despair! 
: Watson. 
Thus doth the ever changing course of things, 
Ren a perpetual circle, ever turning, 
And that same day that highest glory brings, 
Brings us unto the point of back returning, 
Daniel. 
Ar last, on the Saturday of the second week, Gladdys 
started for the post-office with her lately ecstatic 
hopes somewhat reduced by continual disappoint- 
ment; yet consoling herself withal, by the reflection 
that, come weal come woe, she was—free! 
When she got to the post-office, and asked the 
usual question, however, the smiling clerk, who had 
grown familiar with the pretty, eager, childish face of 
the daily visitor—put three letters into her hands! 
All had come at once! It never rains but it pours, 
you know ! 
Gladdys hastily seized them. She could not wait 
until she bad got home, or even until she had left 
the post-office. She hurried up into a corner of the 
entrance hall; and she tore open the letters one after 
the other, and hastily glanced over them ;—her first 
thought, her first hope being that they might contain 
news of Arthur. 
No, but they did not! They were all answers to 
the governess advertisement. And Giaddys, with a 
sigh of disappointment, thrust them all into her 
pocket and hurried home, that she might read them 
there at her leisure. 
When she entered the cottage, Miss Polly met her 
as usual. 
“Come in. It’s chocolate and br’iled chicken this 
time! I won't vex you by asking you if you’ve got 
any letters; because I know it ain’t no use,” said the 
old lady, drawing her guest into the cosy room. 
“Oh! but I’ve got the letters at last, Miss Polly!” 
said Gladdys, as all glowing red from the frosty air 
without, she sat down before the fire, and began to 
draw off her gloves; while Miss Milly took off her 
bonnet. 
These poor childless old ladies laviehed all their 
unclaimed maternal love upon this bright young crea- 
ture, who had sought: their protection. 
“Letters!” exclaimed the three sisters simulta- 
neously and eagerly, as if the cause lad been their 
own. 
“ Yes, indeed,” said Gladdys, gaily, “ three letters! 
all offering me situations.” 
“Ah—ha! people's coming to their senses, are 
they ?” said Miss Polly, exultingly. 
“Well, now take your chocolate and :chi¢ken, and 
then you may read them to us,” said Miss Milly, con- 
siderately. 
Gladdys obeyed them, as she almost always did, 


when she had eaten and was satisfied, she took th 
letters,from her pocket and put them on the table re 
then she took up the first that came to hand and 
opened and read it. 

It proved to be a letter froma widower, aged thirty. 


wished a personal interview with the. advertiser and 
promised—should that interview prove mutually , 
able—the most liberal salary, on condition that the 
would take charge of his house and of the education 
of his little daughter. He required no references and 
gave none. 

Gladdys pansed with the letter in her hand, and her 
eyes fixed upon it, as if in perplexed thought, At last 
she looked up, and said : 

“Tt appears to me that this is an improper off 
Of course I cannot take the situation of governess jy 
the family of a widower, where thereis no other lady~ 
at least he mentions none—and only a little girl foy 
years of age.” . 

* Of course you can’t, my dear. Kecp house for g 
single gentleman, indeed! It is like his impudence to 
ask it! And his little girl only four years old! That's 
rubbish! What does she want with a governess to 
teach her the English branchers, and French on the 
harp, and that? It’s all a trick? I wouldn't evey 
answer his letter. Set him up with it, indeed! [4 
treat that with silent corn-tempt!” said Miss Polly, 
emphatically. 

“Let us pass on to the second letter,” said Gladdys, 
with a deep blush. 

The second letter was of later date, and had comes 
shorter distance. 

It proved to be from a maiden lady, who-had bad 
three orphan nieces left to ber guardianship, and whe 
wished to procure for them an accomplished teacher, 
to whom she would be willing to pay a very large 
salary. But she required the most unquestionable 
testimonials as to the character and ability of the ad- 
vertiser. 

“There, now! I think that would suit you toaT, 
my dear,” said Miss Polly, briskly. 

“'Yes—but you see this lady requires testimonials,” 
sighed Gladdys. 

“ Testy———what’s them ?” 

“ References, Miss Polly.” 

“Deferences ? ell, I reckon you'll givo her al 
the deference she deserves! Give and take, you know! 
If she pays you respects, you'll pay her respects! | 
would not let that stand in my way ig 

“Tt is not that, Miss Polly dear! Tho lady wants 
me to bring letters of recommendation. ” 

“ Letters of recommendations? Whiat, for the likes 
of you? Just as if you was a gal going abont to hire 
yourself atso much a month, and warranted not to 
steal the tea and sugar! Set her up with it, indeed! 
Who's she, I wonder? Can't be very respectable her- 
self to be so suspicious of other people! Fling the im- 
pident letter into the fire, and let’s hear what's in the 
third one! There's always luck in number three, you 
know,” said Miss Polly. 

And her sisters were by no means backward in 
their sympathy, though they were silent listeners. 
Gladdys opened the third letter. This one proved 
to be from Dranesville, a village within a few miles; 
and it was dated on the preceding day. 

“Tt is singular,” said Gladdys, as she read the date, 
“that these three letters, each coming from a different 
point, and bearing a different date, should have reached 
me all at once. But such things will happen some- 
times, I know.” 

“ Read it,” said Miss Polly. 

Gladdys complied. 

The letter purported to be from a wealthy widow 
lady, living in the neighbourhood of Dranesville, and 
having four little girls, between the ages of seven sud 
twelve years, whom she wished to educate at home 
and for whom she was anxious to engage a competent 
governess. 

As the advertiser appeared to meet her views, she 
would be pleased to conclude an engagement, with 


her. 

She would offer fifty pounds a-year, the first year's 
salary, and increase the sum as her daughters advanced 
towards the higher branches of their education. If 
these terms should suit the advertiser, the latter would 
please to direct a letter to the respondent, saying # 
what time it would suit her to come to Dranesville, 8 
that the respondent might send a carriage to the 
village to meet the advertiser and bring ber 
her destination. 

The letter was written upon deep black Watk- 
bordered paper, and signed Blizabeth Fairbridge. 
Gladdys pondered over this letter, holding it in her 


hand. , 
-* Lor’, child! you needn't think twice about that: 

That’s the place for you,” said Miss Polly. 

“J was only thinking,” said Gladdys, slowly, “that 

I almost wished the lady had said something about 

testimonials.” 








tisements rather than read them. 


with a sort of filial affection and reverence. 


“Lor’, why ?” 


five, with one littledaughter, aged four Years, and who ' 
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“Tt would have looked better for her own respecta- 
pility! But I believe that I am very unreasonable, 
since, certainly, if she had required them I could not 
have furnished them. I wonder who she Is?” 

“Lor’, child, why of course she must be one of the 
Fairbridges of Fairbridge, in that neighbourhood.” 

“You know them?” 

“Tknow of them. They are amoung the first fami- 
fiese—— Now whatare you laughing at? ” demanded 
Miss Polly, breaking off, half in dudgeon, as she met 
the quizzical smile of Gladdys. 

“Not at you, Miss Polly, dear; I could not afford 
todo that. But at the F.F.V.’s. I am very glad, 
however, that you know this Mrs. Fairbridge, and 
can vouch for her respectability. Ah! who will vouch 
formive? I think that I will answer this letter, and 
accept the situation,” said Gladdys. 

“Tf you are set to go out teaching, I don’t know as 
you could do better than go there,” said Miss Polly. 

Gladdys answered the letter that same day, saying 
that she was willing to accept the terms, and was 
ready to enter upon her duties at any time. 

On Tuesday she received an answer to that letter, 
tlauking her for her promptitude, and saying that the 
carriage Of the writer would be at Dranesville on the 
next Saturday afternoon, at three o'clock, to meet 
Mrs. Powis, and convey her to Fairbridge. 

“There! you see, it is one of the Fairbridge’s, of 
Fairbridge! ” said Miss Polly, exultingly. 

Gladdys wrote one more letter, saying that she 
would be punctual to the appoittted hour. 

And she spent the remainder of the week in making 
preparations for her departure. 

She still haunted the post-office every day. But 
no other answer came to her governess’s advertise- 
ment; and none at all came with any news of Arthur 
Powis. 

“You will go to the post-office and inquire, Miss 
Polly. And if any letters should come, you will put 
them in these envelopes and send them, will you not?” 
asked Gladdys putting into the old lady’s hands half 
a dozen envelopes, already directed and stamped. 

“Oh, yes, I will do anything in the world you want 
me to do,” said Miss Polly. 

Gladdys had been fortunate in finding a place at 
service for Ennis, who was to enter upon her duties 
next morning. 

So, when Saturday came, Gladdys had nothing to 
do but to take leave of her loving friends. 

She would gladly have forced upon their acceptance 
some presents, from her slender stock of clothes; but 
they would upon no account receive them. 

They blessed Gladdys, and wept over her, as she 
embraced them each in turn, and soon after took her 
seat in the conveyance that was about to start for 
Dranesville. 

There were two or three farmers and their wives 
who occupied the inside with her; but these weré 
Jo Be camping passengers, and were set down. at 
various points on the road, 

So that when the conveyance rolled into the village 
of Dranesville, Gladdys was its sole occupant. 

It. stopped at the village inn, and Gladdys looked 
around, Bat saw no carriage waiting. 

There were plenty of hostlers and idlers, however. 

Aud Gladdys blushed deeply, and drew her veil over 
her face, as she made her way through these, and 
entered the inn, 

A civil servant-woman showed her at once into the 
parlour, and asked her if she would please to have a 
toom, and if she would please have. tea? 

“No,” Gladdys said, “I am only waiting for a lady 
whom I expect every moment to meet me.” 

The civil servant went away. 

Gladdys glanced at the clock. 

Tt was not yet three, so there was nothing to com- 
plain of. 

But Gladdys had had no dinner, and she would have 
been very glad indeed to have had some tea; but ah! 

e had no money to pay for it! 

She, the undisputed heiress of millions! She had 
Spent her last shilling to pay her fare to Dranesville, 

But the kind old ladies had not left her utterly un- 
Provided, 

80 she opened her little travelling bag, and took 
ftom it some bread and butter and cold chicken, and 
made a tolerable luncheon, with the help of a glass 
of water from the sideboard that stood in the room. 

She had scarcely put aside the débris of her meal 
When the servant-woman appeared, inquiring ; 

“Are you Mrs. Powis, ma'am? ” 

“Yes!” replied Gladdys. 

Then there's a lady in a carriage outside, has come 

meet you.” 

“ Quite right,” said Gladdys, rising. 

“And if you please, m’m, she says, will you excuse 
her from ‘lighting, a8 she is in a great hurry te get 
home; aud will you come out to the carriage at once, 

you are ready ?” 
eanrnaty,” said Gladdys, rising to follow her con- 

M's 





A handsome, dark-green close carriage, drawn by 
two fine looking grey horses, stood before thé house. 

The landlord himself held the door open, and let 
down the steps as the young lady approached. With 
a deep bow, he handed Gladdys into the carriage, 
put up the steps, and closed'the door. And the carriage 
started—started so suddenly as to throw Gladdys for- 
ward into the arms of a dark-veiled lady, who was 
seated opposite, and who quietly pat her back in her 
proper seat. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said Gladdys, in some 
confusion, as she adjusted her disordered dress; “it 
was the suddenness of the start! Have the horses 
run away? They are going at a tremendous rate.” 

No answer from the veiled lady. 

Gladdys suddenly looked across at her. Swift and 
fatal as the thunderbolt fell a terrible fear on Gladdys! 
Acting on it—acting in desperation, she darted at the 
woman and snatched the veil from her bonnet, reveal- 
ing—the face of Mrs, Llewellyn ! 

The screams of Gladdys rent the air, as shé dashed 
her hand throngh the glass side windows of the 
carriage, in the mad hope of escape. But the carriage 
doors were locked fast ; besides, they. were in a narrow 
country road, in a thick wood some distance from the 
village, and still driving at a tremendous pace. 

A low, mocking laugh met her ears. And the next 
moment a strong woman’s arms were thrown around 
her shoulders, and she was forced back into her seat, 
and a handkerchief saturated with chloroform was 
held over her mouth and nose. 

Gladdys struggled desperately ; but all in vain. She 
tried hard to avoid breathing the deadly aroma; but 
its subtle fumes penetrated to her brain. 

It is said that the eye of the cat who has a pocr 
little mouse in her claws, grows and dilates into a 
vast, horrible, green firmament, filling all the vision 
of the victim—all that it sees in life—the last that it 
sees in death. I know not if this be so. 

But the last thing that poor Gladdys was conscious 
of, as her senses reeled away from her, to the music 
of a thousand bells, was—the dreadful eyes of her 
mortal foe, glaring down upon her with diabolical 
malignity and triumph. 

(To be continued.) 





THE STORY OF A PORTRAIT. 


“Tr is only an every-day face.” 

“ Every-day faces have histories.” 

The two young girls stood before the large portrait 
which they had just drawn o it from amidst the rubbish 
and confusion of an unused chamber. 

It was a dull, grey afternoon, and they had wan- 
dered over the large old house, to which they had 
come for a fortnight’s visit, seeking to wile away the 
lonesome hours. 

It was a fair face which looked upon them from the 
canvas—a face still in the flush of youth; but an ex- 

ression of sadness lingered in the clear eyes, and 
farked around the red lips. 

“‘ How I should like to know something about her!” 
said Fanny, the eldest. “I wonder if aunt Burgess 
could tell me? ” 

“No,” said Jane—“ the woman has been dead a hun- 
dred years I don’t doubt; the picture wouldn’t have 
been thrown away here, with the rubbish, if she had 
any friends living to care for it.” 

“What is that, Jane?” 

The door had opened unheard in their conversa- 
tion, and an elderly lady stood looking in on the 
threshold. 

“Oh, Mrs. Burgess, we were looking at this . pic- 
ture. Fanny is curious to know its history. I told 
her,-most likely, the original had been dead and buried 
a hundred years.” 

“Not so lang, my dear,” said Mrs. Burgess, shaking 
her head, a little sadly. ‘‘Don’t you see her dress is 
modern? I knew her myself in my young days; I 
used to visit her; but she was Rachel Richards, then 
a poor girl, and not Mrs. Rachel Vincent, as she after- 
wards became.” 

“Oh, I am sure there is a story about it,” said 
Fanny, eagerly; ‘do, please, - tell us, Mrs. Bur- 

ess!” 

“It is hardly a cheerful one, my dear, but open the 
window, the air is close, these rooms have been shut 
up so long, and I will try to retrace it.” 

Jane flung open the window, letting in a shower of 
rain drops which had gathered on the sash, anda cur- 
rent of sweet June air, laden with scents of apple- 
blossoms and lilacs. 

Mrs. Burgess sat down on the old settec, which, 
with a heap of lumbering furniture, had been removed 
to these distant rooms, the girls grouped beside her, 
and she began: 

“Mr. Vincent, who ‘owned this house and these 
lands, stretching far as you see on every side, was my 
uncle—my uncle by courtesy—he was my aunt's 
husband. 








“When I first saw Rachel Richards, who smiles so 
sorrowfully upon us from that portrait—she was a 
young lady of twenty, ten whole years my senior. 

“She had neither father nor mother, was a poor 
orphan, and had been brought up by my aunt out 
of charity, having very nearly a servant’s place in the 
family. 

“My aunt was proud; a very impetious woman; I 
don’t think Rachel’s lot was a particularly happy one. 
I think as she grew up she must have had a great 
many repinings and heart-burnings. 

‘She was very pretty; this picture here does not 
do her justice, though it would have been hard to 
catch the light and play of those fine features; it 
might have been happier for her in the end, if she 
hadn’t been so handsome ; it looks so, but I can’t say. 

‘My uncle and aunt had only one child, a son; 
how very, very fond they were of him! They made 
an idol of him, which we shouldn’t do of human 
beings. Of course he disappointed them. He was 
three years older than Rachel, and brought up with 
her. 

“We never should have conceived what came to 
pass—that he should have taken a fancy for her. 
Apart from her position as servant—a sort of seam- 
stress—young people brought up together have 
generally a brotherly and sisterly sort of liking. It 
wasn’t so in this case, however, on the one side at 
least. 

“Arthur went away to finish his education, and 
was gone two years. The last year was spent in 
travelling with his tutor. He came back a very ac- 
complished gentleman, and his fond parents doated 
upon him more than ever. His coming home fell just 
in the beginning of my@visit; I was here with an 
elder sister; my aunt had begged of my mother per- 
mission for us to come and stay through the whole 
summer. 

“After his greeting from his parents was over, he 
went out into the servants’ hall, Rachel was there ; 
she was too proud to come with the rest to greet him. 
I was there, too, having just ran out. I saw her 
draw back, and her face flush, as, after speaking to 
the others, he came towards her; poor thing, she felt 
her position, she was very proud; it must have been 
intuitive in her, brought up as she had been. 

“ © Why, Rachel, how you have changed,’ he said, 
holding her hand, ‘I shouldn't have known you any- 
where ;’ and his eyes spoke a very warm admiration, 
tempered with respect. 

“T noticed it, child as I was, and wondered why 
the colour went out of her face, and her look fell. 

“You can guess what came next. Arthur was a 
very honourable young man; he had no thought of 
deceiving her; he came very soon to the poiut. He 
must have loved her very dearly to bring such a grief 
to his parents. I think they had rather he would have 
died—his mother, at least—tendérly as they loved 
him. But the discovery did not come for a loug time. 
Rachael had another lover. I believe in her heart she 
loved him best, but he'was poor. He was a poorclerk 
at the chief shop in the village—the village was much 
larger then than it is now ; youdon’t know how the place 
has dwindled away since those days—and his mother 
was a poor widow, entirely dependant upon him for 
support. If she had engaged herself to Robert 
Leavitt it might have been a weary waiting; to 
have married Lim at once would have been to step 
into poverty.” 

“But, Mrs. Burgess,” interposed Fanny, “‘ why 
should you suppose she had a preference for Mr. 
Leavitt? Mr. Vincent was more accomplished and 
agreeable, wasn’t he ?” 

“T will tell. you, my dear, something that I saw, a 
meeting between them. It was a June twilight, an? 
IT had wandered out alone in the garden. heard 
voices, and came nearly upon Rachel and Mr. Leavitt 
close by the arbour. They were talking tcgether; I 
ought to have run away; I feel ashamed to recall it ; 
T don’t know why I didn’t. He was reproaching her 
with her changed ways toward him, and she at first 
made him no answer. Then he talked of Vincent, 
and made quick-sighted by his passion, seemed to 
catch at the whole truth. Rachel tried to deny it; 
she said Mr, Vincent was far above her, and hadn’t 
any thoughts of her, but her voice seemed suddeuly 
to stop. ‘You'll be sorry when it’s too late, Rachel,’ 
said Mr. Leavitt, bitterly. ‘You are throwing from 
wr a true heart you'll one day know the worth of. 

incent never will marry you, you may depend upon 
that ; he’s only flirting with you, or something worse.’ 
‘ How dare yor talk to me in this way ? ” she retorted. 
‘T’ve borne with you long enough to-night. Don’t 
come near me again till you can talk tome with 
proper respect.’ She broke away from him, and I, to 
avoid being seen, darted into a by-path in the shrub- 
beries. I didn’t tell my sister when I wentin; I 
wanted to do so; but somehow something withheld 
me; I knew I had done wrong to listen.” 

She paused. 

“TT don’t know,” said Fanny, wisely pursing up her 
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lips, and shaking her head. “I shouldn't have 
married Mr. Vincent, I know, if I liked the other one 
best.’ 

“ Ah, my dear, thank God that yon never had the 
trial; you or I don’t know what it was; she knew 
poverty and dependence, because she had always been 
so poor, and had no lack ef either; but she did not 
know what the enjoyments of riches were, because she 
had never had them. 

“ She made up her mind very soon; she was mar- 
ried privately to Vincent. It all came out just before 
my visit closed. “ 

“T never shall forget that morning. 

“Rachel, I, and my sister were in the dining-room ; 
Rachel was sewing. 

“T see now distinctly tif white and red roses 
which crowded the vaseson the mantel; bow fresh 
they were. Rachel had gathered them; it was one of 
the allotments of her morning work. 

“T said Rachel was sewing; my sister had a book; 
I was lounging about on the sofa. 

“ Suddenly my aunt came in, flushed and angry; 
she walked up to Rachel, and shook her violently by 
the shoulder. ‘Phe girl dropped her work, and looked 
up into her face, with a start. 

**¢ Come, hussy,’ she said, or hissed, for the words 
seemed to come from between her teeth, ‘out of this 
house you go—not another hour——’ 

“€ Stop, madam!’ 

“My cousin’s figure moved suddenly from behind 
a screen at the otler end of the room, where it scems 
he had been writing at atable unobserved by us 
all, and his hand went hurriedly on the infuriated 
woman’s arm, 

“§ Mother, you are talking to my wife.’ 

“Never shall I forget Bas moment; the white, 
ashy face that turned to his. Shestood perfectly still, 
as if struck by a spell. 

Then she threw out her arms, and the blood gurgled 
up toher mouth. Her son caught her just in time to 
break her fall on the floor. 

“A scene of wild confusion followed. My sister 
fainted away. 

“I think she loved Vincent; I was too young to 
su itat the time. I thought so afterwards, and I 
believe now it was my aunt's plan to bring them to- 
gether; but Vincent was of another mind. 

“Rachel was very composed. Her calmness was 
astonishing, after the first shock. I think she was glad 
a discovery had taken place. 

“She knew they would have to make the best of it, 
when their mortification bad cooled duwn. 

“TI went away with my sister the very next morn- 
ing, and did not see what followed.” 

Mrs. Burgess paused. 

“T think ] was very ungrateful,” said Fanny, 
“to marry Vincent so privately, when his mother 
brought her up. I don’t see how his mother could 
overlook it.” 

“She never did. 
anger burried her into the grave. 
marriage only one year; his father was killed very 
shortly after by a fall from his horse; so Rachel was 
in Mrs. Vincent.” 

“How did she bear her new’ position? Did you 
visit her, Mrs. Burgess? ” 

“Not then ; thay came to see us; it was three years 
after the marriage, or near. 

“ Mrs. Vincent had just put off her mourning. We 
were living in C: then. 

“*My parents gave them a cordial welcome, for Vin- 
cent's sake, but they had, of course, their prejudices 
toward his wife. 

“She was very greatly changed—more beautiful 
than ever, with all the new aids of dress, and very 

ay. Oh, she was as unlike the still, silent Rachel 
ichards as possible ! 

“T do not think Vincent had found the happiness 
he expected in his marriage. I have wondered if he 
= not discovered already his wife's indifference to 

im. 

“My sister, poor girl, could not repress an emotion 
of envy. I began to see it, then. think Vincent 
saw it, too, and that he had already began to repent 
his hasty match. 

“Still, as I have said, Rachael was beautiful and 
very charming. She had acquired-a great many ac- 
complishments since her marriage ; her husband had 
spared no cost in her teaching, and her manners some- 
how reminded one of what we read of the ease and 
grace of courts. I don't know how she came by them. 
They were with usa week, and then went on in a 
short tour they were making. 

“ They urged us to visit then the following autumn, 
but my sister declined. It was fully three years before 


I think the mortification and 
She survived his 





I saw them again. I went to them on a visit with 
my aunt. She, too, had married into the Vincent 
family, but was then a widow. 

“ Rachael was now a matnred woman. It was about 
that time this portrait was taken ; you see how sor- 
rowful it looks. 





“TI think her life had not proved all she expected ; 
she had began to tire of its hollowness and splendour, 

“ She was too gay and charming to be natural. I 
began to think, young as I was, that much of her 
gaiety lay upon the surface. Perhaps an incident 
which took placed one day helped me to this discovery, 
We rode out in the green, country lanes, and stopped 
our horses before a cottage to get a drink of water. 

“Tt was one of the loveliest landscapes I ever 
looked upon—hills, vales, and groves, and a silver 
river threading close by between green banks. 

“ The farmer’s wife—or such I thought her—came 
ont with a glass and pitcher of sparkling water in her 
hands. We quenched our thirst. ° 

“Mrs. Vincent, whose eyes had been fixed intently 
on the little child toddling at her feet, bent forward 
suddenly as she turned away to make some remark on 
the beauty of the scenery, and closed by asking the 
stranger’s name. 

“ «Leavitt, ma’am,’ said the woman, looking rather 
surprised at the question, ‘ Leavitt.’ 

“T turned, struck by a new curiosity, to glance at 
the woman as she disappeared. I saw a fair, graceful 
figure, @ countenance less strilsing beautiful than 
Rachel’s, but fine and winning in its expression. This, 
then, I knew at once, was Robert Leavitt's wife, 
Rachel’s old lover. He had reconciled himself to his 
disappointment. I stole a look at her. I saw her 
hand tremble as it held a cluster of water lilies on 
her lap, and her face growing white under her veil. 
No one else noticed her emotion. There were two other 
ladies with us, and soon she was chatting away gaily 
as usual; but we never came that way to drive 


ain. 

“en think Rachel and her husband did not live very 
happily together. He had something of his mother’s 
imperious temper, and I think, as I have said before, 
that he began early to doubt the wisdom of his choice. 
“ The next few years were very important ones in 
our home. My sister married, my father died, and 
our little household was completely broken up. I 
heard about that time very wolieale of a separation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, and that the former 
had sued for a divorce. Of course everybody took the 
geutleman’s side. He had friends and means—the 
wife had not a relative in the world. He got his case, 
how I do not know, but I suppose by some quibble 
of the law. I cannot think Rachel was criminal. She 
did not go away from here; if she had done so, people 
would have said she was with her alleged lover, Cap- 
tain Lessington; but, on the contrary, she hired a 
room in the village, and took in sewing to support 
herself. She had a brave heart. Most women would 
have shrank from such a course, but she chose to live 
scandal down, and took the only way she could to up- 
hold her innocence. She had been generous in her 
days of prosperity; no one laid a word or act of pride 
against her, and so there were very few to rejoice in 
her downfall. She had taken her old name of Rachel 
Richards again. I wonder if she did not wish she 
could go back to those dear old days, happier with all 
their petty mortifications and griefs than the gloomy 
years of wealth and honours. 

“Mr, Vincent was not happy. He had won his 
case, but how could he he? think there was a lin- 
gering tenderness in his heart toward his wife, after 
al]. He could not convince himself of her sin, and, 
though she had erred, he must have known that he, 
too, was in fault. They met sometimes in the village 
streets, the pale seamstress on foot, the rich country 
gentleman in his carriage. 

“ These were bitter meetings, but I think the hus- 
hand bore the keenest pain. You look surprised. I 
know Rachel was poor, and poverty and labour are 
no light things when one has no object but the com- 
mon bread they must eat to strive for ; still, you for- 
get that, even in the beginning, the chains of her 
married life were woven out of a very different 
material from wreaths of roses, and that, when harsh 
words came, as no doubt they soon did, the bondage 
might well grow intolerable. 

“ As for Vincent, he had what his wife had not— 
recollections of family honour, and the consciousness, 
too, that he had acted hastily, both in his marriage 
itself, and in its late repudiation.” : 

“ What became of her?” asked Fanny. “ Did they 
come together again ? ” 

“No; @ stranger thing came about. After more 
than twelve years of this Ife, when Rachel’s dark 
locks were thickly woven with silver, and the bloom 
of Y eceg had quite passed away, Leavitt, then a 
widower, came and renewed his suit to her.” 

“Why, Mrs. Burgess, how could he ?” 

“Tt was very natural, my dear, though such roman- 
tic events seldom come round. Mr. Vincent was 
dead, and Mr. Leavitt, knowing her as well as he 
once did, never could have believed the aspersions on 
her character. Her life,too, by that time, had lived 
them down.” 

“ But she had refused to marry Mr. Leavitt.” 





“ Yes, and no doubt he had felt that keenly enough, 


— 
but his own marriage had followed afterwards, ang he 
had had ample time to lose the freshness of his mori. 
fication and anger. She had suffered enough to atone 
for her error, he knew that.” 

“How wonderful it was they should come to. 
gether at last. I don’t think she deserved so much 
happiness.” 

“ God knows best, my dear. She had some excuses 
for her faults. She never had any mother, poor thing, 
not to remember—and as I have told you, her lot with 
my aunt could not have been a very happy one. If 
Mr. Vincent had been more patient, more tolerant 
with her faults, though she could never have loved 
him, she might have made a better wife.” 

“Did you see her after her second marriage, Mrs, 
Burgess ?” 

“Yes, once; that was not long after my brother-in- 
law had purchased this property, and just after my 
lhusband’s death. 

* My health was broken, and my sister-in-law per- 
suaded me to come here, to try the benefit of the fresh 
country air, 

“ We drove out often together, and once we came 
upon those fresh green lanes where the incident I haye 
described took place. 

“*That,’ said my sister-in-law, as 1 looked out at 
the cottage, ‘is the residence of Mr. Leavitt. Quite 
romantic history is connected with his second mar- 
riage—oh, I forgot!’ 

“ She stopped, in confusion. 

“¢ The late Mr. Vingent was your cousin!’ 

“* But how,’ said I, wonderingly, ‘did Mr. Leavitt 
purchase this farm? I understood he was a poor 
clerk. I supposed he remained in that position 
always ?’ 

“No; his uncle died about the time of his first mar- 
riage, and left him this place. He was a hard, avari- 
cious man, I believe, and had never taken any notice 
of his relatives in his lifetime.’ 

“Tf Rachel had only waited, I thought. 

“TI felt curious to see her; but did not know how 
to gratify my interest. An odd chance helped me. I 
Ghose this direction for our drives often. This was 
not singular, for, as I have told you, the landscapes 
about there were very beautiful. One day an accident 
happened to our carriage in this very spot—one of 
the wheels gave way; the nut or fastening, I 
think, had got loosened, and we were compelled to 
alight. 

“Fortunately, we were at the moment walking our 
horses, and they did not take fright. A light spring 
shower was beginning to fall, and our condition was 
not very agreeable. 

“Mrs, Leavitt came out of her cottage, and with 
gracefrl hospitality invited me to enter. She did not 
seem to remember me; perhaps time and sorrow bad 
changed my face, or, most likely, she did not desire to 
renew our old acquaintance. 

“It was a homely farmhouse, but I could not but 
notice the exquisite order and symmetry which per- 
vaded its humble appointments. A vase of white and 
red roses on the table, evidently fresh culled from the 
little garden beneath the windows, brought up that 
strange morning of the discovery of her first marriage 
with startling distinctness. 

“ T looked at her as she sat entertaining her guests, 
with Me Ars af her old ease. Her dark hair, now 
thickly ed with grey, was parted smoothly back, 
and her eyes wore a look of serene content, such as! 
lad never seen in them in the old days. A slight, 
pretty girl, evidently a step-daughter, came in; her 
face, too, wore a cheerful look. 

“Very plainly Rachel’s declining years were better, 
much truer, happier, than any other part of her life 
had been. I looked back at her when we had 
from her, and saw her standing in the door where sbe 
had received our thankful adieus. 

“Could her portrait have been taken at that mo- 
ment, to stand side by side with this, you would se 
the fruit of the lesson she was only learning when the 
painter made it.” 

“And she never had any regrets for her old for- 
tunes?” said Jane. ‘ Well, I am glad she was happy 
at last. Now I come to look clearer at this paiuting, 
I think it is not an every-day face; the eyes have 4 
world of thought. Poor Rachel! how much she must 
have suffered! but how fortunate to be able to retrieve 
her = - = ms is eit 

“ Yes,” sai rs. Burgess, “it was a 0 
which falls to very few is this world. We generally 
have to bear the penalties of so great » mistake as this 
through the rest of our lives.” : 

The sun broke suddenly from the clouds still drip 
ping with rain, and shone into the chamber, fling!0§ 
a mournful glory around the portrait. ; 

The dark eyes seemed to kindle, the sorrowful lips 
to curve into a smile under its rays. The little group 
gazed upon it with a deepencd interest, the sar? 
thought stirring silently in the hearts of each— 
“ Every human life has a history.” MR 
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[AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. ] 


NOT A MARRYING MAN. 


CHAPTER L 
There's disappointment again. 

“Dear ANNE :—Your lettey directed to Lucille came 
to hand. I was somewhat surprised at its being sent, 
as my niece is not here and I had no intimation that 
she was coming. What shall I do with it? Perhaps 


it was forwarded here by mistake. Very truly yours, 
“Sister Letty.” 


“My Dear Horace ;—I am filled with alarm and 
terrible forbodings. Lucille went from here with the 
avowed intention of visiting her aunt Lettice of 
Kingstonwood. She took her ticket for that place, 
and talked of it constantly. You know she had a 
thousand pounds, left by her uncle Dreesly. The 
money was in bills which she took to deposit in 
Kingstonwood Bank, there being none nearer. Oh! 
Horace, I am in mertal fear that my child is lost— 
killed perhaps for the sake of her money—what shall 
Ido? I am too ill to take steps to discover where she 
is,and I know that it will seriously interfere with 
your plans to come over here, but I have no one else 
to advise me. I am almost disheartened. Could—Oh! 
n0—u0—my child never would deceive me; but she 
has not been like herself for months. Pity an unhappy 
mother, whose only earthly consolation is the child she 
has loved too well. “ Anne LiscoMs.” 


This letter reached Horace Lawsten at his lodgings, 
at six o'clock on a quiet August day. As he read, 
pushing back papers and letters on the small mahogany 
table, his face grew pale and his resolute mouth 














~ 


trembled. He sprang up from his seat, upsetting it 
with a great racket—took a few hasty steps back and 
forth, then thrusting his hand in his pocket, he drew 
out his wallet and seemed counting its contents. 

“Two pounds will take me there,” he muttered, 
looking back with a perplexed air on the books and 
papers—and then began packing his portmanteau. 
He paid not much regard to the shining collars and 
carefully glazed shirt bosoms, but thrust them in any- 
how. Then putting on his hat, and throwing ona 
light neat overcoat, he went down-stairs to summon 
his landlady. 

“ Mrs. Waters,” he said, as a little fat woman, with 
cap frill standing out, made her appearance, in dough- 
streaked dress,and arms and hands covered with 
flour, I have an unexpected call to Renleigh. I may 
be gone a week. Please keep my room locked, for I 
have left my papers scattered about "—and he was off. 

“ Well, mercy!” ejaculated Mrs. Waters, watching 
his receding figure, ‘if that ain’t’a queer move—and 
he telling me yesterday that he hadn’t one minute to 
spare for the festival—“No, not one minute, Miss 
Waters,” says he, “for I’ve a limited time to get 
through my examination,” or whatever he called it, 
and now he's off, after that letter comes like a shot 
from a gun—well, I never. He's a fine, handsome 
young man, and there ain't his like in this place—so 
very noble-looking, and so steady. I wish my Jenny 
could get such a one. And now I think of it,” she 
continued, “his gal lives in Renleigh, so Miss Somers 
told me, and she dressmaked there for years—a real 
live beauty—and that’s what's the matter. Maybe 
she’s sick, and she may die, and then I wish my Jenny 
might get him, that’s all.” So saying, she turned inta 


her cheerful little kitchen and retailed the news to 
Jenny, who sat with her hair in papers, looking over 
the fashion plates of a new magazine. 
Meantime, Horace had hurried to the first stable and 
hired a horse to carry him two miles to the station, and 
he was soon speeding ta Renleigh, where he arrived 
at half past eight in the evening. 

” * * * . * 

Oh, what a false show the world makes! 

The first place he sought, although he had tasted 
no supper, was the Widow Liscomb’s cottage. It was 
bright moonlight, and the walk had never been so 
lonely, though the road led by many a tasteful country 
residence. ‘I'he house was small, one story, but as 
pretty a piece of architecture as one could imagine on 
so limited a scale. The bay window was closed—no 
beautiful face among its vine and lace-work, made his 
heart beat now. ‘The sole ornaments, in his eyes, 
were gone—lost to him perhaps, for ever. Upon that. 
subject he dared not trust himself to think, but spring- 
ing up the little box-bordered path, he seized the bell, 
and the loud peal resounded through the house. 
A white face and wasted form answered his sum- 
mons. 
“Oh! Horace, how kind of you! I shall never for- 
get it,” she cried, extending her hands. “Come in— 
oh! I am sadly out of spirits; I can hardly command 
myself fora moment. What does it mean, Horace ? 
where do you suppose our precious girlis? I am 
wearied with conjecturing. I am dying by inches. 
Oh! Lucille, Lucille.” 
“ Don’t allow yourself to be overcome in this way, 
dear madam,” said Horace, throwing his portmanteau 
aside, and himself into a chair, “ but tell me every- 
thing as lucidly as possible. When did Lucille 


0 
a Wednesday morning—six days ago; and Saturday 
I wrote, thinking as she went to stay only seven or 
eight days, she might extend the time to a fortnight. It 
has been rather lonesome for her here, and she is usually 
so gay. She was in very poor spirits some time be- 
fore she left, and I had fears for her health. And 
when she went away she was not quite as happy as I 
should have expected, and—God forgive me!—i 
almost felt as if I was looking my last upon her. Oh! 
my child, my child! this anguish will kill me.” 

“You say she started for Kingstonwood.” 

“Yes. I saw the tickets myself, and remember how 
she looked when she stood there, the light full upon 
her face. Oh! I was too proud—too vain of my 
beautiful child, and now she is lost—lost to me for 
ever, for ever!” 

“Oh, no; do not needlessly torment yourself,” said 
Horace, though his own manly face worked with ill- 
concealed emotion. “I shall start to-night for 
Kingstonwood, and find out what I can early in the 
morning. There's a train at 9°20, and if you will let 
me have a mouthful—for I have had no tea—it will 
give me strength.” 

“Certainly ; I wonder I didn’t think of it,” and 
calling the little servant, the widow ordered her to 
prepare something for the traveller. 

“Lucille hasn’t seemed quite like herself lately,” 
she said, with an appealing glance to the young man ; 
“have you ever observed it?" 

“Tt may have occurred to me,” said Horace, 
gloomily. 

“ Her tastes are so different from mine,” replicd the 
widow ; “she is like her father, poor child, who was 
never content with a quict life; and I fear, I much 
fear, she never will be.” 

As for Horace, he was thinking of the last inter- 
view he had held with the beautiful, wayward girl; 
for she was as wayward as she was lovely, and Horace 
often bitterly questioned himself how he had come to 
worship her with such idolatreus love as le felt at 
this moment surging upin his breast for her. She 
had promised at that interview to become his wife, 
and yet, someway the young man was not quite satis- 
fied, either with her reluctant words or manner. They 
almost stung him now, for he recollected he had told 
her it would be long before he could win fame or sta- 
tion, both of which he would attain for Ler sake, if 
his life was spared. 

After a frugal meal, Horace once more took 
up his portmanteau. It was nearly twelve when 
he reached Kingstonwood, but late as it was he 
searched the traveller's list, and found that on tho 
previous Wednesday there were only two arrivals 
—a Mrs. Angela Stewart, and a Miss Lucy Lester. 
Something in the arrangement of the name struck 
him, and acting upon the surmise, he cailed one of 
the neat-looking chambermaids to him early in the 
evening and questioned her as to the two arrivals on 
' Wednesday the sixth. 

“One was an old lady,” she said, thoughtfully, 
taxing her memory. “ And, oh, yes, I remember the 
other, for we all said what a beauty she was, and how 
strange for her to be alone.. She had soft, dark eyes 
and her hair waved on the sides of her checks, and he 





complexion wag pure red and white.” 
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“Did she have any baggege with her?” asked 


orace, 
“Only a trunk; and I think that was quite new, 
and came the Way after she arrived. She only staid 


that day, sir, and at evening ordered a carriage, and 


drove away.” 
“You don’t know where?” 
“ No, sir, only that she asked: me how far it was to 
Hatten; and after that how farto Ryde. 


answers in a subdued and correct manner. It is 
probable she formed her own conjectures about the 
handsome young man with the melancholy smile, who 


betrayed his interest. too strongly not to betray him- 


self. 
Ryde was thirty miles away. Suddenly it occurred 
to him that Lucille had a correspondent iu Ryde ; she 
had mentioned it by the merest accident. 
In conection with that thought, the girl as suddenly 
said: 


“Oh, sir, E had quite forgotten, The young lady 
left a letter which seemed to have something done up 
in it; orrather it was half a letter, but enough, 
perhaps, te tell you if it is the one you are looking 
after.” 

Horace blushed; how did she know that he was 
looking after this young and beautiful girl ? he blushed 
with @ certain consciousness of shame, for from the 
first his heart had misgiven him that Lucille had long 
been acting under a mask. 

While thus thinking unpleasantly enough, the girl 
had obtained the d t, and he carried it to his 
room, 

This was all he needed. 

Torn and soiled though it was, Lucille’s name was 
there; andthe reckless, if not degraded eharacter of the 
writer, left no hope of the future prospects of one he 
had so proudly thought of as his promised wife. 

“ Don't be so squeamish, Lucille,” the letter went 
on to say; “your mother need not know onyihing 
about it. des, if you don't.come soon, that splendi 
fellew of whom I teld you will be gone, and there’s. a 
chance lost. I tell you, there is no knowing how rich 
he is; he throws money about him like dross, and he 
will not pay any attention to the hackneyed belles of 
society. Your sweet face, fresh from the country, will 
please him; and I have talked so much about you that 
he is almost in love with you. 

.“Beb, came with me—I a we that rms 
brother is es enough, even eis an 
my staid ladyship can c! ron you, being six months, 
two weeks, and a day 0 than you are. As for 
your poor nervous mother, as long as she can coop up 
her spiritless daughter, no doubt she will continue to 
keep ill. I,.tell-you, there is a brilliant yreepect before 
you—you will be married here to Lonville Craig— 
isn’t ita. sweet, odd name? and then you can break it 
te your mother, and have it all over; be a rich woman 

- and drive your own carriage. 

“ At all events, come, if you want to see what gay 
life is for a week or two. It won't hurt you, and may 
do yeu good. We drive, and play, and sing. I'll 
teach you-all the new dances, and you will be the 
admired of all admirers. Yours as of old, 

“Lotty Pop.” 








CHAPTER IL 
Lost—alas! lost! 


And this was his idol ; his innocent, artless, generous, 
unselfish love. 

How his face crimsoned at these lines! Could this 
be his Lucille? the incarnation of purity and womanly 
gentleness, lured by such language; led by sucha 
mind as this letter revealed, coarse, unlovely, un- 
womanly ? 

The knowledge of her deception almost broke his 
heart; and for that poor, fond, weak, invalid mother, 
every sympathy of his manly soul was roused. But 
for ler-he would have scattered the fragmentin pieces, 
swallowed his regrets, torn the weak passion that had 
mede him so proud from the inmost temple of his 
heart—and dashed the sparkling, beautiful portrait he 
now held in his hand to the earth and ground it to 
atoms. 

But he hed promised her that when he took the 
original, she should have that lovely picture—a 
triumph of art, a work of love—for his dearest. friend, 
now in the grave, had painted it, and touched it with 

more than an artist's interest; for, un- 
known ‘to any one but himself, the wonderful beauty 
of Lucille had won all his impulsive heart, and 
though the seeds of disease had long been sown in his 





eonstitution, yet his hopeless Jove hasteaed his death. 

And what a picture it was! 

Horace flushed, and grew pale again and again with 
the revaision of his feelings. 

The dovelike eyes seemed almost heavenly in their 
aby, soft beauty. 


Ryde is a 
watering-place, and I imagined she mast have gone 
there.” ‘Ihe girl was very intelligent, and gave her 


of the pockets of his portmanteau. 


steamboat, and, in the 
tewards the nearest hotel. 


that of Lucy Lester. 
She was there, under that roof. 


drew the wide brim of his hat’ lower over his eyes, 
and glanced round suspiciously u 
faded men of fashion, who smo and twirled 
their thick moustaches, and babbled inane nonsense 
among themselves, about theatres, billiards, and cham- 
agne. 
r Arrived in his room, he begen to plan. What course 
should he pursue? By a few words he had heard, he 
learned that there would be a grand ball in the great 
saloon, amd he determined to an unseen specta- 
tor. His first proceeding, however, was to write and 
dispatch a letter to the widow, worded as’ camtiously 
as was advisable; his next, to throw himself om»the 
hard bed to which he found himself doomed'for 
night atleast. There was not much to be-déae with 
his toilet—a clean shirt, a little polish on. his well- 


Poor foolish Lucille! to throw from her 


told’ where thought and mind had held sway;: 
deep-eyed, broad-chested, vigorous, manly 
scathed by vice even in thought; amd. whose, 
ty ee eiomes on a brow such as if not 
vou fallen human nature. 
Some: little time after the music 
went down. It was strange, be thought, that he 
Arrived at the lower landing, hevmingled’ 
party of lookers-on whio were commenting-on 
ferent beauties whirling round the briiliawt-roon. 

Horacerfeltistified. at this crowd, his: purity was 
shoeked at the soft-voiced oaths andthe disgusting 
comments: aud sueers, of men professedly men. 
He found’ wy out.on the balcony, and stationed 
himself near awit 
ti : : it bis Lucill 
time Le sawerwas it bis le? 
Leani: guidly-on:the arm of a man whoseMface 
told of u dissipation, yet passed for handgeme, 
with deep tiaek beard, eyes and eyebrows as 
a pale G: utline of face and features 
low fo there was Lucille—in a dress 
palest pink, a lustre most brilliant—soft 
over her bogpm and arms, and some costly tiara blaz- 
ing amid the: folds of her dark hair, her cheeks critm- 
soned, her eyes shining, he teeth glistening, and the 
deep dimples rounding into smiles—oh! how he 
pressed his hand-over his heart, while his set lips told 
what murderous intent lurked in 
that hitherto generous soul. 
“ T.ucille is lost!” ke cried again and again, breath- 
ing heavily ; “lost to me for ever—but I will save her 
to her mother! that man shall never chase the bloom 
from my poor, transplanted rose.” 
Lucille was waltzing. He watched for a moment, 
then he could leok no more. *A sickening revulsion 
of feeling passed over him; he could have cried out 
in the fierceness of his agony, but he turned silently 
from the window and strode up stairs to his chamber. 
There, unheeding whether he was heard or*not, he 
passed the night in walking to and fro, and thinking 
such sad thouglits! it would have been little wonder 
if grey hairs had been found among his dark locks‘in 
the morning. 

o * . o * 
By bush and brake-by rock and hill— 
here’er I go, I see’her stil 

Lucille sat deep in thought at the window of her 
friend’s,room. 
“Indeed,” she was saying earnestly, “I must go 
home this weck; I am all the time anxious about 
mother, and sorry I ever thought of this wild freak. 
What: would poor mother say?” 
“Pshaw!” cried a showy, black-cyed girl, who, in 
an opposite corner of the room, was busily sewing 
silver spangles on some lengths of ribbon; “whata 
fool you make of yourself by your squeamish notions. 
Thank fortune, I never have such; I just enjoy the 
present moment as if there never was to be another 
one. Besides, Lon. Craig will certainly propose soon ; 
don’t you see that he has certainly lost his heart?” 
Lucille’s cheeks were red with blushes. He had 
said some things to her that had made her heart beat 
partly with vanity, partly with indignation. She was 
no match, with her country ways of thinking, for that 
keen, polished, wary villain, who thought it “such 
sport to hoodwink a woman.” 
“He must propose quick, then, or come after me, 
for I shall go home this week. Mother may not have 





Once more be drank ip the intoxicatign of that loye- 


liness; then, with a deep and bitter sigh, folded it up, 
wrote upon the back “ Ichabod,” and placed it in one 


The close of the day saw him stepping from a small 
deepening darkness, moving 
There, on registering: hismame, lic metagain with 


His eyes grew dim and his knees:trembled ; he 


m two or three 


worn beets, an extra brushing of his mapas om 
and hestood there as much a man ag anyyot is 


grand stadent—thisman with lines om: his: fade: 5 


‘mind. 


to take hold of the banuisters to himself. 
with 
‘the dif- 


that was not occupied. Here 









her infamy? 


ready, 


i, 
that—oh, it frightens me to think what might be the 
consequences ! ” 

“Pshaw! what a timid thing you ere! But gee 
who are those two? One of them seems to be ex. 
cited.” 

Two gentlemen stood at some distance, just visible 
between the trees. 

“One looks like Lon, Craig—I kuow the droop of 
his shoulders; but the other—I don’t remember any 
such magnificent figure, do you? Llegant, isn’t he? 
What massive breadth of chest, and how nobiy he 
holds his head. Heavens! is he going to strike him,” 

The two women watched breathlessly. ‘I'he taller 
and larger of the twe had raised his arm, but suddenly 
he dropped it; and taking the other by the collar, who 
seemed quite helpless in his grasp, he lifted and 
threw him with considerable force against a tree, 
The other gathered himself up, reeling, and visibly 
very much frightened, making frantic motions and 
plunges in the direction of the muscular man, who 
was leisurely vaiing off. 

“On second thought, that couldn’t have been Lon.” 
said the black-eyed girl, whom Lucille calied Bell; 


that’| “it must have been a couple of the servants. I have 


‘}moticed some ably large men among them.” 

And thus shite ed on, though her cheek had 
grown quite pale, umiil a servant came to say that 
#geutleman wished tosee Miss Lucy Lester, in pri- 


wt There, it’s coming!” cried Bell, with heightened 
. “Now go down and beliave like @ lady, and 

forget\that I 1m to be bridesmaid.” 

Lucille arose Ghanging colour. Not the remotest 

picion that.ehe had been Qllowed troubled her 











Herimather was alone and 
lawiin anethertewn,, and she fi 
her retreat. with consummate ; 
| The bold,;bed face of Lomyitle"@taig: had almost 
obliterated the faucy she id, grave 
beauty of Horace Lawsteei, and all iniaftutter she 
descended, as she thought; to meet'him.. . 

Tho little sitting room contrived for aa occasions 
appeared empty as the swung @pen,emd sho ad- 
vauced almost noiselessly. . 

A tall figure, with back towards: her,.stood at 
the wiadow 


In smoment her courage forsook: her, ‘tiough she 
weep per me | 

rned ; she grew pale as F , 
rather than welked, to the Bafa. He? oy sat 


orace studying 
lad covered 


,| her, scarcely less white than shesawi marks of 


and uish around his 
eyes and all over his cme, 

“Lucille,” he” said, geerelns and net without o 
tenderness, for he pitied’her ;.and J+ re, 
death, will not succumb at «# flvator a second bidding. 

“Why—why did you come?” she managed to say 
at last. 

“ To—-save you—to your mother, Lucille, whom 1 
left almost dying of slow anguish,” was the reply. 
“To saye you, and exercise, if but for the first and 
last time, the right of a betrothed husband,”—a spasm 
of pain contracted his features, but he set his lips hard 
together, and continued: “tc save you from that 
miserable villain who would ruin you, or any other 
simple woman who falls into his power.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Mr. Lawsten?” she 
asked, assuming dignity. 

“Of the man with whom yeu waltzed last night, 
whose poisonous breath contaminates the moral at- 
mosphere.” 

“Sir—Mr. Lawsten—I will not have my friend 
slandered.” 

“ Your friend!" he reiterated, a contemptuous pity 
in his voice. “Great heaven! Lucille, have you 20 
self respect? Oan you look in that man's eye and 
remain so pure a thing as friend? Why, do you 
know,”—he arose to throw off his violent emotion, 
and drew a breath as if it were a long agony,—“do 
you know what that woman is with whom you are 
associating? That he, that double- dyed fiend, pays 
her board in this hotel; and that there is no brother in 
the case at all? that you are coaxed here to cover 
Do you know, for daring to speak 
with infamous words of you, the woman I once loved, 
God only knows hew well, I came near killing him, 


just now ?—aye, lifted him like a feather, aud might 
have dashed his brains out, but for the interposition of 
an Almighty power! 
that I shall be free from that man’s blood!” and he 
glared with shut teeth, shining, eyes, and face grey a8 
ashes, at something Lucille sas not. 


Great heaven! I know not yet 


As for her, she sat motionless, almost livid, as this 


revelation was made to her, shuddering —cold. 


Then rising wearily, she said, with a wild, yearn- 


ing ery: 


“ Take me home—only take me heme! ” 
“ On the instant,” was the reply. “Go now and get 
The steaniboat lies but-a few steps off—and 





got my letter—may have written to auut Letty, and 





God grant we may not mect him.” 
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Not long after, Lucille, pale, still, even white, so 
jess seemed her cheeks and her lips, was walking 


quietly towards the boat, a man following with her 


— one instant,” said Lucille, as Horaco, having 
gen her comfortably seated, was about to leave her. 
“nly tell me about my mother, Was she ” her 
lips quivered, and the voice would not come. 

“She was very ill,” said Horace; ‘‘so very ill, that 
Jexpect this will be her death-blow,” he added unre- 
lentingly. _ Figs m 

He was avenging lis own wrengs now. Let her 
gfier,” he said to himself, bitterly. 

Shesank back without another word—feebly ad- 
justed her veil over the colourless lips; and he left 
jer, nor did he speak with her during the whole 
jummey, though he treated her with consideration, 
chose the best places for her, saw that she was at- 
joded to, and finally bade her farewell at her mother's 
door, saying, a8 he handed her a small package: 

“[ promised this to your mother; give it to her, 
with my compliments,” and he was gone. 

Her brain reeled for a moment, as Lucille turned 
edoor-kuob; but conquering herself, she entered 


noiselessl y« 








CHAPTER Itt 
Is there a light can point my ‘wildered way ? 
Is there an arm of mercy stretched to save? 

Mrs. Liscomb met her on the threshold of their 
jitle sitting-room, gave a great cry of joy, and threw 
ber arms about her. 

“Ob, my darling, my darling; where have you been ? 
Iwould not be sick, because I thought I should die 
tefore I saw you again.” 

Lucille had thrown off her veil. 

“Why, my daughter, you are ill—you are faint! 
Hee, Anne, bring me water! Ob, child, what has 
happened ? ” 

And the terror in her voice was something 


awful, 

“Dou't be frightencd, mother,” said Lucille, in a 
lllow voice; “I am not going to faint. There, there 
~let me lay mvy head on your bosom. Oh, that is so 
god! How could I leave you!” 

The yeice was faint, hopeless—the face weary- 
hoking, haggard, aud robbed of its bloom. 

Her mother felt life almost leaving her ; but still 
te Keld her in her arms as if she had been an 
infant. 

“There, mother, I won't weary you; I feel better 
ww,” said Lucille, after a few moments, rallying 
herself; “and I am going to tell you what a wicked 
dild Ihave been. But, indeed, indeed, my ewn 
nother, if you will forgive me, I'll never—never leave 
jou again [” 

And then, into almost horrified ears, she told the 
% of her escapade and its results. 

“I'm sorry, mother, that you've lost a good and 
lonourable son-in-law,” she said, at'the close, almost 
lysterically ; “‘but perliaps you've gained something 
inthe undivided love of a repentant child. Will you 
fngive me, mother?” 

“My poor lamb!” was the only reply, and forgive- 
mss was sealed by a tender embrace. 

“Here, mother—here is something Horace put into 
wy hand, when we parted, to give you. I think I can 
guess what it is.” 

“Your miniature, child,” said her mother, tears 
topping on it. “He was to give it to me on your 
tatriage,” she added, regretfully. 

“Never mind, mother, that is not much,” mur- 
ntted Lucille, with a brave show of forced smiles; 
“jou would have lost mein your declining years; 
mice indke you so comfortable, can love you so 

ich 1” 

«_Lucille,” said her mother in an uneven voice, 
bP es love him, my child ?” ; 

“Mother, I think—I think I can say stncerely— 
hat—I did not—as I should love the man, that is, 
hom I should marry.” This much, aloud—the an- 
aa now,” was shut away in the depths of 


For now indeed, for the first time, she realized what 
ihe had lost. From the moment ho had left her on 
vard the steamboat to herself, and she had watched 
lis towering figure gradually recede, a wild, liopeless 
"0 had besieged her, conquering ber wholly. But 
ste felt that she had lost him, that never more she 
ld be anything to him, that all affection for her 
lad faded for ever from his heart, and she set herself 
Vigotously to do her duty. 

ree Some weeks, some months, in spite of herself, 
the losked te see him come, if only asa friend—but 





* Never came, Winter passed, sumnther came, and 
¢ Succeeding autumn saw her mothefless. 

Mrs, Liscomib had left little beside her blessings to 
t daughter. ‘The sale of the little house only 
Sufleed to pay the de*ts, and with only a few hundred 


house of her aunt Letty: She never wondered at the 
course Horace Lawsten had thought fit to pursue. 

Tow could he as a man who loved his honour, act 
differently?” she often asked herself. “ Did I not 
deliberately deceive my mother—lie to him—can he 
respect me? and could love exist without respect? 
No, he did as any upright, honourable man would 
have done—put, thank God! he did love me once, 
O! how recklessly I have thrown my blessings from 
me!” 

And in this way she always reasoned. She‘had lost 
none of her beauty, indeed she was but twenty now, 
and the sadness of her experience had only given a 
heightened charm to her sweet face. 

Meantime Horace Lawsten lived only for fame, and 
he was reaping his reward largely. 

Everywhere his name was beginning to be known as 
a rising young man. Peoplespeke of him everywhere, 
and society threw her arms wide open and welcomed 
—success—as perhaps is only right, after all. 

But I will not stop to argue. Suffice it that years 
added thoughtfulness, and thoughtfulness brought a 
certain beauty that most studious men are deficient in. 
He had admirers everywhere. 

Lovely girls were proud to be noticed by him; any 
one of the aristocratic eircle which he was now free 
to enter he might have chosen for his wife. Fame 
was bringing him prosperity—prosperity only brought 
him humility. He had not forgotten Lucille—no— 
but-he had put her away from him, in the remotest 
niche of his memory, and drawn a thick curtain over 
the fair image. He thought he bad stifled all his love. 

Perhaps he had; but there were moments in which 
he sat motionless, pen in hand. If any one had asked 
him of what he was thinking, he would have started 
as if from a painful reverie, and answered—“ No- 
thing.” 





CHAPTER Iv. 
Sweet tones, long silent, melt upon my ear. 


Mr. LAwstEN was set down as a bachelor when 
successive “ seasons” came and went, and he had as 
yet shown no preference for any of the fair throng he 
saw around him. 

“Odd! peculiar!” were the epithets that were ap- 
plied to him. 

“How devoted he seemed to that little Lilly 
Damon!” 

“Yes; but if was only for awhile. Do you notice 
that he always affects young ladies of: that com- 
plexion—pure red and white? We dark skins find 
no favour whatever.” 

“But I'm told he visits the Damons often. ‘There 
are three daughters grown up, all charming.” 

“Yes; Mr. Damon makes a pet of him, altvays has 
—that’s the reason. And I shouldn't wonder if he 
likes Lilly Damon; she’s about as old as he is; they’d 
be well matched.” 

The Damons were indeed a lovely family—talented, 
educated and beautiful. Fora year Horace Lawsten 
had visited them; aud Lilly Damon in particular, 
though she had really no positive engagement, yet as 
girls will, sometimes, took all the credit of the visits 
to herself. Still it was strange that as time went'on 
Horace did not become a little more demonstrative ; 
what did it mean? . 

“ Ciearly,” said Mrs. Damon, who looked scarcely 
older than the eldest of her children, “clearly he’s 
not a marrying man, my dears; make the most of 
him, for I prophesy that none of you will have him. 
So I'll not have any falling in love,” she added with 
much severity, glancing over to Lilly, who certainly 
at that moment did not typify her name, for she was 
a red rose. 

“You need not be afraid of me!” she said pettishly, 
her chin up in the air.. Nevertheless she went away 
a half hour afterwards and cried about it.. Love 
which ‘is nursed in solitude, that has never had any 
encouragement, is not often very deep, however, so 
Lilly did not lose her appetite, though she trembled 
aw little whenever Horace came near her, and perliaps 
hoped in her heart that he might after all prove to be 
a'marrying man. 

The Damons had been gone all summer. Horace 
had remained at home and plodde@ on. He had an 
undying repugneance to watering-places, and would 
rather have staid in a graveyard for a week, than re- 
new the torture of that little hotel bed-room, and 
certain reminiscences connected therewith. ; 

As soon as the beautiful city mansion was in order, 
and the fluttering of feminine garments was heard 
thronghout the house, Horace came there with his old 
fashioned regularity. 

The ‘girls had “everything” to tell, hinted that 
Matty had caught a beau, that Lilly had been a little 
stur—quite followed and bowed down to—and above 
all, that they,had found a new governess for Caddy, a 
child of seven. 

“T shall always esteem her as tho’ saviour of our 


conversation turned upon her. “I should have liked 
her in any case, she is so unassuming, so humble, and 
yet so thoroughly a lady.” 

“She must have been so beautiful, too, mother,” 
said — 

“ Well, my dear, to me she is still very beautiful,” 
said Mrs. Damon. 

Horace had not appeared to notice this conversation 
beyond a nod and a smile; in truth, his mind was élse- 
where. They wereall seated round the centre-table— 
he with the evening paper, the girls with tieir net- 
ting. 

* You never heard of the fire in our hotel, I sup- 
pose,” said Lilly. 

“No, indeed; what wasit?” he asked, rousing him- 
self. 

“Tt was soon extinguished. We had been obliged 
to put Caddy in a bedroom some distance from us. 
In truth, we knew nothing of the fire till the child 
came pounding at the door. There we saw a young 
girl holding her handkerchief to her face. 

“*Mamma, she saved me,’ cried Caddy; ‘she ran 
right through the flames aud took me out.’ ” 

“ You may be sure we were pretty thoroughly star- 
tled when we learned that what little Caddy said was 
true. The fire was all out; but on our inquiry early 
in the morning we found that this young girl, a gover- 
ness, was‘so severely burned that it would probably 
be a disfigurement for life.” 

“She was indeed a heroine,” exclaimed Horace; 
“an utter stranger to you, too.” 

“ Yes, indeed, and just. on the point of leaving, we 
learned, the family with whom she had engaged having 
lost all their property. I immediately made arrange- 
ments for her to come and teach Caddy, though we 
did intend to send her to boarding-school.” 

“ And we all think that she has been in better cir- 
cumstances,” said Lilly, fumbling about her work-box, 
and then going to a small ivory casket. 

‘Ts she distigured? ” asked Horace, going back to 
his paper. - 

“ Not in my eyes,” replied Mrs. Damon. “To bo 
sure, the fine, beautiful skin.is somewhat drawn and 
discoloured near the left temple ; but when her hair is 
dressed low, I don’t think any one would notice it, do 
you, Lilly?” 

“T think I should, mamma; indeed, most people 
would;” she was still searching diligently for some- 
thing. “Miss Dillingham said yesterday: ‘ Your 
governess would be almost a beauty if it wasn’t for 
that scar.’ ‘Indeed,’ says I, ‘if you could hear mamma 
sometimes, you would say that scar was her chiefest 
beauty.” Why, girls, where did I put that minia- 
ture?” 

“In your pocket, Lilly,” said her elder sister. 

“So I did!” 

And in went Lilly's little ‘white hand, bringing 
forth a miniature case. 

“ There, Mr. Lawsten,” sho cried, placing it before 
him; “thats the lady as she was.” 

Horace slowly turned his eyes from the paper to 
the miniature; then started bolt upright, gazed at the 
picture with heaving chest and dilated nostril; then 
they all saw it. An’almost:mortal pallor spread. over 
his countenance. He put both hands to his forehead 
in a tremulous, uncertain way, and sank back like.one 
about to faint. 

The family noticed this singular pantomime with a 
strange interest. 

Lilly stood, with clasped hands, uncertain whether 
to fly to his:relief; Mrs. Damon had already drawn 


|some iced water from the silver cooler; the rest 


looked on speechless with amazement. 
Very slowly the lawyer recovered himself—accepted 
the water, though his hand shock so that it was with 
difficulty he could convey the glass to his lips, re- 
placed it on the table, and then arose, still unsteady in 
all his movements. 
“You must excuse me, my friends; a little tempo- 
rary trouble—it will pass ina moment, Allow me to 
bid you good evening.” 

And as if in am absent way, he took up the 
Miviature and bowed himself out. 
“ T'll declare it was that miniature,” Lilly protested, 
growing quite pale: herself. 
* And he has taken it,” echoed her sister. 
“There’s some romance there,” says Mrs. Damon, 
thoughtfully. “Of courseit was the picture. Ialways 
said that man liad’a heart, though he took caré xiot to 
let any ove know it. Whiy, le very nearly fainted.” 
“Don’t he look handsome, though?” queried %.{ily, 
still preocoupied.' ‘‘I declare, I don’t know whetuer 
to be glad or sorry le-saw it.” 
“ Perhaps we shalt all be glad,” said Mrs. Damon, ® 
smile ‘breaking slowly over her face, 
In the morning came Heyaec. Ho lad quite re- 
gained his natural tone, and smiled, Lilly thought, 
more sweetly than ever, 
He talked of everything for «a while—books, the 
opera, the weather,‘then all of a sudden, as i his 








Wouuds ia her porsession, she went fot 2 while to the 


I" ‘le Caddy,” said Mrs: Damen, one evening, when the 


resolution was viade, le turned ta ber, and saids ’ 
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“ Miss Lilly, I ought to ask pardon for taking that 
miniature with me, but the fact is, I once owned it, 
and—and—is—Miss—is your governess at home?” 

Lilly signified that she was. 

“] should like to see her alone, just a moment,” he 
said, and there was a singular tenderness in his voice. 

Lilly went up-stairs ; Lucille came down, never ex- 
pecting to see a face that had been so dear. As once 
before, when she entered Horace was standing at the 
window, his back towards her. She knew that form, 
and would have retreated, but that her strength seemed 
to leave her. 

Horace came forward, put his hands on her shoulders 
and gave one long, loving glance; then, as he drew 
her towards him, he cried passionately : 

“Oh, my darling, my darling! I did not know till 
last night how terribly I had punished myself. Lu- 
cille, beloved still, no one else has ever held your 
place in my heart. Say you have not quite forgotten 
me.” 

She gently disengaged herself again, the blessed 
light of a new existence dawning on her soul. 

“ First look at me,” she said, softly moving the 
brown hair back from the ugly scar. 

“ Only ten times more beautiful!” he cried, exult- 
ingly; for none but a pure spirit could so transfigure 
aface. Lucille, I am not worthy of you.” 

The governess, wliose altered fortunes had stimu- 
lated her pride, so the world said, went out to earn her 
living under an assumed name, and her lover had lost 
sight of her for four years. 

Al! that wasthe reason he was “not a marrying 
man ;” but it was all right now, and they hada joyful 
wedding. M. A. D, 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 


By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” dc, 








CHAPTER CXXVIIL - 
The swallowing guit 
Of dark oblivion and deep despair. 
Shakespeare. 

Tne defenders of the prochida duly arranged, the 
half-caste turned to Ned—who bad been eyeing his 
proceedings with a criticalair, and givivg an occasional 
nod of approval—and, pointing to one of the angles 
of the court-yard, told him that his post would be 
th 


ere. 

“ Will it? ” said the convict, sarcastically. 

“ What mean you? ” 

“Tl tell you what I don’t mean! "answered the 
ruffian, with a knowing wink. ‘I don’t mean to run 
my neck within the compass of a halter! You forget 
that lam an Englishman: for you Spaniards and 
Mexicana, it’s all very well to resist; but for me, to be 
taken would be death! ” 

“Coward!” exclaimed Mitilitzy. “After drawing 
danger upon me, would you desert me in the hour of 

? ” 


Ned began coolly to whistle. 

“But be itas you will!” continued the speaker, 
suppressing his resentment by a violent effort of self- 
command; “‘ we are numerous, and brave enough to 
do without you!” 

“ Glad to hear it!” replied his guest, in a tone of 
philosophical indifference; “it's all your own fault, 
should it turn out otherwise. Remember,” he added, 
“ that I told you first thoughts were best! Had you 
token my advice, this danger would not have befallen 
us 


With these words, he directed his steps towards 
the house, fully determined to take no share in the 
defence—in fact, he felt that he had sufficiently com- 
promised himself already. His first design was to. 

himself of his grandson, and escape with 
him from the place ; the woman he felt he might safely 
leave in the hands of the slave-dealer—who, if hardly 
pressed, could at any time retreat with the prisoners 
across the swamp. 

In this last calculation—as in many others which 
this bold, bad man had made during his career of 
crime—he was doomed to be disappointed ; for the 
landlord of the locanda—well aware that, after the 
part he had acted, his life depended on the destruction 
of Senhor Mitilitzy and his gang—led Dick, with a 
party of his men, to a clump of trees which com- 
manded the narrow pathway through the treacherous 
swamp. A weasel could not have passed it but their 
guns must have reached it. 

On the approach of the English, who were led on 
— first lieutenant of the Revenge and Fred, the 

exicans, without waiting for a summons, fired a 
volley from behind tlie palisade ; fortunately, in their 
impatience, without much effect—the distance was too 
great ; two only of the storming party fell. 

“ Steady, men! reserve your fire!” exclaimed the 
officer, in that calm, quiet tone of command which 


The ready “ay, ay” announced that his men under- 
him. 


The contest now raged in earnest. Volley after 
volley was fired on either side, and many of the be- 
siegers and defenders alike bit the dust. Several times 
did the gallant seamen attempt to climb the palisades, 
but were as often driven back by the half-caste and 
his men, who fought with a courage worthy of a 
better cause. ° 

“Curse them!” he muttered, as the assailants re- 
turned a third time to the charge; “ tley must suc- 
ceed at last! My fellows begin to fail before the 
courage of these incarnate fiends! ” 

He was right: several of the Mexicans already 
began to call for the assistance of their comrades who 
were employed in guarding the slaves in the log hut. 
Mitilitzy was reluctantly compelled to send an order 
for them instantly to join him in the courtyard anc 
assist in the defence. 

The consequence was, that the slaves were left 
alone. 

When the doors were closed ay them, the quadroon 
girl, who had been attached by cords to the female 
gang, called to the old negress who had supplied the 
poison for her knife. 

The woman hesitated: old and decrepid, worn and 
suffering as she was, the wretched creature still clung 
to life. Perhaps, after all, it was not so much death 
she feared as the idea of being torn to pieces by the 
hounds: a fate which her father had frequently 
threatened her witb, if ever sho disobeyed his slightest 
order. 

“Me dare not, missee!” she exclaimed: “me pity 
you bery much, but me dare not. Massa kill me!” 

A loud volley was heard, and the decrepid slave 
trembled in every limb. 

“ They will burn the prochida, Marilla!” exclaimed 
her former mistress; “and you with it; for Mitilitzy 
will never encumber his flight with a helpless being 
like yourself! Cut the cord!” she added. “I know 
the means by which we can quit the place! I have 
gold and jewels which my tyrant knows not of! A 
moment—one moment,” she continued, frantically, 
“ and it may be too late!” 

The negress approached, and looked her for an instant 
with intense earnestness in the face. 

“ Missee take me with her ? ” she said. 

“Yes; I promise, by my soul—by my boy's safety— 
not to quit the place without you! ” 

“I trust you, Missee Alma!” answered the aged 
crone, drawing forth a clasp-kuife, and at one stroke 
severing the strong cord which bound the hands of 
the quadroon—who no sooner found herself at liberty 
than the calm she had hitherto preserved gave place 
to the most intense excitement. 

“ Free!” she cried, tossing her arms wildly in the 
air ; “the slaveis free! Never again shall bonds con- 
fine these limbs! Free!” she repeated, “to save her 
child, or sleep in the same grave beside him! Give me 
your knife !” 

This was addressed to the negress, who, terrified 
by her actions, and still more vy her words, hesi- 
tated. 

“What would you do with it?” she demanded, in 
accents of terror. 

Without waiting for a reply, the excited girl hastily 
snatched it from her trembJjing hands, and began cut- 
ting the cords which confined the slaves. 

“What you do, missee?” roared the decrepid 
creature. “Let niggers go? Gorramighty! 

bim swear, and gib her to the dogs, as well as old 
Marilla!” 

In an inconceivably brief space of time the cords 
were all cut, and the slaves—amounting to nearly two 
hundred—were free, the liberated wretches—who, 
from the firing and cries in the courtyard had some 
idea of what was going on, yelled and danced with 
delight. 

“ Your bonds are broken!” exclaimed Alma, throw- 
ing open the doors of the log-house ; prove yourselves 
worthy of the blessing! Assist the generous men 
who are risking their lives for you. Down with the 
oppressors! ” 

ith fierce cries, the liberated negroes rushed into 
the courtyard upon the astonished Mexicans— who for 
the third time had succeeded in repelling the advance 
of the besiegers, The sight paralyzed them, and the 
sailors, taking advantage of their confusion, came 
aes over the palisades, with a hearty English 
cheer. 

The first who cleared the long-defended barrier 
speedily succeeded in opening the gates for their com- 
panions. The entire party rushed in before the de- 
fenders of the piace could recover from their surprise. 
“ Treachery!” shouted the half-caste, as he retreated, 
with about a dozen of his followers, toward the house, 
the doors and windows of which they rapidly barred ; 
“ some infernal fiend has released the negroes! ” 

A loud, mocking laugh rang in his ears: he knew 
the voice—it was that of the quadroon girl, whom he 
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bearing Bell Hazleton in his arms—who called with 
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Faonk Hazleton recollected the words of the dying 
Mabel—that Margaret could never be the wife of him 
who shed her father’s blood. Darting between the 
men and the wretched fugitive, he called upon him to 
give ap the boy—on which condition, for his sake, the 
friends who had assisted him would permit him to 


escape. 

Ned's reply was in accordance with all the previous 
actions of his life. He raised himself in his stirrups, 
and levelling a pistolat the devoted friend of his out- 
yaged child, fired the charge point-blank into his manly 
breast, and, before the astonished seamen could re- 
cover from their surprise, gave the spur to his steed, 
and was speedily beyond their reach. 

At the perpetration of this dasterdly act, the Angel 
of Mercy veiled her sorrowing countenance beneath 
ber radiant wings—in sign that she no longer dared to 
plead for him at the judgment-seat, but resigned him 
to his fate. 

The measure of his crimes was full. 

A second horseman now appeared dashing down the 
narrow causeway. It was the mulatto, Quacco—no 
longer the meek, subrrissive drudge, but the implacable 
avenger. As he rode along, he uttered fierce shouts, 
and whirled above his head the fearful lasso. 

His former master saw his danger, and, knowing the 
relentless disposition of the man, redoubled his efforts 
to avoid him. 

The chase at last became so exciting, that even 
Frank—whom Dick supported, mortally wounded, as 
he feared, in his arms—could not withdraw his eyes 
from the pursuer and the pursued. 

“The boy!” he murmured, with a groan; “ Mar- 
garet’s boy! Lost—lost!” 

“No!” exclaimed Dick Vernon, hastily; “see, the 
villain has dropped him on the sward, in the vain hope 
of saving himself!” 

He was right. Ned, goaded by terror, and anxious 
to disencumber himself of the boy in the deadly 
struggle which he foresaw must ensue, checked his 
steed for an instant, and carefully deposited his grand- 
son upon the soft, spongy turf through which the 
barrow causeway wound—then madly resumed his 
flight. Brief as was the space occupied by the action, 
it enabled the mulatto to lessen the distance between 
them, 


. One of the men started for the rescue of the boy. 


The two horsemen disappeared from the sight of 
the gazers—Quacco still in eager pursuit of his 
former master. 

When Frank saw the child of Margaret in the arms 
of the sailor who had rescued him from his perilous 
position, the gallant fellow smiled. 

“Let me restore him to her!” he murmured in the 
ear of Dick; “she must receive him from my hand— 
no hand but mine !” 

“He has been dearly ransomed!” observed his 
young friend, sorrowfully ; “at the pricé of such a 
life as yours !” 

“Not so!” exclaimed the wounded man, with a 
flush of pride; I have proved myself worthy of a 
place in her memory and love!” 

With the death of the half-caste and the disappear- 
ance of the consul, all resistance ceased. The pro- 
chida was completely in the hands of the ship’s crew, 
whose only task now was to restrain the fury of the 
liberated negroes, who began to inflict summary venge- 
ance upon their former oppressors; a proceeding 
which, for the sake of humanity, was speedily put an 
end to. 

By direction of Fred, Bell was carefully removed 
to her former apartment, where Lady Sinclair re- 
maiued in a state bordering upon madness at the loss 
of her child—the solace of her long captivity and 
sorrow. 

Vain were all the attempts made to recover the 
quadroon girl from the stupor which to all appearance 
had benumbed her every sense. She neither an- 
swered by sign nor word to the well-meant consola- 
tion addressed to her by those around—but sat with 
her eyes still fixed upon the body of her destroyer. 
He had fallen—fallen by her hand; but the wretched 
Alma remembered that he had been the lover of her 
youth—the father of her boy—and her woman's heart 
was broken. 

Before the last strings cracked, the victim of Don 
Mitilitzy gave one token of consciousness—it was 
when the now fatherless Ferdinand was brought to 
her: she gazed upon him for a moment with a look 
of such despair and affection, that even the rough 
beings around her were moved—covered his innocent 
lips with passionate kisses—then, after placing him, 
with @ glance more eloquent than any prayer could 
have been, in the arms of Fred, she dragged herself to 
the body of the half-caste, laid her head upon his 
breast, and died. 

They were buried together—the slave girl and her 

yer; the cold sensualist and the true, fond heart 
Which had expanded only in the sunshine of his smile, 
lived but in his love, and broke when he deserted her. 

In Europe, happily, women are not slaves—unless 





‘it be the slaves of their affections—which will too 
often forge the links by which man tyrannises over 
them. 

Scripture says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not seethe the kid in 
its mother’s milk.” Philosophy might add, “ Thou 
shalt not bruise the heart through its affections.” 

Bell’s severe sufferings—even her anxiety for her 
brother’s safety—were repressed at the sight of Mar- 
garet’s despair for her lost child. Liberty—long prayed 
for—had been vouchsafed by Providence at last. She 
was free—free to return to the friends who loved her 
—to her husband—rank, wealth—all that the world 
can prize; but all were worthless without her boy. 
Her o’erwrought brain already tottered on the verge of 
reason, and madness must have ensued, had not the 
arrival of Dick changed her sorrow into joy so wild 
and frantic that it threatened to be equally fatal. 

“Safe!” she repeated ; ‘‘ You are sure that he is 
safe? I may believe—yes, I may believe you! There 
is pity in your voice—sympathy in your glance! You 
would not deceive me!” 

“ Hfe will be here in an instant!” replied the young 
man; ‘but his preserver—his generous defender: a 

“Frank!” interrupted Bell, catching him by the 
arm; “my uoble, devoted brother! Wounded, 
dying, or dead?” She added, with a burst of tears; 
“ dead!” 

“ Not dead!” replied Dick Vernon, eagerly—for the 
sight of her sorrow unmanned him: “ hurt—very 
seriously, I am afraid; but not fatally—I trust to 
heaven,” he repeated, in the warmth of his feelings 
“not fatally!” 

Faithful to bis resolution, Frank would resign Cuth- 
bert only to his mother—whose happiness at recover- 
ing her lost treasures rendered her for a few minutes 
insensible to the danger of the man to whom she owed 
such weighty obligations. 

“She has forgotten me!” murmured the wounded 
man in thé ear of his sister—upon whose breast his 
sinking head reclined. 

“Not so! "exclaimed Margaret, sinking on her knees 
beside the couch to which be had been supported, and 
raising his hand to his lips. ‘“ Forgive me if maternal 
love proved stronger even than gratitude! Noble, 
generous, devoted man! This heart must be cold 
indeed ere it ceases to acknowledge your devoted 
friendship !” 

“Friendship!” repeated Frank Hazelton, with a 
faint smile. Draw nearer to me—nearer!” he added, 
still grasping her hand; “I may tell you now—for 
death will soon set his seal upon my lips—and it is 
not in your nature to bear resentment to the dead! ” 

Lady Sinclair looked first at the speaker, then at his 
sister, with ap expression of painful surprise. 

“ T loved you! ” continued the young man—“ loved 
you from the first moment I beheld you ; but, conscious 
of my presumptuous folly, forebore to declare my pas- 
sioun—trusting that time might smooth my rugged 
nature, improve my mind, and render me worthy of the 
happiness to which my heart aspired! That thought 
was my dream—the companion alike of my sleeping 
and waking hours—it haunted me like my shadow, till 
you became the wife of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair ; and then 
I struggled with my feetings—for it became my duty 
to forget you.” 

It was curious to observe the various emotions which 
alternately rose and disappeared in the countenance of 
Margaret—surprise, regret, pity, admiration, and, per- 
baps unconsciously, even to herself, a yet more tender 
feeling, as she listened to the simple story of the young 
man, who had displayed a devotion that might touch 
the heart of any woman. 

“For me!” she sobbed, raising the hand of her 
preserver in gratitude to her lips; “for me you 
die!” 

A smile, pure and joyous as that of aredeemed spirit 
first winged for heaven, stole over the features of 
Frank Hazleton. 

“ Willingly!” he murmured; “death has lost its 
sting.” 

Dick saw that if the last chance of saving the life of 
his friend was not to be abandoned, it was time to end 
this painful scene. Gently, but firmly, he insisted 
upon‘all but Bell and Willie leaving the room. They 
remained to watch and pray beside the couch of the 
sufferer, horseman was sent off to the shore, to 
forward the intelligenee of the rescue of the ladies to 
Captain Vernon, and request the presence of Dr. 
Tytler. The shades of evening were gathering round 
the prochida when the skilful surgeon arrived. 

It is now time that we return to the closing scene in 
the career of the wretched convict. 

The forbearance of heaven is limited; for years the 
brand of Eternal Justice may remain suspended over 
the head of guilt, withheld from striking by a thread 
—a hair so fine that human intelligence is too weak 
to comprehend how it restrains the blow; one drop— 
one crowning act of villany—perhaps is wanting to 
complete the measure of the wretch’s crime ; it is per- 
petrated, and the avenging glaive descends. 

Through life Ned Cantor had been a bold as wellag 





reckless man; but from the moment he fired at the 
generous, noble-heartéd Frank, his courage appeared to 
have deserted him—an almost childish terror took pos- 
session of his soul. He thought not of resistance—but 
flight. The teeth of the murderer chattered, and cold 
diops hung‘upon his brow, as his ear caught the clatter 
of horse’s hoofs behind hiin. 

Madly he urged his panting steed, whose flanks 
were covered with foam—sparing neither whip nor 
spur: still the pursuer gained upon him—each 
moment lessened the distance between them. Eagerly 
he sought for a weapon in his belt: the search was a 
vain one—he had fired his last shot at Frank Hazleton. 
* The convict had resided too long in the country to 
be ignorant of the vindictive character of the mulatto 
race. He knew that he had offended beyond the 
hope of mercy—that his last chance was in flight; 
and that chanced lessoned every minute—for his 
horse was failing him. 

It wassingular to observe the change which had 
taken place in the flat, inexpressive features of 
Quacco, as with loud cries of triumph, he drew nearer 
and nearer to his victim. Whirling the lasso round 
his head, his usually dull eyes flashed with the fire 
of hatred and excitement ; the thick lips of the mulatto 
were drawn apart, displaying his close-set teeth. 

“ Ah, Massa Consul—uin ride well!” he shouted ; 
“but Quacco ride better! You no escape me! You 
sell Quacco—you make um slave! Um no sell—um 
kill you. Ha! ha! um kill you,’ 

Next the speaker would assume a bantering strain. 

“Quacco aud massa ride race for life! ” he said ; 
” me beat you! whip and spur toomuch! Nigger 
win. 

At last the pursuer had sufficiently lessened the dis- 
tance between himself and his victim to use with 
effect his weapon. Rising in his saddle, he threw the 
lasso with unerring aim. It circled like a living snake 
round the arm and shoulder of the fugitive, and 
dragged him from his horse in an instant. The 
terrified animal, freed from the burden of its rider, 
forsook the beaten track, and soon began’ to flounder 
and sink in the treacherous swamp. ; 

The mulatto suddenly checked his rein. He had 
secured his prey, and it was not his intention to end 
his sufferings too quickly. 

“Ha, Massa Consul, me hab you now!” 

Ned groaned. In the fall from his horse his limbs 
had been fearfully bruised, and his arm dislocated by 
the lasso, 

“ Pity him skin-no black as his heart,” continued 
his former domestic; ‘‘ me sell you den—make money 
ob you! Buccra man catch black man—um sell him! 
Black man catch buccra man—why for him no sell 
um too?” 

“ Mercy!” cried the mained and writhing wretch. 

“Merey! What dat? We nebber hear ob him at 
Belize. You no talk mercy at prochida. You no show 
sport, massa!” continued his captor, at the same time 
giving the lasso a violent jerk, which inflicted exqui- 
site torture upon his victim. “Consul and Quacco 
hab race together—only this time coloured man ride 
and white man run!” 

“T am rich!” frantically exclaimed Ned Cantor, 
who knew that the “race,” as the mulatto termed it, 
meant death. 

“* Me know dat.” 

“ I will give you all—all that I possess. 

‘“‘ Me hab all that you possess !” replied the mulatto, 
fiercely ; “ your life—and dat me take, You sell me— 
and me kill you—kill you like stupid buffalo or black 
jaguar.” 

Quacco once more gave the spur to his steed, which 
started off. For some few paces the convict continued 
to keep his feet—but the speed at last became too 
great; he fell, and was dragged over the rough stones 
which formed the path through the swamp—the 
mulatto shouting and laughing at his cries. 

“Ha—ha! you talk pity! No pity; Quacco black 
skin, but you black heart.” 

After a few minutes of intense suffering, the groans 
and shrieks suddenly ceased. 

“What dat? you make no music now—no sing 
more.” 

The mulatto once more checked his steed, and,turn- 
ing round, regarded the body of his victim; a slight 
convulsive movement in the limbs alone gave signs of 
life, These, however, lasted but for an instant; there 
was a deep groan, and all was over. 

“ Me tink um really dead!” observed the avenger, 
coolly; ‘‘him fox—old fox. No catch Quacco.” 

Still holding the lasso round his arm, the speaker 
dismounted and approached the lifeless body, which he 
turned over with his foot. In dragging his victim 
over the swamp at the fearful rate he had done, the 
skull had been knocked against a stone and his brains 
dashed out. 

“ What thick skull!” exclaimed the mulatto, with a 
gesture of contempt; “like buccra man, um feel 


” 





only in de head. Nock um bery hard—it no kill uw 
heart.” 
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With this reflection—in which there was more truth 
and philosophy than the speaker imagined—he released 
the lasso from the arm of the convict, and rolled the 
body over into the morass. 

* . . . 

How strange and capricious a thing is the human 
heart! Whocan comprehend its secret workings or 
control its varied impulses? Net reason—it is too 
often its slave—or philosophy—for it is its toy. When 
the brain decides, its resolutions are as straws—one 
breath of feeling or of passion disperses them to the 
win 

The heart is a mystery which the angel nearest to 
the Throne on High would fail to fathom: He who 
framed alone can read it. 

Whilst Lady Sinclair believed that the days—nay, 
the véry hours—of her preserver were numbered, she 
suffered him to pour forth the long-repressed feelings 
which consumed him—listened, if not with sympathy, 
with patience, to the story of his Jove—its struggles, 
trials, hopes, and despair; her woman’s heart was 
touched by a devotion of which approaching death 


7— the seal. 

k-was bappy—happy in being permitted to un- 
burthen his soul—to tell her how deeply, how truly he 
had loved her—to gaze upon the eyes which had 
haunted his dreams—to grasp her hand in his~even 
to press it to his lips, so suddenly endowed with 
niature’s eloquence. 

To say that Margaret loved him would mislead our 
readers; she experienced ovly pity, admiration, grati- 
tude, respect timents dangerously akin to love — 
but still not love: there was the germ—but not the 
blossom; she did not even for an jastant permit 
herself to forget that she was a wife. 

Frank indulged in these outpourings of the heart 
only in the absence of his sister—whose place by his 

ret occasionally took, to enable the affec- 
tionate to snatch a few minutes repose. 

Gradually the countenance of Dr. Tytler became 
tess serious when questioned on tlie subject of his 

t; at last he smiled, and permitted tlhe word 

‘ hope” to escape him. Boor Bell, heedloss of every- 

thing but the happiness that one little word imparted, 
Kissed his hand and bathed it with her tears. Hope! 
It wasthe brother she so fondly loved restored to 
life, to be again her companion, friend—all that on 
earth was dear to her. She wept and smiled by 
a the revulsion from despuir to joy almost upset 





r reason. 

“He will live!” she exclaimed, throwing herself 
wpon the besom of Lady Sinclair, and sobbing like a 
child ; “ dear, noble, geucrous-hearted Frank will live! 
I shall not be a lonely creature in the world. The 
prayers of the orphan have been heard!” 

Dr. Tytler, who at first had been embarrassed by 
the earnest expression of her gratitude, felt that he 
had never belicld a more interesting creature. He 
‘was one of those men far more likely to fall in love 
with a heart than a face; and from that moment he 
felt redoubled interest in the progress of his patient. 

And did not Margaret rejoice in the hope thus unex- 
pectedly vouchsafed them? Yes—truly and sincerely 
did she thank heaven that'the life of the young farmer 
might still be spared. In the solitade of her chamber 
she held communion with her heart—proved alike its 
strength and weakness: the result was, that her visits 
te poor Frank gradually ceased, or were made only in 
company with his sister. He perceived the change. 
and, in the bitterness of his regrets, almost cursed the 
cause. He would have preferred a thousand tines to 
die, her hand clasped in his—the voice which made 
music to his soul breathing sweet words of cohsola- 
tion ; to live was to despair. 

(To be continued) 








FACETIZ. 


se 


Jowns is a strong believer in guardian angels. “If 
it were not for them,” le asks, ‘what weuld keep 
people from rolling out of bed when they are fast 
asleep 2?” 

“ Do You suppose you can do the landlord in the 
‘Lady of Lyons?’ said a manager toa actor in 
quest of aneugagement. “I should think I might,” 
was the reply, “1 have done a great many landlords.” 

“ Sree. your heart,” said a considerate father to 
his son, “ for you are going among some fascinating 
girls.” ‘*I had much rather steal theirs,” said the un- 
promising young man. 

Morpuy was asked how it was so very difficult to 
waken him in the morning. ‘Indeed, master, it’s 
becanse of taking your own advice, always to attind to 
what I’m about; so whenever I sleeps I pays at~ 
tintion to it.” 

Tom Crarke, of St. John’s, desired a fellow of the 
sanie college to lend him Bishop Burnet’s “ History of 
the Reformation ;” the other told him he could not 


spare it out of his chamber, but if he pleased he might 
come there and read it all day long. Some time after 
the same gentleman sends to Tom to borrow his 
bellows; Tom sent him word that he could not 
possikly spare them out of his chamber, but he might 
come there and use them all day long if he wished. 

Waar rr Was.—A lady passing along the street» 
one morning last winter, noticed a little boy scattering 
salt upon the sidewalk, for the purpose of clearing the 
ice. “Well, I'm sure,” said the lady, “that’s real 
benevolence.” “No, it ain't, ma'am,” replied the boy, 
“ it’s salt.” 

In one of our schools, a clergyman asked if any of 
the scholars could tell who was David’s grandmother. 
Thereupon a little girl responded—* A woman, sir!” 

A Saitor’s Love or Famptay.—In a shipyard, 
in Pembroke, the other day, a tar from a man-o'-war 
was observed watching two men dragging a seven- 
foot cross-cut saw through a huge oak log. The saw 
was dull, the log very tough, and there they went— 
see-saw, see-saw ; pull, push; push, pull. Jack stydied 
the matter over awhile, until he came to the conclu- 
sion that they were pulling te see who would get the 
saw, and as one was an immense big chap, while the 
other was a little fellow, he decided to see fair play ; 
so giving the big one a blow under the ear that cap- 
sized him, he jerked the saw out of thelog, and giving 
it the small one, he sang out, “ Now run.” 

A Tacrturs Noritemayn.—A story is told of the 
Duke of Marlborough, great-grandfather of the present 
duke, which always amused me. The duke had been 
for some ‘time a confirmed h hondriac, and dreaded 
anything that could in any way ruffle the tranqail mo- 
uotony of his existence. It is said that he remained 
for three years without pronouncing a single word, 
and was entering the fourth year of his silence, when 
he was told one morning that Madame le Baronne de 
Staél, the authoress of “ Corinne,” wason the point of 


arriving to pay him a visit. The. duke immediately 


recovered his speech, and roared out, ‘‘ Take me away 
—take me away'!,” to the utter astonishment of the 
circle around him, who all declared that nothing but 
the terror of this literary visitation could have put an 
end to this long and obstinate monemania.—“ Cele- 
brities of London and Paris." By Captain R. H. 
Gronow. . 
ADVENTURES OF A DRESSING-GOWN. 

A lady was anxious to make her husband a pre- 
sent on the occassion of his birthday; and ae it 
happened to fall in winter, she theught a dressing- 
gown would be a most useful acquisition to his 
domestic comforts. So she went to a shop and 
purchased a fine Persian pattern, a merino one, well 
wadded. She was ignorant of the exact height of her 
husband; but to make sure of its usefulness, she 
thought it best to purchase one rather too long than 
too short. The day was wet; her husband returned 
in the afternoon,.and she presented him with the new 
article of comfort; and he fancied it indeed a great 
comfort after he had put off his wet clothes. But it 
was about ten inches too long, “Oh, never mind,” 
said the affectionate wife, ‘I can easily shorten it to 
suit you.” They had a party in the evening; they 
were very merry, and every one of their friends 
admired the beautiful dressing-gown. 

After they had gone to bed, the wind was making 
such a noise, and the rain so dashing against the 
wintow, that the lady could not sleep; her husband, 
however, reposed soundly. She arose without dis- 
turbing him, took the dressing: and commenced 
her work, cutting off about the length of ten inches, 
to make it suit her husband's stature, and then went 
to bed again. She’rose early next morning to make 
some arrangements with her housekeeper, as they had 
invited several friends to dinner for that day. The 
husband slept well, which is frequently the case after 
& merry evening party. 

Scarcely had the lady left the room, than her sister 
—a good-natured, elderly lady, who lived with them— 
stole in upon ti , in order not to disturb her'brother- 
in-law, and took the dressing-gown, hastening to her 
room, cutting off ten inches, as she knew on the pre- 
vious night that it was too long for him. An hour 
after, the master awoke, and was now anxious to sur- 
prise his affectionate wife. He rang the bell, the 
servant came up and asked his pleasure; upon which 
he told her to take the dressing-gown to his tailor, and 
request him to make it shorter by ten inches; he was 
to do it immediately, and she to wait’for it. His good 
lady was detained longer than she expected, and 
scarcely was the dressing-gown returned from the 
tailor when his wife came into the room. He had 
just risen, and purposed now to surprise his wife, and 
enjoy his comfort. But how surprised’was his better 
half to see her husband in a fine Persian pattern 
merino shooting-jacket, instead of a comfortable dres- 
sing-gown. 

CREST-PALLEN.—A lady who had made a fortune 





by confectionery, applicd to the Heralds’ College for a 





ae 
coat of arms, and was rather discomfited on being 
told that they could only give her a—lozenge,— 
Punch's Almanack, 1865. 

A THouenut ror THE Trae.—The best house to 
spend the 31st of December in is a schoolmaster’s, be. 
cause there you are sure of having the new year pro- 
perly ushered in.—Punch’s Almanack, 1865. 

A Desticats Hixt.—However much we may dis- 
like to be perplexed or inconvenienced during the rest 
of the year, at Christmas we all wish to be hampered, 
—Punch’s Almanack, 1865. 

THE CALL! 

First Punch and Judy Man (to invalid ditto) : “Hullo, 
Bill, couldn't think what ’ad become o’ yer. Retired 
from business? Where ’a yer been? Why, you don't 
look well; what's the matter with yer? ” 

Invalid Punch and Judy Man (in a whistling whisper): 
“Been laid up, Joe; very queer; got over it now, 
though.” 

First Punch and Judy Man: “ What, have you ‘ad 
a cold?” 

Invalid: “ Wuss; ‘ad a haccident. Swallered the 
call!” —Punch’'s Almanack, 1865, 

THINGS NOT WORTH REMEMBERING, 
(FOR SERVANTS.) 

That master has to be called at six o’clock, in order 
that he may go by the first train on most important 
business. " 

That (if called) he'll want his breakfast. 

That any bell bas been rung twice already. 

That you have been told over and over again not to 
slam the doors. 

That your mistress called you five minutes ago. 

That the area gate must not be left open. 

That the newspaper is not to remain in the kitchen 
or pantry all day. 

That you have broken three of the new wine-glasses 
and a decanter or two. 

That master’s boots have to be cleaned—also the 
silver by a certain time in the day. 

That the cloth should be laid for the dining-room 
dinner twenty minutes before it is required. 

That the family requires to be quite as comfortable 
as those in the kitchen. 

—Paunch’s Almanaci:, 1865. 


Foorr fell asleep while Opie was taking his por- 
trait. On leaving, the painter pressed the wit to give 
him another sitting. ‘On one condition,” said Foote, 
“that you do not give me another opiate.”—Punch, 


A PACT. 


Strange Curate: ‘“ Where does this path go to, my 
man ?” 

Half-witted Rustic: “ Don’t know where ’e goes to, 
but ’e’s generally ’ereabouts this time o’ day.” 

; —Punch. 

A Goop Man ror a Loxe Voyrace.—a Cork 
Cutter.— Punch. 

“Dome Banrine.”—Pocketing half.a dozen of his 
pamphlets, and not ‘stopping to pay for them— 
Punch, 


MBEPEOROLOGICAL. APPOINTMENT. 


Everybody has heard of the Clerk of the Weather 
Office, but nobody ever supposed that the office so 
called was one of the Government offices, notwith- 
—T the existence of Admiral Fitzroy’s:depart- 
ment. Still the galiant admiral who presides over that 
department is not generally imagined to have any 
control over the weather. It is, however, easy to 
foresee the questions which will occur to many single 
minded persons on reading this annowneement, ex- 
tracted from the Edinburgh Courant : 

“SUPERINTENDENCE OF Norturrn Licuts.—Mr. 
Young, Engineer of the Lighthouse Steamer Pharos, 
has received the appointment of Superintendent of 
Northern Lights, vacant by tho resignation of Mr. 
Scott.” 

Is it possible that the Northern Lights, of which 
Mr. Scott has resigned the superintendence, are the 
same as those referred to by a namesake of Mr. Scott's 
in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel ?”— 3 

“ And he knew by the streamens that shot so bright, 

That the spirits were riding the Northern Light. 

And has the Admiralty actually appointed Mr. 

Young to superintend the Aurora Borealis ?—Punch. 


Tue aged lady who recently sewed her ol@ umbrella, 
a rewarded last week witha crop of parasols— 

un. 

A TALL, thin, square-built gentleman was seen walk- 
ing down Regent-street, one afternoon, a few days4g% 
when all/of @ sudden he was observed to turn round. 
— Fun. 

Horg-Ly Wroxe.—An Irish paper, in reference 1° 
the projected construction of a tunnel under the river 
at Dublin, says:—‘ A Thames Tunnel is:about to be 
constructed under the Liffey.” How the Thames 
Tunnel can be in two places at once—or, atall events, 
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jpany other place than under the Thames—it is for 
the compatriots of Sir Boyle Roche to show.—Fun. 

InFans.—We do not know whether more Williams 
are bern in December than in any other month, but 
wo think it not improbable from the number of little 
Bills one meets with.— Fun. 

I Kxow A Banxs.—An American paper states that 
the swords which have been presented te General 
anks are valued at twenty thousand dollars. In the 

nt state of finances and fighting in America, we 
would rather belong to the banks that draw the money 
than those that draw the swords.—Fun. 








SCIENCE. 


The Mont Cenis tunnel, when completed, will 
be 12,220 metres in length. The machine used 
for the purpose is M. Sommelier’s perforator, set in 
motion by compressed air. On the Bardoneche side 
this year the average advance per month has been 50 
metres; on the Modane side it has not exceeded 88 
metres per month, owing to the greater hardness of 
the rock on that side; there still remains a length of 
about.8,250 metres to be got through. When com- 
pleted, the tunnel will have required the piercing of 
1,220,000 holes, 550,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder, 
1,550,000 metres of slow match; the number of 
bayonets rendered unserviceable will amount to 
2,450,000. 

GeRMAN SILVER FoR BEARINGS.—Have any of our 
mechanics ever tried German silver for hot bearings ? 
Itis rather costly, but for chronic hot bearings and on 
fine work money is hardly an object. From its 
nature it would seem to be an excellent thing, as it is 
tough, feels “ greasy” to the touch, and has a close 
grain us to Babitt metal. Here is a formula 
for making it :—It is composed of 25 parts nickel, 25 
zinc, and 50 copper. To roll, it is better to make it 
60. copper and 20 zinc, True German silver is 40-4 
copper, 31°6 nickel, 28'4 zinc, 2°6 iron. By varying 
the proportions somewhat, a useful composition might 
bemade, which could be sold profitably. 

Numsers on Corvs.—Many inquiries have 
reached us in reference to certain small figures which 
appear upon nearly the whole of the gold and silver 
wins issued from the Royal Mint during the year 
1864, and'the motive of the authorities of the mint in 

ing them there. It seems that, from a desire to 
ay the coins struck from each particular die 
with particular stamping-press in which it was 
wed, the numbering system wes. adopted. For ex- 
ample, let it be supposed that on the Ist of January in 
the nt year four presses of the eight which exist 
at mint were employed in the production of 
sovereigns; then these would have required to be 
supplied with four pairs of dies. Under i 
creumstances the resulting coins would have been 
in all respects exactly similar to each other, 
and. when. intermixed, it would, not have been 
possible to ascertain the press at which any 
individual piece selected frem the mass had been 
wined, If, however, either one of a pair of dies af- 
fixed to a press were marked with numbers apart from 
the date and ordinary impression upor it, and note 
were made of the time andthe number of the press at 
which it was used, it is clear that reference to that 
note would enable the officers of the mint, at any 
subsequent period, to decide with certainty as to which 
press gave birth to the numbered coin. By the same 
means the day and the hour of its coming into exist- 
ence would be determined. This is really what has 
been done with the whole of the coining dies employed 
for the stamping of every denomination of gold and 
silver money—except the threepenny-piece, which was 
considered too insignificant to be so dealt with—at the 
niat during the current year. When a die wears out 
and few last more than a-single day, or strike more 
than 25,000 pieces each—a new die with a new num- 
ber takes. its ‘place; then the number, that of the 
press, and the date and the hour of the change are re- 








Tue Krxc or Prussia AND HIS Army.—The 
King of Prussia has issued the following order of the 
day to his army :—“ The glorious war against Den- 
mark is ended. It has been followed by a glorious 
| oma For nearly half a century the armies of Prussia 

ve remained inactive, save during a brief but 
honourable period. You, soldiers of my army, who 
have had the privilege of carrying into effect the 
Operations of the recent war, have renewed the glory 
of the Prussian arms. Thanks to your heroism, the 
days of Duppel and Alsen are handed down to future 
generations in the history of warfare. My fleet, newly 

has worthily co-operated with the land 

forces, and in its first engagements was not dismayed 
the number of the enemy’sships. In concert with 
the brave troops of my august ally, the Emperor of 


Austria, you have everywhere conquered the enemy. 
The blessing of providence has rested upon you, 
because you have feared’ God, and have been faithful 
to your duty, obedient and brave ; but the other por- 
tions of my army have also merited my satisfaction. 
Some considerable part of that army has been 
entrusted with the painful task of protecting the 
eastern frontiers of the state against the rebellion by 
which they were threatened. The other corps have 
by indefatigable services maintained our reputation of 
being always ready for war. Thus the new organiza- 
tion I have introduced into the service has underzone 
its trial with success. I survey with joy and pride 
the whole of my glorious. military force. In my own 
name and in that of my country, I express to you my 
entire thanks, and my royal gratitude. May God 
further bless and watch over Prussia.—(Signed) 
WILiiaM.” 








BEAUTY, MUSIC, AND INNOCENOY. 


I love whate’er is beautiful— 
The summer flowers that fling 
Their perfume to the passing gale, 
The crystal mountain spring ; 
The trees arrayed in robes of green, 
The sunlight on the lea, 

And insects glistening in its rays, 
Are beautiful to me. 

I love whate’er is musical— 
In summer’s genial hours, 

The breeze that makes low melody 
Among the trees and flowers; 

The birds that trill their happy notes, 
The rills that sing in glee, 

The voice of youth in happiness, 
Are musical te me. 


I love whate’er is innocent— 
A heart unstained by guile 
Is more than simple beauty owns, 
And more than rausio's wile ; 
*Tis far a richer offering, 
And prized far more shall be 
Than what in life is beautiful 


Or musical to me. G. W. W. 


—————Ee= 


GEME8. 
THERE should be joy in every fibre of a youthful 
frame, like the sap of life in a tree in Spring. 
Tears are often the gentlest and softest dew to 
water the flowers of joy. 
HoweEVER many may be the roses that bloom in the 
face, it is well that the wild weed merriment should 
grow strong in the heart. 
Tue Mrxp.—The Almighty gives mind, man can 
only give example and education. The natural minds 
in men are like the natural fields in agriculture. There 
is every degree of fertility, but they will all grow 
noxieus weeds unless.cultivated and cared for. 
Forrr Years.—Forty years seemed a long and 
weary pilgrimage to tread. It now seems but a step. 
And yet, along the way are broken shrines where a 
thousand hopes bave wasted into ashes; footprints 
sacred under the drifting dust; green mounds whose 
grass is fresh with the watering of tears; shadows 
even, which we would not forget. We will garner the 
sunshine of those years, and with chastened steps and 
reasonable hope push on towards the evening whose 
signal lights will be seen swinging where the, waters 
are still and storms never beat. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wise as Mepictnr.—A celebrated physician, re- 
siding at Metz, bas written a treatise on the medicinal 
qualities of wine, in which he states that, considering 
wine in the point of view of the mineral salts which 
it contains in large quautity, such as potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, iron, manganese, chlorides, sulphates, 
carbonates, phosphates, the juice of the grape consti- 
tutes a real natural mineral liquid.as active and even 
more charged with mineral principles than many 
justly esteemed spirits. 

How To Acr WHEN THE CLOTHES TAKE Fire.— 
Three persons out of four would rush right up to the 
burning individual, and begin to paw with their hands 
without any definite aim. It is useless to tell the 
victim to do this or that, or call for water. In fact, 


it is generally best not tosay.a word, but seize a 
blanket from a bed, or a cloak, or any woollen fabric— 
if none is at hand, take any woollen material—hold the 
corners as far apart as you can, stretch them out higher 
than your head, and, running boldly to the person, 
make a motion of clasping in the arms, most about the 


° 
the face. The next instant throw the unfortunate 
person on the floor. This-is-an additional safety to 
the face and breath, and any remnant of flame can be 
put out more leisurely. The next instant immerse the 
burnt part in cold water, and all pain will cease with 
the rapidity of lightning. Next, get some common 
flour, remove from the water, and cover the burnt 
parts with an inch thickness of flour, if possible; put 
the patient to bed, and do all that is possible to soothe 
until the physician arrives. Let the flour remain until} 
it falls off itself, when a beautiful new skin will be 
found. Unless the burns are deep, no other applica- 
tion is needed. The dry flour for burns is the most 
admirable remedy ever proposed. The principle of 
its action is that, like the water, it causes instant and 
perfect relief from pain, by totally excluding the air 
from the injured parts. Spanish whiting and cold 
water, of a mushy consistency, are preferred by some. 
Dredge on the flour until no more will stick, andcover 
with cotton batting. 

THe ManuracrureE or Sopa Water. —Soda 
water is simply water saturated with carbonic acid 
under pressure. Water has the property ef absorb- 
ing its own volume of carbonic acid atall pressures. 


| At the atmospheric pressure a cubic foot of carbonic 


acid weighs 1-544th as much as a cubic foot of water ; 
at 2 atmospheres the quantity or weight of carbonic 
acid in a cubic foot.is doubled, at 3 atmospheres it is 
trebled, and so en. As. cubic foot of water absorbs. 
a cubic foot of the gas at any pressure, of. course the 
higher the pressure the larger is the quantity by 
weight which the water will absorb. In making seda 
water the gas is compressed to tl:e extent of some 10 
or 12 atmospheres, and then, when the pressure is re- 
moved, the gas escapes, producing a sparkling effer- 
vescence. As the carbonic acid is generally obtained 
by pouring sulphurie acid upon marble dust, the ap- 
peratus must be so arranged as to prevent the poison- 
ous. sulphuric acid from getting into the beverage. 
This is done by the manufacturers of soda weter ap- 


—_—_—_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


You win a woman by appealing to her impulses ; 
you win a man by appealing to his interests. It is al} 
the difference between.a compliment and a bribe. 

THE new Mexican postage-stamp, which has just 
been issued, is an oval figure of an eagle, erowned with 
the prickly pear of Mexico in its claws, surmounted 
with the words “Correos Mexico,” and, underneath the 


Ocean Deprrus.—The average depth of the Atlan- 
tic ocean is set down at 13,400 feet, that of the Pacific 
at 18,006. On the western side of St. Helena. sound- 
ings were made, it is said, to the depth of 27,000 feet 
—five miles and a quarter—without touching bottom. 


Tue latest novelty from Compiegne is the an- 
nouncement that “ La Boulangeré” was danced. This 
dance is of the fashions of a hundred years ago, and 
its merit consists in dancing through all the reoms of 
the house to the tune of “ The Baker she has got some 
crowns,” in the course of which every ene joins. 


A GRAND scheme of a lottery for the salvation of 
souls has just been got up in Mexico. The price of a 
ticket'is two and a half pence—half a real—and the 
fortunate winner of prizes becomes the possessor of 
masses which will expedite his own soul to heaven, 
or that of any other man. 

Some sawyers, cutting up the trank of an e'm-tree 
the other day, found in the centre of it a. black- 
bird's nest, containing eggs. The nest was completely 
inclosed in the log by the growth of very many years. 
The eggs fell to pieces on being exposed to the air, 
but the nest has been preserved. 

THE Countess Danner, the Morganatic widow of 
the late King of Denmark, has presented to the 
Museum of Copenhagen the pictures and statues which 
had been left by her royal husband, with several 
other objects of art, and among them two magnificent 
porcelain vases, presented by the Emperor Napoleon: 


Rice Paper Tree.—The rice-paper tree has beer 
naturalized in New South Wales, and has proved itself 
to be a very hardy plant, having survived the opera~ 
tion of great heat and cold, meisture and drouth. The 
tree is a native of Chiaa, and is known as the source 
of that peculiar spongy fabric upon which the Chinese 
paint their gaudy pictures of butterflies, ete. 


ConFIDENcE.—A little girl sleeping by her mother’s 
side awoke in a severe thunder-storm, and, nestling in 
terror near to the mother, and shrinking into the 
smallest possible space, said, trembling, “ Mother, are 
you afraid?” “No, my dear,” answered the lady, 
calmly. ‘Ob, well,” said the child, assuming her full 
proportions, and again disposing herself for sleep, if 
you're n+ afraid, I’m not afraid,” and was seon slum- 








shoulders. ‘This insigntly smothers the fire and saves 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Icroramvsa.—We will make inquiry on the subject, and in- 
form you of the particulars in a subsequent number. 

Buvr Perer.—tIn No. 63 there is a recipe for mak: in- 
visible ink, which you must certainly have overlook It 
will, we think, answer your purpose perfectly. 

R. A—We cannot suggest anything better as a New 
Year's-gift to your friend than 2 volume of Tax Loxvoy 
Reaper. Threevolumes are now published, and the price 
of each is 4s. 6d. 

Sorny.—We will not fail to comply with your request, 
should occasion arise. 

Exse pe Menaniz.—A “kalydor" or cosmetic for keeping 
the com: ion clear may be made with a pint of rose- 
water, mi with two drachms of tincture of benzoin. It 
should be applied with a soft towel. 

Z. Z A. A—We know nothing of the origin of the sur- 
names in question, nor do we ever give armorial bearings. 
You would have no legal claim to money after the ex- 
piration of twenty years; but would probably recover it, by 
favour of the oe notwithstanding the lapse of time since 
heirs were sought for, if you can prove your right to it 
The handwriting will do very well for a Government office. 

Bowaventurz.—There can be no doubt that your letters to 

your brother in Philadelphia have been intercepted by his 
<piritaal superiors. If you have any reason for supposin; 
that he is under — restraint as a hot geegea you shoul 
communicate the British ambassador at Washington. 

W. P. W.—The old Houses of Parliament were destroyed 
by fire on the 16th October, 1834. The foundation-stone of 
the t palace of the twas laid on the 27th 
April, 1840; the architect being Mr. (afterwards created 
Sir Charles) Barry. 

rm ©. W. R—The piece-of water which formerly existed 

the north-east corner of the Green Park was the property 
ot rx Chelsea Waterworks Compa) pany; and on op 
to the company, or to pe Board of Works, you w 
less be supplied with all the’ particulars eating to its 


removal 

Loisexa. is no doubt at all that “ painting " is in- 
jurious to the in. For a cosmetic for improving the com- 
plexion, see reply to “ Elsé de Meranio.” 

Inatewa.—The following recipe for dyeing hair black has 
beem recommended :—Take equal parts of litharge and 
lime; mix well, and form into e with water. Cleanse 
the hair well Capon | will injure it) with soda and 
water, then apply the paste tty thick at bedtime, and 
cover the hair with an oilskin cap; in the morning brash 
out the powder carefully. 

Rev. J. M.—If you will make use of a depilatory in order 
to get rid of Cn meee hair, you will findin No. 63 a recipe 
which the merit of being and simple, and as little 

as such can be. 

ae Rothe enutin De comeie~e seam. fe nevet 
em; ven if an apartment present view nothing 
pony 4 naked walls, it is not literally empty—it is full of air, 
just as & boat sunk in a river is full of water; and if a room 











= ee — even an ny = be thrust 
it additionally w a requiring orce of something 
iike @ half-bundredweight 


are something like Owen 


to hp tld by yout JAiancée that she will not go to the hyme- 
altar till yours es, grown, and that—no moustache, no 
marriage. In No. 45 you will find » recipe which will assist 
in producing the desired /{-sute adornments. 

W. 8. B.—There bas always been much controversy as to 
the warmth im to the earth by a covering of snow; we 
believe, however, that by experiment it has been found 
that a thermometer plunged in snow to the ) depth of about 
four inches has dnine d of heat 
greater than at the one 

Burpger.—If you can om, lan, and have a knowledge 
of taking out <ntien, en we should think it probable you 
could obtain employment as a clerk in an architect's or 
builder's office. The handwriting is capable of improvement, 
but would not probably render you ineligible. 

By a W. P.—The general cause of fogs is the upper region 

the atmosphere being colder than the lower, and thus 
checking the ascent of the aqueous vapour, and keeping it 
near the surface of the earth, Im London and other great 
cities, where much coal is burnt, the vast quantity of 
fuliginous matter floating in the atmosphere mingles with 
this vapour. The fogs of London never rise more than 
240 feet above the same level. 

Marr B, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 24 in. in 
height, slight figure, brown hair, hazel eyes, fresh colour, 
small features, lively, affectionate, and good-tempered, and 
thinks she could make re -4 Bappy, would ° happy to 
correspond @ gentleman, who need not 
necessarily be 
tionate. 





1 Sees elie. gentle- 


ferred, and good looks poe posuere, sont. desirable). 
“Roge " is of lium heig’ in appearance, 
has a clear complexion, with he ahgtt colour, blue eyes, brown 
hair, and is twenty-two years of age. ‘‘ Lillian” is tall and 
fair, has — dark hain, is of a lively disposition, ana 
a good vocalist Both have good tempers, aud have only 
loving hoeets to offer. “ Lillian's" age is twenty-one. 


A. R—The name Adeline is from the German, and signifies 
a princess; Rachel comes from the Hebrew, and means a 
lamb. 





Lerrr.—Visits after balls and parties should be made 
within amonth. You may send your card by post, if you 
reside at a distance; but if living near, it is polite to send a 
servant, or to call personally. In the latter case, a corner 
should be turned down. 

D Jasxtxx.—Woollens an‘! fars are worn in winter as 
portions of clothing, because they are very bad conductors 
of heat, and therefore prevent the warmth of the body from 
being drawn off by the cold air. 

T. W.—A man who commits can be prosecuted 
whenever he can be found, and the offence be proved. Hand- 
writing is scarcely good enough for a mercantile office. 

8S. F. F.—There is no difficulty whatever in the way of pe- 
rusing a will at rs' Commons, if you know the year of 
the testator's death. You will have merely to write on a slip 
of paper the testator's name and the year of his decease, 

giving g this to a clerk, and at the same time paying a shilling. 

ou will then be at liberty to examine the Indexes, and when 
you have found the particular xame, the clerk will hand you 
the willof the deceased for perusal. 


LITTLE DEEDS. 


I had a little spot of ground, 
Where blade nor blossom grew. 
Though the bright sunshine all around 
Life-giving radiance threw. 
I mourned to see a spot so bare 
Of leaves of cheerful green, 
And thought of buds and blossoms rare, 
That there might fling their sheen 


Some seeds of various kinds lay by— 
I knew not what they were— 

But lightly turning o'er the soil, 
i strewed them thickly there; 

And day by day I watch'd them spring 
From out the fertile earth, 

And hoped thetice many a lovely thing 
Of beauty would have birth. 


But as I marked their leaves unfold, 
As weeds before my view, 
And saw how stubbornly and bold 
Their rank luxuriance grew, 
I sigh'd to think that [ had done 
owittingly a thing, 
That caused, where fragrant flowers shoul thrive, 
Cnsightly weeds to spring. 
And thus I mused: the things we do 
With little heed or ken, 
| prove of worthless growth, and strew 
ith thorns the path of men,— 
For little deeds, like little seeds, 
May flowers prove or noxious weeds. 


Y. J.—A married woman may make a testamentary ay 
sition of her Fray conf B, if it = of @ separate estate, as 
appears to ha ging to your mother. As 
faras we can tand Soareeaaieeh. you would not seem 
to be her heir: but if litigation is contemplated, of course, 
you must consult a solicitor. 

Mapetms.—To wash or clean kid gloves, take a small 
quantity of new milk in a saucer, then take a piece of brown 


Nemo. 


soap, and & a ceneee folded two or three times, on this 
latter ———s: => love smooth and neat. Then, with 
a piece of flann in milk, rub off a good quantity of 


the soap, and 4 in glove downwards, towards the tips of 


the fingers, holding it irmly. Continue this until the glove, 
if white, becomes of a yellow; or, if it be coloured, it 
loeks dark and spoiled. y it to dry, when it will look 
nearly equal to new. 


LS.K.—The following isa simple and good ration 
to use as @ remedy for sore throat: Safest ples of tolling 

water upon twenty or my toy - of common sage ; mas the 
infusion stand for half an hour, then add vinegar sufficient 
to make it moderately acid, and honey according to taste. 
Use several times daily, and it will not fail to produce the 
desired 

J. awp C.—J. is in error. Hither, thither, and whither, denot- 
ing to a place, have beem superseded by Aere, there, and 
where. But there is no good reason why they should not be 
used; and whefi they are employed, it is, of course, un- 
necessary to add the word fo, because it is implied; thus 
“where are you going?"’ would be correct; * where are you 
going to?” incorrect. 

Axwirz W.—The following is a vory good (and genuine 
Indian) receipt for a curry powder :—Turmeric, coriander, 
black pepper, four ounces each; fennigreek, three ounces; 
ginger, two ounces; cummin seed, oe rice, one ounce 
each; cayenne pepper, cardamums, an ounce each. 


M. M.—The readiest und oe and also the most 
effective, means of removing inkstains is to wash the spot 
over with milk, or ~e—r article in it. The ink will 
be entirely discharged, and the article be uninjured. 

Faev. Power, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 7 in 
in height, having dark hair and moustache, considered very 
good-looking, in an architect's office, with a salary of £250 
= annum, and very respectable, ‘would be glad to enter 

to o matrimonial correspondence with any young lady (if 
living near Brompton preferred) who is of respectablo 
family, accomplished, and good-looking. 

H. F. 8.—The lines entitled “Memory Bells" unfortu- 
nately reached us too late; their insertion in our columns 
now ee a unseasonable; and, consequently, they are 
declined, wit! 





, but must be ateady and affec- 
Cecit, who is twenty years of a, 
manly, 5 ft. 8 in. in height having du rk hair and 
and a loving disposition, would be very glad to make the 
of some one of our fair readers, with a view 
to matrimony (and to this end would be happy to correspond 
with “Jessie % or “Emily "). 
Rose and Laxxzay are desirous of corresponding with two 
young gentlemen with a view to matrimony (if tall pre- 


T. E. T.—You can estimate the distance of a thunder- 
storm by observing how many seconds elapse between a 
flash of lightning end the thunder, and multiplyiug them ey 
1,142, the number of feet which sound travels in a second 
the product will be the distance in feet. In the absence of 





@ Watch, the pulsations at the wrist may be counted as 





seconds, by deducting one from every 7 or 8. Thunder cap 
scarcely ever be heard more than 20 or 30 miles from rom the 
flash which produces it; but lightning (or the reflection of jt 
in the clouds, #.¢., “ sheet lightuing,”) may be seen at » _ 
tance of 150 or 200 miles. 

W. M. Pacr.—The handwriting is tolerably good. 

E.C. = —_ ly to the Secretary of the French 
Albert Gate.” = 

Sieanhs cll is a apes oy oe years of age, wi 
cheeks, dark brown wa wy bale, » amiable ns - ae reey 
and is sure she should niake a good wife, ween be y 
to correspond monially with a gentleman, who mast 
dark, not necessarily good-looking, but amiable, not under 
twenty-three years of age, and respectable. (Handwriting 
rather ladylike.) 

A. J. I.—The following is a very effectual and easy recip 
for the cure of warts, and is preferable to lanar caustic.— 
Wash a large-sized raw carrot in cold water; then scrape 
with oa knife the red or outer coat, and mix it with a quantity 
of common salt. Apply this mixture to the part affected as 
& poultice, and, after a week or so, the warts will entirely 
disappear. 

D.—Dyspepsia is indigestion ; and that is caused in various 
ways itmay beinduced by partaking of food too frequently 
or too seldom—by eating too much or too little—by over. 
work, anxiety, or sedentary aw pan og Regular meals 
in sufficient quantity and , ‘ood quality, mot eaten rapidly, 
but properly masticated, the avoidance of irre; 
habits, are generally proscritied to persons suffering 
dyspepsia. 

Littax, @ lady eighteen years of age, of mediam height, 
with black curly hair, black eyes, and rosy cheeks, is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and as thoroughiy competent to 
superintend the management of the kitchen as to adorn the 
drawing room, intimates that she is willing to assume the 
fetters of Hymen, whonever her beau ideal presents himself. 
Lilian has au income of £300 a-year, and will have @ dowry 
of £1,000 when married. 


Jcvents.—The limits of age of candidates for the appoint. 
ment of assistant clerks and accountants in the Education 
Office is, for thefformer, eighteen to twenty-five years, and, 
for the latter, twenty-three to thirty. The necessary 
cations for both com handwriting and orthegraphy, 
making fair from rough notes, pH ak (including 

vulgar and al fractions), calculation of per-centages, 
English composition, >! > ev précis and digest of re- 
ney into summaries. 


muscles of 
practiée the power of ex e veil of the phe’ in 
such a manner that, by raising or sogronsins it, they dilate 

or contract the tomer nostrils, and thas render the voice 
either low and seemingly distant, or loud and seemingly 
near. 

Commostcations Recervep.—“ oe apn K.” would be pleased 
to correspond matrimonially with ‘‘ Keeper of the Ferry." 
twenty years of age, petite in figure, of fair complexion, has 
brown hair and Para dark eyes; having been bee wd 
at home for the last three years, "thoroughly understands 


to corresp: 

6 in. in height, fair, and considered handeo 

plies to “S. H.” that he isa widower, aged bok Pov bed of 

good temper and steady habits, and highly respectable; has 

- ae, income of £100 per annum ; alsoa smail property and 

—In response to “3S. H.,” “Lonely Home" 

states that 6 is somewhat above the middle age, and ten 

years the lady's senior, yet, being minfiod § man for co 

of strictly steady habits, and admitted to possess a good 

temper, he trasts that the difference of ten years will not 

be a fatal ob: objection to opening a matrimonial corres 

with “S. H." Has an income of about £200 o year, with 

ample leisure and opportunity to increase it, and is free from 

pe encumbrances, bodily ailment, whims, and ——.. 
da M.” has no objection to grant the matrimonial introduc- 

an a which “Ht. W." wishes. Is very fair, rather tall, con- 

sidered a good figure, very fond of music, and French 

and Italian—“A Nottingham Reader” would be glad coed 

further fram “ Harriet,” with a view to matrimony. 

fair complexion, 5ft Sin. . — and nearly esate 





— of — Doncaster” writes:—“It would give | ” 
great d mancisnentelly with “ Lucy.” 
am of oy twenty-one years of age, oft. ihn 


good 
height, have a nice little income of my own, and will try my 
best to make her happy and comfortable" Mary” und 
Maggie” would feel rs ly — - “Temen the matri- 
monial juaintance of * “James. 
thinks “ William " would suit her, while “Mag prefers 
“James"—‘ Laura" (No. 77) is very Secirenn se heering 
further = either “Lonely James" or “A Widower _ 
“ Daisy " is disposed to enter into a matrimonial correspo2- 
dence vith «J, W. Pp” “ Daisy” is twenty-eight years of 
age, dark, and rather petite, very domesticated, and would 
try to make home happy. “Daisy” wishes to know what 
business “J. W. P." is in. 





Parr XX., ror Janvany, 1s now Reavy. Paice 6¢ 


** * Now Ready, Vou. IIL of Taz Loxpox Reavsa Pre 
4s. © 
ane the Trrze and Iypex to Vor IIL Price Ons Paxst- 





N.B.—CorresrosDeyts Must Appress THEIR Letrsss 10 1as 
Eprror or “Tas Lonpon Beaver.” 

tit We cannot undertake to return 
As they are sent to us voluatarily, au 
copies. 
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